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PRIEFACIE 


At the present moment there is great necd for text- 
books in Christian Apotogetics or vidences. I'er- 
haps there 1s even greater need for texts in Christian 
Polemics. For it does seem that Catholics might at 
last refuse to deal seriously with the insanities chargect 
against their religion. It does seern that Catholics 
might now take the active and aggressive stand in 
the endless argument that goes on about their faith; 
that they might now, after so many, many weary 
refutations of absurdities, require proofs from thetr 
opponents instead of silly charges, and positive doc- 
trine insteacl of the vague sentimentalism and tire- 
some negations that make up the jejune sectarianism 
of our day. Still, however delightful it would be to 
charge happily into the part of “the offensive’ and 
turn out a texthook that would serve Catholic stu- 
dents by instructing them in methods of making the 
enemies of the true faith consider the cheapness and 
inadequacy of their own resources, it is well to re- 
sist the pleasant impulse to do it. For successful Po- 
Iemics can come only from sound Apologetics, Let the 
Catholic student learn and love to be a thorough 
apologist for his religion; Jet hiin delight tn the scten- 
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tific knowledge of the reasonableness and necessity of 
his own true faith. Then, and then only. wil) he be 
equipped for positive warfare against falsehonel. 
Then, and then only, will he be able to show the un- 
reason and the unmantliness of irreligion, and to clts- 
sipate the tog of sentimentality that passes for re- 
ligion with many moderns, Let us then have textbooks 
in Apologetics, 
) The class manual in Apologetics needed to-day has 
! a somewhat peculiar shape, Two or three generations 
ago, a text in this subject had mainly to deal with the 
| unique truth of the Catholic religion among many 
religions, all claiming to be Christian. Among people 
: of our western civilization at least, it was then guite 
generally admitted that there is a God and that Christ 
ts God-made-Man; Christ’s Church was admitted to 
be the only true Church, and the question that con- 
cerned the apologist was—which, among several 
claimants, is really Christ's Church? To-day, outside 
the Catholic Church, the existence of God is specially 
ignored, and the divinity of Christ is generally denied, 
even by sectarian clergymen. The modern textbook 
: in Apologetics must, therefore, deal more fully than 
é the older texts with the fundamental trutlis of God’s 
existence and the divinity of Christ. And the modern 
chapter on the claims of the Catholic Church, as cis- 
tinct from other Christian badies, may be made much 
more brief and direct, for the simple reason that the 
“other Christian bodies” have largely faded into a 
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vaguely differentiated group with no very positive 
claims af any kind excep the general clann to the 
right of taking ‘centre shots at Keoime,” asa bright 
little modern book has it. 

This testhook was written i a sincere elfort to 
supply whit is felt asa distmet Need. WW dries to pre- 
seuta clear and Joytcal statcnent of the philosophy, 
the reason, that is back of the Cathotic religion. Tt 
endeavors to impress trpen the student the necessity 
under whieh every cducated Catholic hes. of being 
interested im the reasonableness of his religion and 
of realizing his duty to make non-Catholics inter- 
ested in it. It tries to offer a course of tratning that 
will make Catholic students understand that they 
have a warfare to conduet, but not a “warring against 
flesh and blood’: that they are soldiers active for 
Christ, not to inflict the shame of a defeat, but to 
share the glory of a victory; that they are militant 
marchers in a hostife world, not bearing chains to 
bind, but bringing the inestimable treasure of the 
truth that makes men frec. 

May this hook serve, then, however feebly, the 
glorious purpose for which it was composed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Fr, Name 2. Definition 3. Importance 4. Division 


I, NAME 

The word apologetics is derived from the Greek 
word apoelogcisthat, which means “to defend one- 
self.” The words epoloyy and apologia derive from 
the same source. Thus, the basic meaning of apology, 
apologia and apologetics, is the same, viz., “‘self- 
defence” or “justification of one’s position, conduct, 
or belief.” The vulgar meaning of the word apology, 
which makes it synouyrnous with evcusy, is excluded 
from our use of the term. To make an apology, or 
to present an apologetic is not, therefore, to adit 
being in the wrong; on the contrary, t is to explain 
that one is in the right. -pologetics means a justifica- 
tion, a vindication, a satisfactory explanation. 


a 


2. DEFINITION 
Apologetics is the science which explains and Justt- 
fies the Catholic religion as the truce religion, 
Apologetics 15 a science, that is to say, it is a body 
of certainly known facts, set forth ina manner that 1s 
systematic, logical, and complete; and 1t presents the 
reasons which show these facts to be true and certain. 
Apologetics is a human science, for it draws its 
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facts from history and philosophy (i.e., /iuimeait 
sources} and develops its proofs by unatded hunian 
reason. Apologetics does not calf upon Divine Keve- 
lation (as the divine science of theology does} for its 
fundamental proofs; but it regards the records of 
Revelation as historical documents until they have 
been proved by reason to be the teachings of the m- 
finite and infallible God. 

Apologetics evplains and justifies the Catholic re- 
ligion as the true religion, That is to say, Apologetics 
shows that the Catholic religion in its essentials, and 
in such individual doctrines as may be investigated 
by the unaided mind of man, is reasonable, right, and 
true; and it shows that the arguments used against 
the claims of the Catholic religion are unwarranted, 
unreasonable, and fallacious. 


3- IMPORTANCE 

You may say: “J am a Catholic. I know perfectly 
weil that my religion is the one true religion. I have 
no need of a scientific study to convince me of its 
tunique truth. I possess the infused gift of faith, and 
[ realize, moreover, that my religion is thoroughly 
reasonable. What care [ for the attacks and slurs di- 
rected against it by ignorance and prejudice? J need 
no Apologetics to show me that such attacks and slurs 
are utterly unreasonable and unjust. Therefore, the 
study of Apologetics does not appear important to 
me.” 
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one God, am? Durween thema dhere ts a perfect aint 
heautilal hariomy. Po diseaver this harmeoyv, and to 
indicate ft iio a seientifie manner for the beaclet of 
others, Is the opportunity offered you tm the study 
of Apologetics. PTs opportunity you must embrace. 
For, as an cdueated Catholte, you are required to de 
more than possess your faith ii security, and to bear 
with patience the slights cast upon it by unreason ai] 
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prejudice; you must be able to banish prejudice from 

minds that entertain it. Those who misunderstand F 
your religion, aud hate tt, and speak all manner of 
evil things against ff, ave liaman beings with souls 
that God wants saved, and Tle expects vou to do your ‘ 
part in saving them. Now, yott may do very much for 
the saving of such souls by disposing them intcHectu- i 
ally to receive the divine gift of faith. Apologetics : 
secks to fit you for this service, and if is, therefore, 
avery important study-—-in fact, tt is the most inmn- : 


portant study you could possibly undertake. 

yo Again, athough you rightly say that you need no 
argument or scientific proot to convince vou of the 
truth of your religion, you nai be placed in circum- 
stances in which you will find a knowledge of Apolo- 
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getics a strong bulwark against the weakening or 
even the loss of your faith, Many Catholic parents, 
in spite of the clearly defined wishes of the Church, 
send their sons and daughters to colleges and ttni- 
versities in which little is heard of God or the dig- 
nity and destiny of man, and much is made of the 
pseudo-science which rules all religion out of accouni. 
Suppose you are sent to such a school. Professors wiil 
smile tolerantly or scoff openly at your religion; your 
fellows will sneer at your piety; lax and fapsed Cath- 
olics on the campus will urge you by example, anid 
probably also by word, to abate the ardent practice 
of your religion and to conform yourself to the pat- 
tern approved by the school. Day after day, week 
after week, month after month, you will live in an 
atmosphere of contemptuous opposition to all that 
you love and revere, You will breathe perforce the 
contagion of that atmosphere, And what then? t'n- 
less you are a thorough apologist for your faith, 
unless you have a ready and adequate answer for the 
cleverly worded arguments used against it, you may 
feel that perhaps, after all, your position is not alto- 
gether safe and certain. You may find yourself think- 
ing, “Surely these learned professors cannot he al- 
together wrong; there must be some grain of truth 
in what all these others are saying.” And thus you 
will stand in danger of a horrible degradation, 
namely, of withdrawing your faith from God and re- 
posing it in man. Faith you will have im any case; 
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man simply west have faith. But what an unspeakalile 
thing it is to transfer one's faith From the All-\Wise 
and the Infinitely True to a sneering professor, a 
picayune and priggish pedagogue. Now, a thorough 
knowledge of Apologetics is a strong defence against 
this sort of spiritual putrefaetion. You perectve, then, 
‘that this study is importaut—for yourself as well as 
for others. 

Even 1€ the future does not hold out to you the 
prospect (and the menace) of secular university life, 
you have still a real need for the study of Apologetics. 
~ Inthe office, in the club, in social contacts with friends 
| and acquaintances, you are sure to find much hatred 
/ of your religion, hatred that comes largely of mis- 
| * information. There are too many Catholics, even edu- 
tated Catholics, who meet that hatred with an ex- 

euse instead of a true apologetic. Do not swell the 

‘tanks of these shrinking and unworthy soldiers of 
Christ. Realize the importance of Apologetics, and 
_ give this science your most earnest study. 
Where you fail to encounter hatred against your 
‘religion, you will find indifference towards it. You 
will find people interested in the things they eat, 1 
‘the garments they wear, tn the amusements with 
which they are diverted, in the matters of business 
to which they attend, in the journeys they plan to 
make, in the fortunes they hope to build up, in the 
careers they aspire to achieve, and in all manner of 
things that have no value passing this life. [ere 
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again is an atmosphere hostile to your religion, an 
atmosphere that spiritual writers call “the world.” 
Now a true apologist can do much to purify the 
worldly atmosphere; he can win the attention of 
worldly minds and make them less worldly; he ccn 
gain a respectful hearing when such minds are miracle 
to realize that he has sound reasons to offer in detcnre 
of his faith, and not mere emotional or sentimental 
argument. Once more you perceive that Apologeitcs 
1g a science Of supreme importance. 

Finally, what science could be more important 
than that which brings man’s noblest facultics to bear 
upon the most excellent object of study, viz., God and 
the things of God? What culture is there to compare 
with the culture of soul which comes of the recagni- 
tion and appreciation of infinite truth? Is there any 
true culture possible in minds that regard religion as 
futile or as a mere agglomeration of tender senti- 
ments? Certainly, there is no cultured Catholic who is 
not an able and ardent apologist for his faith. There- 
fore, you dare not call the study of Apologetics unim- 
portant; on the contrary, you must acknowledge it 
as incomparably the greatest and most important 
study in your entire programutigg 
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4. DIVISION 

The traths that Apologetics establishes are these : 
That God exists, one, infinite, all-perfect; the crea- 
tor and conserver of the universe; the ruler of al} 
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things. That man is hound to recognize his utter 
dependence upon God by acknowledging Tim) and 
serving | fim ia the practice of the trac religion. “Phat 
the trie religion is that of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is tree God and (rie Atlan. Phat the true religion 
of Christ ts that of the Catholic Charch. 

These truths indieate the four departments of -\pol- 
ogctics, which may De named as follows: God, Ie- 
ligion, Christ. The Church. 

Under these four heads we shall develop our study 
of Apologetics. Phe present treatise is accordingly di- 
vided into four Books, with Chapters as follows: 


Boox First 
God 

Chap. I, The Existence of God 
Chap. JI. he Nature and Attributes of God 
Chap. If], The Action of Ged upon the World 

Boos Secann 

KReltgion 

Chap. 3. The Nature of Religion 
Chap. I]. Supernatural Revelation in Religion 

Boon Tirirp 

Clivist 

Chap. J. Jesus Christ, the Redeemer 
Chap. I}. Jesus Christ, True God 
Chap. ITI, Jesus Christ, True Alan 

Book FourrsE 

Phe Church 
Chap. J. The Church of Jesus Christ 
Chap. IJ. The Marks and Attributes of the Church of 

Jeusas Christ 

Chap. TIT, ‘Vhe identification of the Church of Jesus Christ 
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BOOK FIRST 


GOD 

This Book offers rational proofs for ihe existence of God, 
and reasons out the truth about Lfis nature und attributes, 
it then studies the action of God oan the world, and shows 
that God is the creator, conserver, and ruler of the universe. 
The Book is accordingly divided into three Chapters, as 
follows: 

Chapter I, The Existence of God 

Chapter II. The Nature and Attributes of God 

Chapter 11. The Action of God upou the Warld 
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CHAPTER I 


ets Hy CAS ele GOD 


This Chapter offers rationat proofs for the existence of 
God. That God exists we already know by the divine gift of 
faith, by revelation, ly grace, hy training, and by our own 
direct thought upon the realities and requirements of life, 
We know that God exists, not because something proves it, 
but because everything proves il; vot because a certain syl- 
Jogism demonstrates it, but because our rational nature 
absolutely requires it. 

When we analyze a tew af the proofs that wise men have 
formulated for the tremendous truth of Gacd's existence, we 
undertake a task of same delicacy and even danger. We may 
find ourselves thinking, as the reasoning process of proof 
is tediously developed, and as argument ts imarshaled after 
argument, tbat there may be room far questioning what re- 
quires such an claborate process of evidence. On the other 
hand—so variable is the human viewpoint—we may come 
to think that the arguments here presented are very few, 
and inake but a sarry basis for the micilectual conviction of 
so grand a truth as that of God’s existence. Let us keep our 
common sense. Let us remember that this elaborate process 
of evidence 1s not requistte, but possible, and that our whole 
purpose is to show that it ts possthle. We do not uced pronfs 
ta convince ourselves or the existence af God; we develop 
them so that reason may attain its highest funectron, aul 
so that these who denand rational proot of God's existetice 
may he foreed to adit that such proof is avathible. And if 
the thought strikes us that these argumunts are few, let us 
recognize the obvious fact that our task is hke that of men 
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who dig down to find and study some few of the roots of a 
giant tree. We do not think that these few roats are all that 
hold the tree in its place, erect in storm and wind; we knaw 
thal there are a hundred other roots, each with a hnundreil 
sturdy radicels, all firmly grounded and secure, which are 
not the object of our present study, In a word, while the 
arguments offered are conclusive atxl incontrovertible, we 
do not seek to rationalize faith, but merely to record same of 
the compelling reasons which show that faith is justified ly 
the natural power of the human mind. Meanwhile we haoid 
fast to the divinely given belief which needs no argument, 
and to the natural conviction of mind which is the result in 
us of the converging evidence of ali the experiences of 
tational and practical fife. 

This Chapter presents five proofs for the existence of 
God. Each proof is studied in a special Article. The Chapter 
is accordingly divided into five Articles, as follows: 

Article 1. The Argument from Cause 

Article 2. The Argument from Motion 

Article 3, The Argument from Design 

Article 4. The Argument from the Moral Order 

Article 5. The Argument from History 


ARTICLE I. THE ARGUMENT FROM CAUSE 


a) Doctrine of Causality bh}The Argument c)}Discussion 
of the Argument 


a) DOCTRINE OF CAUSALITY 
A cause 1s that which contributes in any manner 
3 whatever to the production of a thing. The thing 
—} produced is called an effect. The relation of a cause 
towards its effect is called causality. 
The world around us is a tissue of the cause-and- 
effect relation, 1.¢., of causality. The movement of 
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the earth and the heavenly boclies is the cause of re- 
current night and dav and of the change of seasons. 
The laws of Nature are but formulas which express 
the existence and relations of causes and clfects. 
Pants, brutes, and meu live and grow by the causal 
activity of an inner life-principle and by the supple. 
mentary causes of light, heat, air, moisture, food, 
which enable this Itfe-princtple to function. Every- 
where we sec causes at work producing effects, and 
we see effects, in their turn, becoming causes of fur- 
ther effects. The sun, for example, is the cause of 
sunlight; sunlight is the cause of sunburn; sunburn 
is the cause of pain; pain ts the cause of sleeplessness, 
etc.—the example may be extended indefinitely, We 
need no further exainple, however, to convince us of 
these facts: (1) Causality exists in the world. (2) 
The effect of one cause may become the cause of fur- 
ther effects. (3) The chains of cause and effect may 
be crossed and interwoven at innumerable points, so 
that many causes may converge to produce one ef- 
fect, and the influence of one cause may be found in 
various effects. 

So obvious is the existence of causality in the 
world that it appears unthinkable that anyone should 
deny it. Yet men have denied it. There have been, 
and still are, those who assert that we can know 
nothing of the relation of objects and events except 
an association aud succession which we have no 
right to call the relation of cause and effect. This 
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4 APOLOGETICS 


means, for example, that when a piece of dry wood 
is thrown into a roaring fire, the fire is not to be 
called the cause, and the decomposition of the wood 
the effect, of the burning. Now, a treatise on Apolo- 
getics has neither the space nor the right to discuss 
this curious doctrine in detail. Only a general criti- 
cisn of it can be offered to show that it is contradic- 
tory in theory and pernicious in its practical results. 

Tirst of all, it must be said that the existence of 
the cause-and-effect relation in the world is as evi- 
dent as the existence of the world itself. Causality 
is understood by a direct and irresistible intuition of 
the mind, even as the bodily world is perceived by a 
direct grasp of the senses and of consciousness. All 
activity, all thought, goes forward upon the solid 
roadway of the recognition of the obvious fact of 
causality. The scientist in the laboratory, the surgeon 
in the operating-room, the physician at his work of 
diagnosis, the teacher in the classroom, the salesman 
dealing with a prospective buyer, the mechanic at 
work upon an automobile, the business man, the econ- 
omist, the sociologist, the lawyer, the director of 
souls——all are seeking to know causes, or to produce 
effects, or to prevent undesirable effects. Everywhere 
and in everything we find causality showing itself in- 
evitably in the activities of practical and intellectual 
life, 

The man who denies causality denics all things; 
he must lapse into the endless silence of universal 
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skepticism. Such aia has no right to take medicine 


for the relief of au ailment, nor to eat food to ape 
pease his hunger; te do these things would be to 
admit that the medicine could cause relief, and that 
the food could cause satisfaction of appetite. Nor has 
such aman even the right to defend his theory that 
there is no causality; for were he to offer argument, 
he would show that he beHeved argument capable of 
causing others to agree with him, and certainly such 
argument would reveal the reasons which cause him 
to hold his theory. Thus, the denial of causality ts 
shown to be contradictory in theory. Tf the man who 
denies causality objects te this, 1f he savs, “Between 
food and satisfied appetite, between medicine and the 
relief of sickness, between argument and mental con- 
viction, there is only a relatton of succession, alheit 
necessary succession,” we answer, “Very well. You 
choose to call it a necessary relation; we call it cause ; 
there is a difference in our terms, but not in the thing 
we mean.’ As a fact, those that deny causality dis- 
like the word; they call it by another name; but they 
do not destroy the reality, 

It there be no causality in the world, then the mur- 
derer is not the cause of his victim’s death; the Jazy 
student is not responsible for his Failure in exaritne- 
tions; the good man deserves no praise for his vir- 
tues ; the weakling is not to he encouraged, for he can 
in no wise amend his efforts. Thus the denial of 
causality is the denial of all practical niorality. Hence, 
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6 APOLOGETICS 


on grounds both speculative and practical, we reject 
the denial of causality as a contradictory and perni- 
cious thing. 

Causality, then, exists. There are really causes 
which contribute to the production of effects. Tn- 
deed, every object, every event in this finite world 
must have its cause or causes, and these must be ade- 
giate, 1. e., sufficient to account fully for all the post- 
tive being or perfection of the effect. To limit our 
study to bodily objects—-for our argument is to deal 
with this bodily or material world—-we find that four 
causes regularly converge to produce a material or 
bodily thing. These causes are called, respectively, 
the material, the formal, the effictent, and the final 
cause. We shalt study these as they are exhibited in 
a pertinent illustration : 

1. I have on my desk a small marble statue of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This statue ts netther infinite 
nor eternal, and hence it must have its causes; it 1s 
not a thing which s#ust exist, but it has received exist- 
ence from its causes. When f ask what these causes 
are, the first answer is obviously: the material, the 
stuff, out of whitch the statue is made. This is its 
snaterial cause. It is a true cause, for without it the 
statue could not exist. The material cause of this 
statue is marble. 

2. Now the statue might be made of wood, of 
pilaster, of metal, or of other substance; but, as a 
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matter of fact, it is made of none of these things, 
but of marble. There is somethmg that makes this 
substance the precise thing that it fs; there is somtie- 
thing that tnakes marble marble. This ts a cause of 
the statue, far without it the statue would not be the 
precise kind of substantial thing that it ts, This ts 
the substaitial formal cause of the statue.~-Vurther, 
the statue has its Outward shape, figure, or form. This 
is also a cause of the statue, for without it the statue 
would not be just what it ts. This ts the accidental 
formal cause of the statue. We use the term accuden- 
tai to signify that which happens to be present as an 
extrinsic determination of the effect, although the 
effect would be essentially the same were this determi- 
nation different. Thus, the statue would be a statue 
and a marble statue, even if it were of a different 
figure, or were made to represent some other person- 
age than the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

3. The statue has had a maker. The artist who 
produced it is ifs true cause, He is the efficien! cause 
of the statue, for by his own activity he effectively 
produced ft as this statue, using the material sub- 
stance called marble to work upon.—The tools used 
by the artist in making the statue are also causes of 
the statue, for without them: it could not have been 
made. These are tustriaucutal causes of the statue. 
Instrumental causes are not major, but minor causes, 
for they subserve the action of the efficient cause. 
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—T'urther, the artist made the statue according to 
some plan or model (person, picture, sketch, image 
in his imagination, other statue, or the like), and this 
is also a cause of the statue, for without it the work 
of the efficient cause would not have been guided to 
produce just this statue. This is called the exemplary 
cause. [Like the instrumental cause, the exemiplary 
cause is a minor cause and subserves the action of the 
efficient cause. 

4. The artist must have had some purpose, some 
end in view, in making the statue. Perhaps he made 
it to seli for money, perhaps he made it to express 
his devotion to the Blessed Mother, perhaps he merely 
wished to exhibit his skill, perhaps he only wanted to 
do something to pass away the time, perhaps he found 
pleasure in the work, perhaps several or ali of these 
motives, or others, had a place in the work. In any 
case, the artist was moved to make the statue by some 
end in view which was recognized as desirable to 
achieve. Now, this end in view, or simply ed, is a 
cause of the statue, for without it the efficient cause 
would not be stirred to make the statue. It is called 
the fxzal cause of the statue (from the Latin fits, 
“end” ). 

We see that of the four major causes two belong 
to the very being of the effect; they are iutrinsic to 
the effect as such: these are the material and the 
formal cause, The other two causes, viz., the efficient 
and the final cause, are not part and parcel of the ef- 
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fect, but are evirinsic to it. Thus we divide the four 
causes as follows: 
Intrinsic Material (exists only for bodtly effects) 
Fortuaut (substaaual amd accidental ) 
(eee (sabserved sainetiines by instramental 
Fixtrinsic {0 cal exeniphiry causes) 
Puna 

In the argument which we are to offer presently 
we shall be concerned, first and foremost, with the 
necessity of adniittiny the existence of an efficient 
cause of the world. But frst we have to consider an- 
other matter, one closely related to the question of 
efficient causality—indeed, it is a part of that ques- 
tion. 

I'verything that exists must have a stfficient ex- 
planation of its existence, Nothing can exist with- 
out a sufficient reason for its existence, Now, obvt- 
ously this sufficient reason must be found either in 
the existing thing itself, or in that which gave it 
existence. To put the matter in another way: if a 
thing exists, then either (1) it is so perfect that it 
must exist and cannot be non-existent, or (2) it has 
received existence by the action of some efficient 
cause, 

Now, if a thing he so perfect that if nrust exist 
and cannot be non-existent, it is seff-eristent. Such a 
thing contains in itself the sufficient reasen for its 
existence, And since it must exist by reason of its 
own essential perfection, it has had no cause; it is 
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10 APOLOGETICS 


eternal; it is necessary being (1. e., it necessarily ex- 
ists), and not coutingenft upon the action of any pro- 
ducing cause. 

Ii a being has received existence by the action of 
some efficient cause, it is not a #ecessary, but a con- 
tingent being, for it depends upon, is contingent upon, 
the action of its producing efficient cause. 

Thus there are only two kinds of being possible: 
{1) eternal, uncaused, necessary being, and (2) con- 
tingent being, which is efficiently caused. 

Further: contingent things, things efficiently 
caused, must be traced back to a first efficient cause, 
which is itself necessary and uncansed being. For 
consider: a contingent thing is a caused thing, its 
cause produced it. If its cause is also produced, some- 
thing produced that cause, and so on. If A comes 
from H, and B from C, and C from D, and D from 
E, and I. from F, and so on, then somewhere and 
sometime we must come to a first cause which is it- 
self uncaused, which is necessary being,.One cannot 
trace back the chain of causation indefinitely nor to 
infinity; one must really reach the beginning, one 
must really attain the knowledge of a necessary first 
cause. To say that the series is indefinitely long and 
to lenyve the matter there, 1s to make an intellectual 
surrender of the whole question, an unworthy sur- 
render, which leaves the mind in precisely the same 
state as if no cause at all had been traced. Such a 
surrender is simply a refusal to face facts. On the 
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other hand, to say that the series of causes is in- 
finitely long (i.e, has no beginning) is to assert an 
absurdity. For an infinite nuniber of finite causes is 
impossible; finite added to finite can never ecual in- 
finite. Reason forces us to the conehusion that eon- 
tingent things involve of necessity the existence of 
an uncaused and necessary first cause. 

Now, can there be wany uncatsed and necessary 
first causes? Can various chains of causation be 
traced back to various first causes? Or is the first 
cause necessarily owe cause? \We assert that the first 
cause Is one and only one. lor a being that is so 
perfect that it must exist must have the fulness of 
perfection, it must have perfection in a wholly un- 
limited manner. Why? Because such a being 1s se/f- 
existent and wholly independent of causes. Now 
causes do two things: they make an effect what if 1s, 
and they (uit the effect so as to mark off its per- 
fections from those of other things. Hence a being 
that is independent of causes, as a necessary being ts, 
is independent of the /dttatzon which causes timposce. 
Thus the first cause is free from limitation; in other 
words, it is finite. Now, an infinite being is unique ; 
there simply cannot be more than one such being. 
For, if there were more than one, there would be a 
distinction of being between or among them; this 
distinction would be itself a limitation, and none 
would be infinite. Suppose, for exatnple, that there 
are two infinite beings, A and DG, A has its own per- 
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12 APOLOGETICS 


fections in an unlimited degree; B has its own per- 
fections, similarly unlimited. Now, tf A and [3 are 
not identical (and thus eve) there 1s a defect and a 
limitation in A, inasmuch as it has not the perfections 
that are propertly B’s. In like manner there is a defect 
and a limitation in B, inasmuch as B has not the per- 
fections that are properly A’s. Thus, unless A and 723 
are identical and one, neither ts infinite. We conclude 
that there can be only one necessary being, because a 
necessary being is infinite. Hence, the necessary first 
cause must be ove and trfinite. 


b) THE ARGUMENT 

Contingent things demand the existence of 
one, necessary, infinite first cause; 

Now, the world, and al! things in the world, 
are contingent things; 

Therefore, the world, and all things in the 
world, demand the existence of one, neces- 
sary, infinite first cause. This we call God. 


c) DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENT 

The argument is set forth in what is called a syi- 
logism, that is, three propositions so connected that, 
when the first two are given, the third necessarily 
follows. The first two propositions are called fhe 
premisses of the syllogism; the last proposition is 
called the concluston. The first premiss is called the 
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major, wil the second is culled Gre awituer pre sitss. 
row what we have already learned about eausal- 
ity, it is evident thaf the major pronuss is true. 

The minor premiss asserts that the world anid 
things in the world are contingent. This is not hard 
to prove. For the worktis full ef change. anil wher- 
ever there ts change, there is contingency. Tt things 
are necessary, if they must be what they are, auc 
Net otherwise, then change im impossible. Again, 
causes are required to produce change, and change is 
therefore ceniingent upon the action of such cases. 
Now, mundane things are subject to change, not 
only of quantity and quality and place, but of thetr 
very substance. Thus there is change from hfe to 
lifelessness, as when a living tree beeames a deact 
tree. Phere is change from dead matter to ltving mat- 
ter, when, for instance, cooked meat is digested and 
becomes living tissue. Now, where such substantial 
changes exist, the very substances changed are con- 
tingent.-~Again, linuitation means contingency. lor, 
as we have seen, lirnitation in bemg requires a cause. 
In other words, where being exists at all, it exists 
either independently of causes in an unlimited degree, 
or in that Jimited degree which actual causes give. 
Now, mundane things are obviously linited in space, 
in kind, in thne or endurance, in quantity, in quality, 
ete. Jlence, mundane things are caused; mundane 
things are confengené wpon the action of causes. St is 
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clear, then, that the minor premiss expresses an ob- 
vious truth: the world and all things in the world are 
contingent. 

The conclusion of the argument is inevitable in 
view of the premtsses; it follows necessarily from 
the preniisses. 

There ts, therefore, a first cause of the world. From 
our remarks on causality and from the argument just 
discussed, we know that this cause is one, necessary, 
infuute, eternal. This Being, this First Cause, is God. 

Ifere the cruder sort of evolutionist arises with a 
smile at our simplicity. He says, ‘All this tall of 
causality is well enough. But you go too far when 
you imsist on having a first efficient cause necessarily 
existing in itself and acting as the producer of alt 
things outside itself. This wonderful worid of ours 
does not require so natve an explanation. We find a 
sufficient explanation of the world in the almost in- 
credibly long process by which the casmic develop- 
ment has been actualized. There was, to begin with, 
some mass of world-stuff—calt it nebula, call it mat- 
ter, call it the field of force and energy——and as eons 
rolled away there emerged from this mass forms 
that began crudely to be differentiated. Time passed, 
tremendous stretches of it, and forms were more and 
more clearly developed; the cleavage of form from 
form was more definitely achieved. Then, as ages upon 
ages passed... .” Here we interrupt on our own 
account and ask, “What causes the original nebula or 
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mass of world-stuff? Tt presents precisely the same 
problem as the world we sce around us to-day. Fe is 
contingent, for i changes and develops: it must 
therefore have its cause, and jis first cause: and thts 
first cause nmiust be eternal, one, mifinite., necessary. 
Our argument remains untouched by your remarks. 
You cannot muddle us with your talk of ages and 
ages, and eons and cous. What has tive to do with the 
question anyhow? Whether the world was made 
quickly or slowly cannot change the fact that it curs 
mace, that it demands its cause. You take as starting 
point the world as you think it once was; we take the 
world as it is; but we all take the world as starting 
point. And our argument is that one, eternal, infinite, 
necessary first cause is required for the world either 


as it is, or as, perhaps, it was.” 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


We have defined cause, effect, causality. We have 
seen that causality exists in the world as an indubi- 
table fact. We have defined the four major causes of 
miaterial things, viz., material, formal, efficient, final, 
and the minor causes that may subserve the action 
of the efficient cause, viz., tustrumental and ercu- 
plary causes. We have centered our attention and 
framed our argument upon efficient causality in the 
world. We have seen that things efficiently caused 
are contitugent upon their causes, and that such things 
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demand, as a sufficient reason and explanation of their 
existence, a necessary being which is the frrs/ cAicient 
cause. We have seen that the first efficient cause must 
be elernal, one, necessary, tifiiite, This first cause 


is Goad. 
ARTICLE 2, Tuer ARGUMENT FROM Morion 


a) Dectrine of Motion bh} The Argument c)} Discussion 
of the Argument 


a} DOCTRINE OF MOTION 

In the widest sense, motion is any activity, in- 
ternal or external, bodily or spiritual, that can be ex~ 
ercised in a finite being. Thus, in this sense, there 
is motion in walking, in growing, in singing, in un- 
derstanding, in making up one’s mind. 

Ina more definite sense, motion may be defined as 
the transition from potentiality to actualtty. This def- 
inition needs a word of explanation. A thing ts i 
potentiality, inasmuch as it has the capacity to do 
or to receive something; and a thing is mm actuality, 
inasmuch as such capacity is realized in fact. Thus, 
water is actually water (or is water in actuality), but 
potentially it 1s hydrogen and oxygen (or ts hy- 
drogen and oxygen in potentiality). Conversely, 
hydrogen and oxygen (taken in proportionate parts 
of two to one) are actually hydrogen and oxygen, 
but potentially these gases are water. In a word, 
a thing is actually what it 1s; potentially, 1t is what 
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it may become. And what it may become may al- 
fect the thing in its very substartce or in its acci- 
dents (i.c., quantity, quality, place, ete.). Thas, 
there is a transition from poteutiality ta actuality 
(and hence mofeit) when lot water becomes cold 
water, When a living body hecomes a lifeluss hacdy, 
when a hody is changed from one place to another. 

In evervday speech the term motto conveys the 
idea of movement in space, Or ratlicr as the movement 
of a body fron one place to another. This ts lace! nro- 
Har, or laceriotian, 

In whatever sense we choose to understand mo- 
tion, we find that it 1s always a thing given, con- 
ferred, transmitted ; it is never self-originating. Mo- 
tion always requires two things: the thing noved, 
and the aecer or wiotor. Motion requires a mover 
that is not one and the saine as the thing moved. 
Mhatever is moved ts moved by something other 
thes itself. This is a law that has ro exceptions. Life- 
less matter is inert and cannot move ttself: living 
things “nove themselves,” but not in the sense that 
they are the complete ortgin and source of thetr mo- 
tion, for they requive a creator, a conserver, anc the 
concurrence of their conserving cause in their activi- 
ties or mations. Perhaps a further word on this ivat- 
ter is in order. 

Lifeless things ave inert and do not move them- 
sclves. Jron filings that move towards a maguet are 
not self-moving ; they are moved by a power residing 
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in the magnet. Nor does this power give itself origin 
and activity, but comes from another source. A steam 
engine “moves” or, rather, 1s moved, because steam 
forces the pistons back and forth, and these move 
rods that move wheels. Nor is the force of steam 
self-originating, Steam is given reality and power 
by the action of fire upon water. Nor have fire and 
water their force of themselves, but depend upon their 
constituent elements, and these upon other things, 
and ultimately upon the first cause, which gives all 
being. 

Living thittgs move themselves in accordance with 
set laws of nature (plants) and also in accordance 
with instinct aroused by sense-knowledge (brutes), 
and also by free choice exercised after the field of 
choice is manifested by intellectual knowledge (men). 
But no living thing gives itself life, the power of self- 
motion. Nor does a living thing preserve itself in 
being and activity. Its being and its motion depend 
ultimately upon the first cause, which is thus also 
the first mover. A man’s senses perceive objects ; but 
there must be objects there to perceive, else the senses 
are not stirred or moved to activity. A man’s mind 
understands truths, but understanding depends upon 
sense-knowledge for its beginnings, and  sense- 
knowledge depends upon external objects of sensa- 
tion, Thus neither sensation nor understanding is 
self-originating, but both are dependent upon an in- 
yer life-principle (which did not make itself} and 
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upon objects of knowledge ( which did not make 
themselves). Wherever we find motion, we find that 
it is stirred into heing by samething other than the 
thing which is moved. Thus we have a wnyersally 
true dictum in the law, “iF Ratever is moved i mieced 
by something other Guan itsclf.” When we speak. of 
things less than the intinite first cause, we use the 
term “inove” ba loose sense; we should properly 
is moved" and “are 


f 


use the passive voice and say, 
moved.” 

Now, if everything moved requircs a mover, It is 
obvious that there must be a beginning of the chain 
of motion, there must be a first smocver, which is really 
first, and is therefore wot moved ttself by same other 
thing. In other words, the fact of motion requires as 
a sufficient explanation, a sufficient reason for its ex- 
istence, a first mover ilself wnmocved. Vor there can- 
not be an infinite sertes of movers or motors. If A 
is moved by 13, and 3 by C, and C by D, and D by F, 
alid so on, there must be a first beginning of the chain 
of mation, and of all such chains of motion. For the 
first mover must be exe, since, being truly the first 
Inover, it is not subject to the cause of motion, i.e@., 
is not subject to another mover; it causes motion but 
is itself uncaused: it must be identified with the first 
cause of all things, the one and infinite God. If the 
first mover were distinct from the first and infinite 
catise Of all things (which, as we have seen is one), 
then this first mover must be the creature of that 
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first and infinite cause, and so it is not frst at all, hut 
is moved into being by the first cause. 


b}) THE ARGUMENT . 

If there is motion in the world, there is a 
mover, and ultimately a first mover, itself 
unmoved ; 

Now, there is motion in the world; 

Therefore, there is a mover, and ultimately 
a first mover, itself unmoved. This we call 


God. 


C) DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENT 

The first statement (the major premiss} is ob- 
vious in view of what we have learned in discussing 
the nature of motion and its adequate explanation. 

The second statement (the minor premiss) is also 
evident. 

There have been philosophers (of whom FProtag- 
oras, Greek philosopher of the fifth century e.c., 
is the most notable) who asserted that we need not 
look for the origin of miotton, since everything 1s 
motion. “Nothing ts,” they say, “all is becoming.” 
This doctrine is self-contradictory. It asserts that 
everything is ina perpetual state of flux, change, mo- 
tion; and if this be so, all things are contingent, and 
the universal moving mass docs not explain itself, 
hut stil] demands a first cause. Thus there is need to 
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look for the origin of mation. Again: in the very idea 
of movement or metion there ts the nation OF some- 
thing uew being continually acquired, and of some- 
thing left behind, Ty the moving Gling. Movement 
means the feaving OF one state ob beri for anather, 
the leaving of potoudialiy for etaaht yy, Osawa st 
thing cannot give isc what tt cloes not possess 2 ie 
new and perpetuadly renewed acyisittans or actual 
ties must be given by sumething other thi the 
thing moved. Nor can moving things progress in 
a circular series, passing mutations areund a uni- 
versal ring, unless there is a Supreme Lamoved fe- 
ing outside the ring to originate and sustain dhe mo- 
tion, In no case, not even in the absurd supposttion 
that the “becoming theory” is true, can reason escape 
the conclusion that motion requires a first mover 
itself unmoved. 

We necd not pause to investigate in detail the doc- 
trine of the old Flcatics (Greek philosophers of the 
sixth and fifth centuries ». c.) that there is no motion 
in the world. Ti that be true, then there ts no validity 
in human knowledge. By our senses we perceive 
motion; by our mtuds we understand its presence and 
nature; and if there be no motion, Uhen senses and 
the mind are deccived about ong of the most evident 
facts in the world, and cannot be trusted at all. Tf 
there be no motion, there can be no real births or 
deaths, no growing up, no growing old. There is no 
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need then for the motorist “stalled’’ on the railway 
crossing to fear the onrushing train; there is na ov- 
casion for planting crops which cannot grow’; there 
is no possibility of taking the food which could not, 
in any event, be digested. And, since the denial of 
motion involves, as we have seen, the denial of the 
validity of human knowledge, there is no occasion 
to speak of reasons or arguments in support of the 
theory which denies motion: for, in the hypothesis, 
men’s minds cannot be trusted to know whether such 
reasons and arguments are valid or foolish. Denial of 
motion involves denial of human reason; it involyecs 
an intellectual short-circuit; there remains but dark- 
ness, nescience, and “the rest is silence.” 


SUMMARY GF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have defined motion and have 
explained various senses in which the term may be 
understood, We have investigated the law, H’hat- 
ever is moved is moved by something other than il- 
self, and we have seen that this “something other”’ 
must be traced back to a first mover itself unmoved, 
which is identified with the first cause itself uncaused. 
And this first mover ts Gad. 

In the preceding Article we learned that God, the 
First Cause, is one, infinite, eternal, necessary. In 
the present Article we learn that God is also un- 
moved and unmovable, t.¢., that God is tmmutable. 
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ARTICLE 3, Tritt ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN 


a) Meaning of Design ob) The Argriment ¢} Dtsetssion 
of the Argument 


a) MEANING OF DESIGN 

A. destgi ts, in sinwplest language, a plan. A plan 
may exist in faney or in intention; it may be ex- 
pressed in a sketch of wark to he done; it may stand 
revealed in the structure and function of an already 
existing thing. Thus, an are)itect’s conception of a 
projected building ts his design or plan; so also are 
his drawings: and the fintshed building exhibits in 
itself the plan or design of tts builder. 

Here we discnss the plan of the world around us. 
The world exists: it is not merely projected as a 
thing to be made; it must exhibit in itself the design 
of its maker. 

But has the world a plan? Is it not, perhaps, a hap- 
hazard mass of matter, a jumble of objects thrown 
together by accident? In a word, ts it not posstble 
that the world has been arranged by chance? No, it 
is not possible. Chance 1s an empty word in this con- 
nection. Chance cannot produce anything, nor the ar- 
rangement of anything. ff chance could produce any- 
thing, it would be a cause but, obviousty, chance 3s the 
opposite of cause. Tf chance were a cause, its effect 
would toilow logically fron it, and would not happen 
by chance at ail. Thus, to posit chance as cause is to m- 
volve oneself in a very evident contradiction. Of 
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course, even if the world were a jutmbled mass of ol-- 
jects, it would still require its cause; and its array 
ment, its very jumbled arrangement, would stil re- 
quire its cause. For if arrangement requires a cars, 
so does disarrangement; and chanee—that tricky 
word—cannot be the cause of etther. 

We use the word chance in daily speech, as when 
we say, “We met by chance,” or “It chanced to he 
raining.” But this use of the word is very different 
from that of the pseudo-philosopher who employs It 
to explain the world. In the expressions quoted, we 
mean that a meeting (which had its cavse in the per- 
sons who met and in their choice of paths) was g- 
forescen or unintended; and that the ratn (which had 
its cause in atmospheric conditions} was usewpected, 
or was a were circumstasce in the situation or event 
described, Thus we use the word chance as a loose 
equivalent for that which 1s unexpected, unforescen, 
unforeseeable, unintended, circumstantial, animpor- 
tant. So we speak of a chance mecting, a chance oc- 
currence, a game of chance (in which the outcome 1s 
not to be foreseen}, etc. We never really use the worl 
chance as cause; indeed, in every case, the term is 
applied to an unexpected or unintended or cireum- 
stantial effect. 

Granted, then, that chance cannot explain the 
world’s arrangement, may we not still maintain that 
the world (which has, of course, its adequate cause ) 
is without design, without plan? Not if we are in our 
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five wits, and if we lock at die world Por all about 
us we see regifarifty and erder, wid these are the sou 
of design. So obvious ts the wonderin arranyvement 
and order of the world that the anctunt Grecks cvlled 
it a cosmos, that is. a well-ordered thing: and the 
Romans could Bnd va merc suitable muue for the 
universe than aaedius, Which pyeanes clon aad av 
derly. Vhere is regularity in the movements of garth 
aud planets, in the constancy of types and species 
of living things, in the structure and arrangement 
of crystals in mineral substautces. sctentists tatk of 
physical, chemical, biological laws; and every one of 
these Jaws is a formula which expresses the constant, 
uniform order and regularity of objects and processes 
in the world, As well might one think to read the son- 
nets of Shakespeare printed in the dust by a hand- 
ful of type scattered at haphazard, as to think that 
the marvellous regularity anc order of the universe 
is without design. 

To choose hut a single example from a world of 
order—wihat wondrous arrangement and design is 
found in the structure of a simple plant. Tlere we 
have fine and delicate organs, cach serving tts pur- 
pose steadily and with adniirable exactitude, anc ail 
harmoniously conspiring to produce Hower, and fruit, 
and seed that will germinate and preduce other fertile 
plants of the same kind. 

Order means more than regularity of arrangement 
and fuuction; it means a regular arrangement made 
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with a view to some end, the serving of sorne pur- 
pose. This we find unmistakably in the world. The 
parts of a plant are not merely prettily arranged ; 
they are arranged in a manner suitable to the require- 
ments of the plant for life, growth, ancl gernunation, 
The eye of an animal is not only skilfully constructed; 
it 1s constructed to serve the purpose of seeing. The 
regular movement of earth and sun is not only a 
splendid and constant reality; it serves a great pur- 
pose, for it provides periods of light and heat, of 
rest and darkness, without which nothing could live 
and grow. The earth and its order serves the needs 
of men: the earth is fitted to be man’s home and his 
workshop; man breathes the air of heaven; the clear 
waters of the earth slake his thirst; plants, animals, 
and minerals furnish him with food, clothing, shel- 
ter, warmth, and means for the development of men- 
tal and bodily powers in invention, research, con- 
struction. Thus there is order everywhere about us, 
order which is arrangement with a purpose, order 
which is the expression of design, The telescope and 
the microscope have revealed wonders in the uni- 
verse, large and small; and whether we look out 
into the vast reaches of space or study the smallest 
particles of matter through magnifying lenses, we are 
everywhere confronted with a marvellous harmony, 
regularity, arrangement, order. In a word, we are 
confronted with applied design. 

For, where there is order, there is necessarily de- 
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sign, And where there is design, there is tufallibly : 
designer. And where there is a designer, there 1s 
an intelligent force. This reasoning is as invoutro- 
vertible as it is simple and direct. urther: the more 
wonderful the design, the more wonderful is the in- 
telligence of the designer. What a woudrens intetli- 
gence, then, has designed this great world, i gen- 
eral structure and in smallest detail: in the wide 
sweep of cosmic movement and in the sightest at- 
traction and cyhesion of particle with particle; in 
things lifeless and things alive; in the amazing har- 
monies and bewildering complexities of hving cells 
and tissues; in the incredible function of generation ; 
in the miracles of speech, of reasoning, of free-will! 
Dare we call it an intelligence less than infinite which 
planned this world? Dare we cali that power Jess than 
limitiess which carried the plan inte execution? 
féven if the marvel of the world did not foree us 
to conclude that an infinite intelligence designed the 
world and an infinite power exccuted the design, we 
should find our way to the same conclusion marked 
out by cold reason. For consider: if the intelligence 
which designed the world be other than the Tirst 
Cause, God, then that tntelligence is an effect, a crea- 
ture of the First Cause. And, since the effect receives 
its being and all of its perfections from its adequate 
cause, the intelligence which designed the world must 
have received all its being and perfection from God, 
and thus God is ultimately the intelligence that 
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planned the world. The same line of reasoning deiti- 
onstrates the fact that it is the power of God which 
executed the world’s design. Hence, that whicli is 
first, is always first: in causation, in conferring n1- 
tion, in making and executing design. And, since tic 
first Being is infirtte, i. e., limitless in all perieetiom. 
it follows that the first Being is infinite intelligeies 
and infinite power, or, in other words, is gmiisctos! 
and omnipotent. 
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; b) THE ARGUMENT 

ah} rt, If the world exhibits a most wonder ful and 
ia constant order, it has a most wonder hil 
| a and intelligent designer; nay, its de- 
! a signet must, in the last analysis, be the 
a | infinite First Cause or God; 

1 | Now, the world exhibits a most wonder fit 
| 7 and constant order; 


co 


Therefore, the world has a most wonder- 
ful and intelligent designer; nay, tts de- 
signer must, in the last analysis, be the 
infinite First Cause or God. Ilence, God 
exists. 
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a i 2, The execution of a design of such marvel- 
an lous complexity and perfection as ihe de- 
sign of the world, demands, in the last 
analysis, the exercise of infinite power ; 
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Now, the exsereise of infinite penver is the 
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Therefore, the execution of the desien of 

the world demaids the exercise of the i 

POWwcE Of Cie, Fleuee, Cac ex pst. : 

c) DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENT : 
The first stateruent (the miger premiss $ of the first i 


syllogism ts evidently true in view of our prcluiuary 
discussion of design. 

The second statement (the mittar premiss) of the 
first syllogism is also obviaits, 

The cornciuston follows of necessity. 

In the second syHogism, the major premiss is evi- 
dentiy true; for the same process of reasoning that 
leads us to the knowledge of an infinite intcHigence 
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in the designer of ihe world, Jeads us alse to thie 
knowledge of an infinite power in the execulor of the 
design. 

The minor prennss of the second syllogism is 
equally evident. There can be only one infinite being, 
as we have already proved, and this we cath Gact. 

The conclusion of the syllogism follows of neces- 
sity from the premissés. 

Au objection may be raised. One may say, “There : 
are imperfections in the world, and where there are 
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Hence, the designer of the world cannot be of infinite 
intelligence and power,” 

Betore answering this objection, let us be clear 
about the meaning of the term perfection. If a being 
has no limitations whatever, no deficiencies, no lack 
of all possible and thinkable actuality, then it is ab- 
solutely perfect. Obviously, an absolutely perfect be- 
ing is infinite ; and, since the infinite is necessarily once, 
there can be but one absolutely perfect being, Che 
perfection of other things—things which come ulti- 
mately from the infinite First Being and First Cause 
— is relative perfection, that is to say, such things are 
measured as perfect or imperfect in relation to their 
fitness or unfitness to serve the end or purpose for 
which they were made. In other words, such things 
are perfect or imperfect inasmuch as they are fit or 
unfit to do the thing for which they were designed. 
Now, the world, notwithstanding what are called its 
imperfections, is admirably suited to the attainment 
of the end for which it was designed. Therefore, while 
it ts not absolutely perfect (an impossibility, for the 
world is not infinite), it is relatively per fect. 

It is no denial of the infinite power of the First 
Cause to say that it cannot create another infinite 
thing, 1. e., an absolutely perfect thing. For a plural- 
ity of infinities is a contradiction; and infinite in- 
telligence and power would be self-contradictory, it 
would simply not be infinite, if it could produce an- 
other infinity. Besides, the idea that a perfect cause 
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must always produce the best thinkable erfects is not 
justified. Must all the works of anagem 11, €., actor, 
doer, perfornier) be measured by the fad’ power of 
the agent? Must every effect contain alf the perice- 
tion of its cause? Must a man wh cats tft five lnn- 
dred pounds never tift less than five hundred pounds ? 
Must the man who can speud a nitflien dollars never 
spend a dime? Must the automobile that can be driven 
at ninety miles an hour never be driven at five miles 
an hour? Must God, then, merely becatise He can, 
make things better or more perfect than they are? 
These questions indicate the absurdity of the objec- 
tion. Stil! God is infinitely wise, and we may truly 
say that the things He makes are indeed the very best, 
not in themselves, but 7# relation to the end they were 
designed to achieve. In a word, the world is not the 
best world, absolutely speaking ; but it is relatizely the 
best world. 

Imperfections in the world are, of course, no ar- 
gument at all against the existence of a designer. In- 
deed, imperfections cannot be known as imperfec- 
tions unless there is a standard of perfection, a design 
in fact, with which these imperfections appear ta be 
out of harmony. One cannot tell whether a picce of 
cloth is more or Jess than a yard, unless there is a 
recognized standard called a yard. Similarly, tmper- 
fections or irregularities cannot be known as irreg- 
ular if there is no standard of regularity (idesigit)} 
with which they fail, or seem to fail, to conform, [m- 
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perfections are no argument against design; on the 
contrary, they are a proot of design. They are the 
exceptions that prove the rule, i.e., the desist. 

By imperfections in the world we usually mean 
such things as harsh climate, noxious plants ar | 
animals, ill-health, imperfect organic structure, waste 
fauds, malarial swamps, wars, famines, plagues, pov- 
erty, etc. Many of these things are directly or tiuti- 
rectly due to the abuse of man’s great gift of free- 
will; they are not to be ascribed to God; far God 
gave man free-will for the best and highest purpose 
(which is the achieving of Himself and eternal hay 
piness), and Tle will not take away that gift; to do 
so would be to contradict Himself, Other imperfec- 
tions (such as harsh climate, animals unfriendly to 
man, desert spaces on the earth, etc.} are, as imper- 
fections, unintelligible unless we admit that some 
primal sin has blighted the earth. We shall see in a 
later Chapter that such a sin was tndeed committed ; 
we merely notice here that the material world itself 
bears evidence of the Fall. But these things called im- 
perfections lose their character as imperfections, and 
even become relative perfections, when we consider 
that they are very useful, and some of them even 
necessary, to fallen man. Without hardship, without 
stimulus, without many and continual prods to the 
task of achieving his last end, man would quickly de- 
generate into the broken victim of his own disordered 
passions, The imperfections of the world afford oc- 
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casion and apportinite far seli-contral, for penance. 
for stabiliziue character: they stir mail te Headtfsr, tin t+ 
tal, and spiritual effort, without which he wound ncver 
develop his capacities and capabilities | they Meke oe 
sible the splenitid thingss called ‘cacial virtues.” With- 


out sickness, aliction, worry, poverhy, Toy shoal we 
know of such perfeetions as anbiltiv of sou, spre 
ual stamina, heroism? Haw sheuld we have experi- 
ence OF sucli fine and gracious things as practical 
charity, benevatence, gencrosity ? Without tik: stress 
of trials and persecutions, how shonld we know the 
ennobling power of self-sacrifice and feel the glo- 
rious utspiration of martyrdcaim? 

If the thought should strike us, “Tfow can things 
external, such as mece harshness of efimate, be of 
any value fo man? flaw can such a thing be more or 
less than au imperfeetion pure and simple 2" we may 
find much ithunination in the following remarks of 
Mr, Hliflaire Getlloe (On, pp. 136-137): "LE one 
could exactly balance all the things which one desires 
ina climate, F will tel! you what would happen. One 
would Jose three things, cach imore important than 
the last-—-enerey, decent morals, and happiness. T sup- 
pose what one wonkt exactly balance in a chimate 
would be a sufficieney of moisture without dtseom- 
fort, a sufficiuney of ight without loss of repese, and 
a sufficiency of heat without the breeding of noxioas 
things. 2... Well, tf one Hyed fu such a chinate, | 
say that one would Jose energy aud morals and happi- 
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ness. They say that the mind turns inward when it 
suffers too much sorraw. That ts true; but it remains 
alive. It tarns inward also, but in a permanent dead 
fashion, when it has no stimulus at all.” 

Perhaps the most baffling of the imperfections of 
the world are those of organic deficiencies, mal formea- 
tions, and physical pain in brute animals. Well, if we 
deny the obvious fact of original sin and its effect 
upon the whole world, we are face to face with an un- 
answerable problem. But if we look upon the world 
as a place made for man alone, to be his temporary 
dwelling-place and workshop; a place that contains 
miany splendid creatures other than man, but all made 
for man’s use; a place, finally, that man’s sin has 
blighted and disordered—we shall easily understand 
that all creatures made to serve man must show some- 
thing of the result of the havoc that sin has wrought. 
And even these things serve man; in animal suffering 
and malformation, man can truly look upon a thing 
that sin has done, and he can learn to hate sin in him- 
self and to avoid it. Nor, on the other hand, is animal 
suffering a pute misery to the animal; without pain 
aud suffering animals would not know of their hurts 
or diseases, and would take no measures to protect 
themselves or preserve their existence. Rightly con- 
sidered, the imperfections here discussed are in no 
sense an argument against the relative perfection of 
the world’s design. 

Evil and suffering in the world are problems in- 
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soluble only when looked at in themscives, For the 
mere materialist, the unbeliever. the man who looks 
for his best heaven here on earth, evil and suffering 
are indeed problems without solution, Tut for tle man 
who does not refuse to look at human life as it is, 
and to see it, as it ought to be seen, agatinsé the back- 
ground of eternity, the problems do not present m- 
superable difficulty. Those who fook at the world's 
imperfections i fhemtselves, are like men who should 
consider a painful operation in itself and without 
reference to the thing called health and strength. 
There are such things as unpleasant means, but these 
may become endurable and even highly desirable in 
view of an important end which they will help to 
achieve. And so they may very properly be permitted 
to enter into the design that is directed to the attain- 
ing of that endl. 

It is the part of a wise and skilful designer to plan 
his work in such a way as to make it a suitable and 
useful means to the end it is intended to attain. How 
much wiser and more intelligent is the designer wha, 
when his original work is bhghted and broken, can 
quickly adapt the wreckage to serve as well as ever, 
How infinitely wise is the designer who has the intel- 
ligence and power to make the injured work serve 
better than ever in view of the new conditions of those 
that the design is to serve ;—-and such a designer is 
the Designer of this world. 

Leaving the very interesting question of “imper- 
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fections” in the world, let us turn our attention to an- 
other matter. Sometimes even learned men are tm- 
helievably dull, and in such moments they are bikciv 
to think that the Argument from Design is tnvalict if 
(1) they can produce by art some of the things pre- 
duced naturally in the world, or (2) 1f they happen 
to know the mere #avtes that men have invented fur 
physical ane chemical elements found in the malce- up 
of things in the world. Thus, it 1s passible to produce, 
by imeans of art, true diamonds, although, as a maticr 
of fact, the process is so elaborate and expensive that 
digging for the natural product and risking the chance 
of finding it in tried fields, comes rather cheaper ; anid 
besides, no diamonds of great size have as yet been 
produced artificially. But surely the diamond-maker 
plans his work; his design is, mndeed, very elaborate. 
There is obviously no argument in the business which 
can throw doubt upon the design of the world. Pur 
certainly it is not logical to assert or to imply that, 
because man can design a thing now, it was not de- 
signed in the first place. The other point considered 
here is equally valueless as an argument against ce- 
sign in the world. A chemist once remarked, “Took 
at this fine apple. Do you know, TI can tell you every 
clement that this fruit contains, This is a thing that 
nien of old could not do; but sctence brings progress : 
we inake steady advance ; the world gives up more and 
more of its secrets ; we are not so likely to cry ‘miraele’ 
now as we were a while back; nor, indeed, are we so 
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ready to admut a divine plan aml power i ihines.” 
If the learned chemist had hat traushited! his ve rbali- 
zation into significant speech, de would deulthss have 
been astonished——and it is net tea mich to liape that 
he would have heen ashanaal-~at while really satd. 
Por what he said amounts to this: dP &ktiow Che games 
that men have gtven fo several vers tev sierious Hanes, 
things which f cannot create ar even dee ta do crude, 
that are discovercd in making wu analysis of this 
fruit. OF course, lL donot kitow atali how these things 
came together to make this fruit, nor do ft undersiasd 
how they got the power to associate logether, nar of 
what essence they are. Enedecd, To onty know their 
names. Yet, ET fecl that knowing these names is a 
reason for denying design in the world.” Now, no 
sane man would make a statement of this land. in 
these words. But many a sane man, slany a scientist, 
many an educator, is maki just such statements 
every day, but he is “winding them about with cir- 
cumstasice,” he is using words ithe seteuce, and prog- 
ress, and enlightennient, and aodern advance, and 
contemporary state of knowledye, and such ferms, 
terms that lend a kind of dignity and ponderous sen- 
tentiousness to his wulterance. Truly, “the world ts 
still deceived with ornainent.” aud tt is largely the 
ornament of ornamental language. A simple but ade- 
quate answer might be made to the chemist—al- 
though the Str Ovacle of thie Upstart Sehoal 1s stire 
to find it naive, and to adnit the fact with a charm- 
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ing smile—in this wise: “You know what makes this 
apple. Suppose you construct one like it. Be sure to 
put seeds into if, seeds of your own wise making that 
will germinate and produce fruitful apple-trees.” And 
one might add: “Do this without destgu.” 

There is much to be learned from what the pom- 
pous sciolist would call “nursery examples.”’ Let us 
consider one. Suppose a watchmaker should give you 
a little white box, telling you that it 1s flled with a 
liquid substance, instructing you to keep it in a high, 
even temperature for twenty-one days, and assuring 
you that, at the end of that time, you would find in 
the box a splendid watch, with wheels, balances, 
jewels, face, hands, stem, case, all complete. You 
would not think the watchmaker sane. But suppose 
the experiment worked out as he said. Then, indeed, 
you would be forced to acknowledge him as the most 
wonderful and skilful watchmaker ever known in the 
world’s history. What a power, what an intelligence 
must be his who could design the elemental liquid and 
cause it to develop by such simple means as the ap- 
plication of heat into an intricate timepiece! Now, 
let the little white box of the watchmaker be replaced 
by an ordinary fertile egg. Here is a little white box 
filled with liquids. Keep it in a warm place for a few 
weeks, and what is the result? A thing a million 
times more wonderful and intricate than any watch. 
There will come from this little white box a creature 
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that 1s alive, finished to the last detail of beak and 
feather; furnished with eyes of marvellous construe- 
tion and mysterious power, capable of feeling, of 
hearing, of moving about; capable of finding fouct, 
though aninstructed; capable of transforming dead 
food into living tissue of inuscle, nerve. and bone; 
made in such wise that part fits perfectly to part in 
an organism of the most intricate arrangement and 
the most complex and delicate balance. [lere is plan, 
here ts design, here is power! 

When we hear large and learned talk of nature, 
and energy, and ferce, and adaptation, and enturei- 
ment, and behavior, and heredity, and transmitted 
variations, and all the sounding litany of scientific and 
pseudo-scientific terms, let us remember that names 
are names and nothing more. Anyone can paste on a 
label. We may call life by the name of bietic force or 
plasmic energy if we like; but we do not change the 
thing called life by giving it a Greck name; nor do 
we explain life merely by calling it something else. So 
with the things in this world. Cail them by what 
learned names we will, our learning does not explain 
them, nor does it take away their designer. The uni- 
verse, however named, still proclatms its design and 
its most intelligent, most powerful designer. 

In the arguments so far developed we have Iearned, 
by sheer reasoning, that there is a First Cause of the 
world and ail things in it, and that this Pirst Cause 
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is eternal, one, tfinite, necessary, turaitiable, canals 


client, omim potent, We may add another attribule ts 
the list: the First Cause 1s perfectly free. For, if the 
First Cause is one, is alone, what is there to fares i; 
action ? And self-forcing is unthinkahle, for it aivels oe: 
a limitation in the wifoite (and hence woan-diisrited 
l‘irst Cause. Therefore, the idea of force or conn 

sion affecting the First Cause and requiring its action 
is self-contradictary; and it follows that the Tir. 
Cause is perfectly free in producing its effects. This 
most perfect First Cause we call by the name Gud. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have defined design and have 
studied its obvious presence in the world. We have 
seen that chance can never be a cause of anything. 
but is ouly an accident or a circumstance of an effecd, 

From the order and design of the world we have 
conchided by direct reasoning to the existence of a 
designer. We have seen that this Designer must Le 
of boundless intelligence and power. 

The Argument from Design is often calfed Pic 
Teleologial Argument, a name derived from the 
Greek word telos, which means end. For a thing de- 
signed is designed to attain a purpose or end; where 
there is design, there ts inevifably an end to be reached 
by the design. 
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ARTICLE 4, ‘Trig ARGUMENT FROM TE 
Marvy Qreer 
a) Meaning of the Moral Orcer hy The Argument 
¢) Discussion oF the Avenel 
a) MEANING OF THE MOKAL ORDER 
By the moral order we mwas the departincat of the 
world’s activity that is marked with: dhe cluuraecter ol 
morafily, that is, which is might or wrong, oud or 
had. In a word, dhe aera order Wieans the free and 
deliberate activity of human hetuys. AU hiuniatn con 
duct which is deliberate and free belongs lo tie dora 
order. 
Man, in his free and deliberate acts, is conscious of 
an obligation. He inevitably knows that there is a 
duty upon him and a prohibition: he knows that he 
must do good and avoid endl. We recognizes an order 
in things that he is bound to conserve and forbidden 
to disturb. All men, ina word, feel clearly and know 
unmistakably that their activitics are subject to @ face. 
Now, this is not a physical law Itke the Iaw of growth 
or the cirenlation of the blood, laws which ian cammat 
disabey ; this is a law which governs by suasion and 
not by force or coercion; it is a law which men are 
physically free to disobey, but which their under- 
standing cannot disregard, ‘This Jaw is called the nat- 
ural law; it is a moral law which indicates to man 
what he ougAt to do, but does not force hin to do it. 
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We say that a man’s conscience (1. €., Teason recog- 
nizing and pronouncing upon matters of good and 
evil, right and wrong) makes him aware of the maral 
law. This fact is universally true. All men of all tines, 
savages and cultivated peoples, have come to a know!l- 
edge of right and good to be done, and of evil and 
wrong to be avoided, as they come to the “use of reu- 
son.” 

Now, among varied peoples there may be various 
applications of the moral law, but the law itself is 
everywhere and always the same, viz. “Do good; 
avoid evil.” If at times there exist odd and varying 
notions of just whet is good and what is evil, human 
weakness and human perversity (evidence of the 
Fall!) explain the diversities. But there are no di- 
versities among men even in applications of the moral 
law in obvious matters. No man of any race or tribe 
ever believed that murder, lies, contempt of parents, 
are good things; no man ever thought that love of 
parents, truthfulness, honesty, are evil. It is no objcc- 
tion to this statement to assert that the Roman father 
believed he had the right of tife and death over his 
children and his slaves, and that he sometimes killed 
them. This is not saying that the Roman approved of 
murder ; it is only saying that he did not regard as 
murder the killing of his children or slaves. The 
Carthagenian mothers who threw their infants into 
the flames in the horrible worship of Moloch, did not 
regard murder as good; they regarded sacrifice to 
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Moloch as no murder. The wrong view of Jvonuin 
and Carthagenian was a perverse aud mistaken ip 
plication of the moral law: if was iota fatlure to 
recognize a moral Jaw at all. Was not 
parental authority a recognition ci moral Jaw t wits 
not the sorry idea of an obligation te worship Malach 
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amoral idea ? 
ry i _ $ ‘ 
There isa law then which iniposes itself upou van s 


consciousness, and he feels its obligation evel when 
he does not obey it in action. Whence comes this 
law? Man does not make it for himself, for it offen 
forbids what he wants to do, and conunands what he 
would be glad to avoid : his wishes make no change in 
the law, as they certainly would if he were its author. 
Nor can the moral law be explained by saying that 
it isa mere outgrowth of custom among men, A cas- 
tom can be changed ; but reason asserts that the moral 
law cannot be changed. Reason revolts at the tdea of 
murder being made a virtuous act, of men giving 
thanks for the privilege of having thetr property 
stolen, of mothers rejoicing in the shame of their 
children ; and yet reason would have no inipulse to re- 
ject these things 1f the view that they are wrong were 
merely a habitual point of view, a custom, linally, 
laws passed by kings and senates—/:vastan legista- 
tion, in a word—cannot explain the moral law and 
the knowledge of man that there are things good and 
things evil. For human Jaws can be abrogated ; new 
laws can he passed; and if humian laws are the source 
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| ie a of the moral Jaw, the moral law can be change. must take the fortn of coercion or foree for hifeless a 
if {3 ‘a Statute books may come to justify murder ant tv things and for living things cevedel of freeones: if : 
Ae GE make theft a virtuous act; but the human nund will must take the form of the miercal lave tor creatures ! 
i} | : lH. never be able to regard murder as good and theft as a whose activitics are under their awn control and ff 
f fi Ha virtue. We are forced hy the irresistible evidence 1! within thetr owi choice, : 
a 4 reason, of common sense, to reject the idea that the é 
1 i i moral law comes from man himself, or from custoit, b) THE ARGUMENT F 
is i | or from human Jegislattion.—The question still re- There exists in the consciousness of all men E 
a] | i mains: Whence comes the moral law? the inevitable knowledge of a tniversal as 
| ! ay The moral law is, first and foremost, a true fac’. law, changeless and thsulate, which re- ; 
| : : Henee it must, of necessity, come from a lawgiz'er. quires the tree-will (though it daes poe ; 
| I i This lawgiver (who is not man himself, nor man’s compel ar force it} to do good and to avoid i 
i ili ti ancestors) obviously must have the intelligence to evil; | 7 § 
Ait j frame the moral law, the right and power to impase Now, stich a law PPP oe? the CO IStenee of : 4 
Tl i fi it, and the wisdom to enforce it. This legislator we a Jawgiver, distinct Jrom and superior to i 
: Hy a call Ged. | man’s nature and will, who is uttunately . ¢ 
| | ‘A | It is obvious, of course, that the Supreme Lepisla- identiBed with the First Cause, Gad. i 
: | i ; tor and the First Cause of the world must be one and Therefore, God exists. | : 
i I, ial the same reality. or if the Legisjator be distinct : 
At a} from the First Cause, then the Legislator is an cf- ¢) DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENT : ‘ 
a ii fect of the First Cause, proximate or remote, and his The first statenient is evident in view of what has : 
ij: iF : intelligence, right, power, come from, and are ulti- been said in cliseussing the moral order. The moment 

ati mately to be ascribed to, the First Cause. And, fur- a man ceases to be an infant, the moment he “eornes 

it ther, it is clear that the First Cause of the world, to the use of reasou,’’ as the saytug is, that moment 

i. being supremely intelligent and powerful (as we have he recagnizes certain things ag good and certain things 

:; 1K proved in another place), must have had a plan and as evil; and he realizes an obligation incuorbent upon 

a design that fle willed to have carried out; tt is ob- him of doing the good and avoiding the evil thrays. 

‘ideal vious that the I*irst Cause has established a course Not ail things, indeed, but certvin things are clearly 

a for tle attamunent of Tis purpose; and such a course known as good tn theutselves (aud so to be done or at 
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least permitted), and other things are known as civil 
an themselves (and henee forbidden), The coming 
“to the use of reason” is not a sudden recognition oF 
these things, but a gradually clarifying knowledge af 
some of these things; and as life aud experience con- 
tinue, the actual number of such things normaly in- 
creases in one’s knowledge; but the seoral daw tlsel} 
(i, e., “Do good; avoid evil’) is clearly known from 
the moment a person “becomes responsible” for his 
conduct. This is a requirement of rational nature: 
hence the moral law is truly wsatversal: it is recognized 
by all normal men of all times, And, further, the moral 
law is changeless, as we have amply shown above. 
Vinally, the moral law is absolute, as liuman con- 
sciousness and experience testify. “Absolute” means 
“onconditional.”” Conscience does not say, “Do good, 
if you like; avoid evil, if you please.’ Conscience says 
simply, “Do pood; avoid evil,” without reference to 
human likes or pleasures. Similarly, in its individual 
mandates or applications, the moral law is absolute. 
Conscience says, “Do this; shun that”; it does not 
say, ‘De thts, 1f you find it convenient; avoid that, 
unless you dislike doing it.” There ts no condition or 
qualifier attached to the mandates of the moral law ; it 
is absotitte, 

The second statement of the Argument is a simple 
requisite of reason. I¢ffecet demands an adequate 
cause; if there 1s a law, there is a lawgiver. That the 
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lawgiver is distinct front man’s owi nafure, mans 
will, is obvious: else mau coukdl change the moral lew 
and free himself of its obligation withowtl any sense 
of guilt. That the lawgiver is superior to man’s na- 
ture and will, is abviows Prony the fact that man is 
constrained to recognize hitnselt is the sehjyers af the 
law, as under the direction of the lawgtver. 

The conclusion follows logically from Che prerm- 


isses, 


SUMMARY OF FTE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have seen that there exists a 
moral order, an inevitable classification of free hu- 
man acts as good and evil. We have indicated the 
existence of the moral flaw, which demands the per- 
formance of good acts and forbids those that are 
evil. All men are forced by their rational nature to 
admit both that the moral law exists anel that they are 
subject to it. We have seen that the moral law cannot 
come from man himself, nor from long-established 
custom, nor from human legislation: in a word, thts 
law cannot come from any merely human source. 
Men are subject to this law; it must, thercfore, come 
from a stiperhtuman source. We conctude that there 
is an ortginal Lawgiver (who is God Flimsclf, the 
First Cause), independent of and superior to man’s 


will, 
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48 APOLOGETICS 
ARTICLE 5. THE ARGUMENT FROM ITiss'rory 


a) Value of Universal Human Consent 
¢) Discussion of the Argument 


a) VALUE OF UNIVERSAL HUMAN CUNSENT 

When alt men of all times agree upon the existence 
of a certain fact, we say that there is a auttersal fir- 
man consent in the matter upon which they are agreed. 
The word consent is used liere in its original Latin 
meaning of agreement or common feeling. Even 
though, here and there, individual men or groups of 
men prove the rule of such consent by exception, we 
still call the consent or consensus universal. 

Now, of what value is this universal consent ? Docs 
it necessarily express truth? Is there mot at least a 
possibility of such consent being erraneaus ? 


The wuniversal consent of mankind in matters tia 


pertain to reason, or depend upon reason, simply can- 
not he erroneous. Here the universal consent cannot 
be other than the voice af rational nature, and if that 
can he false, there is no longer any certainty in human 
reasoning at all, and we can know nothing for cer- 
tain. Since we cannot contradict ourselves by the ab- 
surdity of absolute scepticism, we must declare that 
the voice of rational nature is an infallibly true voice. 

But, it may be objected, all men once agreed that 
the sun moves around the earth. Vhey were wrong, 
though their consent was truly universal. Flence, the 
universal consent of mankind is valueless as a test 
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of truth. This objection docs not touch our positien 
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facts. Men may be wrong in Judging the niation of 
the sun: they cannot be wrong in judging that motion 
requires a mover. Men nay be wrong in judgiug, 
from mere appearances, that a certain triangte is 
equilateral; they cannot be wrong in concluding that 
the angtes of a triangle equal T8o". 

In the present Article we speak of the universal 
consent of mankind as a rcasened couctusten from 
known facts and experiences ot Tic. God is not seen 
in the sky like the sum; God is not observed by the 
senses like the heat of a suminer day. Vhere ts uo 
possibility of universal error duc to the precipitate 
judenient of mankind about God as about a physical 
fact observable by the senses. But sky, 
heat, and stars, and men, and beasts, 
existing in the world are known facts, 


act earth, and 
adic all things 


and reason re- 
quires that they have an explanation sufficient to ac- 


count for their existence. Thus, if is a reasoned judg- 
ment that declares the existence of a First Cause, a 
First Mover, a first Designer, a Virst Lawgiver. And 
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while the reasoning process is often obscure and in- 
articulate, it is indeed a true reasoning process that 
leads men to the knowledge of God, and not a hasty 
judgment upon observed phenomena. A untversal 
reasoning process leads to a single universal consent 

regarding the existence of God. In such a fadgment 

the universal consent of mankind cannot be false, else 

there is no trusting reason at all, there is no truth to he 

known for certain about anything. 


b) THE ARGUMENT 

That which is declared by the universal con- 
sent of mankind as a judgment of rational 
nature, must be true; 

Now, the existence of God is declared by the 
universal consent of mankind as a judg- 
ment of rational nature; 

Therefore, the existence of God must be true. 
God exists. 


¢) DISCUSSION OF THE ARGUMENT 

The first statement (the major premiss) 1s cer- 
tain in view of our remarks upon the value of unt- 
versal human consent. 

The second statement (the minor premiss) fs sup- 
ported by the evidence of all history; and this, by the 
way, 1s the reason for calling our present argument, 
The Argument fram Iistory. The study of languages 
{philology} shows that all historic peoples have had 
a name for God. Monuments and temples, priesthoods 
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and sacrifices, festivals and sacred rites, testify to the 
incontrovertible face that some klea of divinity has 
always and everywhere been tu the mind of naan. 
Writers of all eras, travellers, archacolovists, ancl lis- 
terians are at one i their testimony that no people 
or tribe ever existed without some notion of a deity. 
The idea of divmrity is inevitably hound up in nature ; 
and the conchision that God caists is directly reasoned 
from the tacts and experiences of life. The voice of 
nature proclaims the existence of the Author and 
Ruler of nature. ven beltef in false gods, in many 
gods, in monstrous gods, is still a behef (however 
perverted) in divinity; and behind all such beliefs, 
behind the notion of many gods, there has always 
been, as Mr. G. K. Chesterton so well says, “the idea 
of one God, like the sky behind the clouds.” Men can- 
not escape the knowledge that there is an originator 
aud ruler of the world. Pheir further conclusions may 
lead to false beliefs, like belief in many gods, but the 
original conviction is the reasoned conviction, and 
this is everywhere aud always the same. It is with this 
conviction that our present argument deals. 

The third statement (the conclusion} follows in- 


evitably from the premisses. 


SUMMARY OF THE AKTICLE 


In this brief Article we have sttidicd the value of 
universal human consent as the expression of infal- 
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lible truth. We have learned that while many men, 
or even all men, may be wrong in their interpreta- 
tion of mere physical facts, all men cannot be wrong 
in a judgment which is a direct inference of reason 
from known facts. Ja a matter of rational infcreuce, 
what al? sen of all times have everyuhere known as 
trite, must, as a matter of fact, be really true. Such ct 
universal agreement is the very voice of rational na- 
ture, and if it can be false, then there is no trusting 
reason at any time in any pronouncement, there is no 
certainty ta be had in anything. To deny the validity 
of reason in this wholesale fashion is to involve onc- 
self in self-contradiction. The man who says, “T still 
deny the value of your argument from universal hu- 
man consent; as a matter of fact, there is no certainty 
to be had about anything,” must find an answer to 
the reply, “Are you ceriain of that?” If no, then 
there is no certainty that there is no certainty. If yes, 
then there ts certainty after all! 

In plain matters of rational inference, therefore, 
certainty is to be had; and when all men agree upon 
such mference, error in their conclusion is unthink- 
able. Now such an agreement proclaims the existence 
of God. Therefore, God exists. 

To conclude the Chapter on the Existence of God, 
we must make a brief study of 4 theisu, which denies 
God’s existence, and of Agnosticisaz, which declares 
God’s existence doubtful and a matter that can never 
be certainly known by man. 
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1. Atheisne (from the negalve vr privative Greck 


2 cmt etree eens’ 8 


particle a and the noua ifees, “God } denies C1 exe 
istence of God. Vhose who profess -Sthetenun as it due 
trine are called thearcticdt! or specufatiee aGtersts, 
while those who Hve as though there were no Cod, 
even though they profess belie fir tbiany are fritecticiad 
athersis. We epuals lrere oy theoretrcal or speculative 
Atheism. 

Theoretical Atheisin does not square with human 
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reason. Reason demands the extstenee of God. as we 
have shown im various rational proots of God's ex- 
istence. Atheism does not offer a single telling argu- 
nient against these proois, nor can it offer positive : 
argument for ils claims. Atheism does not meet hu- 
man needs; it conflicts with cold reason; tf takes ; 
hope, courage, joy, and love out of the heart; it ren- 
ders futile the desire for happiness which is tmeradi- 
cably implanted in every Taman seul. lurther, athe- 
ism destroys morality; for if there is no Gad, there is 
no supreme judge of human conduct, no suprente leg- 
islator, No sipreme law, no supreme sanction for law 
(i.e, no everlasting reward or punishment). Athe- 
ism also destroys authority, for all authority in the 
world ts ultmmately based upon the supreme authority 
of God. 

It 1s doubtful whether there are, or ever have been, 
any thoroughly sincere and perfectly ceanvinced theo- 
retical atheists. I’ricde ane] perversity frutye led some 
men to deny God; the love of a fullowing, and the 
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puerile pleasure of saying shocking and startling 
things, have caused others to declare themselvcs 
atheists. But when reason is allowed to function, and 
is not throttled by vanity, pride, ar perversity, men's 
niunds mst recognize the existence of God. As a 
matter of fact, all the most noble and enlightened men 
of every age have openly professed their belief im 
God. 

zZ. Agnosticism (from the Greek a and guostikos, 
“knowing’’—hence not Rnowtng, ignorant) is the 
doctrine that men doe #ot know and cannot know 
whether there is a God. This is at once a cowardly and 
ati impertinent doctrine. It is cowardly, because it is 
a refusal to face facts; it is a doctrine suitable for 
what is called, in the language of the streets, “a quit- 
ter”: it is a surrender to tinfounded doubt; it is a 
weak refusal to see facts and to trace them to their 
source. It is an impertinent doctrine, for it declares, 
with the saucy attitude of a spoiled child, that what the 
“auitter” fails to do, other men are powerless to do. 

Normal minds have no pattence with agnosticism. 
We all can respect honest doubt; but doubt about the 
existence of God is not honest; if reason be employed, 
certainty in the matter must be attained. An agnostic 
is like a man who should say, with a silly and super- 
cilious smirk, “Well, f won’t go so far as to deny that 
two and five make seven, but, after all, I don’t know.” 

An agnostic is one who preaches a religion of dark- 
ness. Fle is not like a humble man who frankly says, 
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* 3 es Nee ae an 
“T don’t know where Tam in this fog": he is like the 
insanely proud man who crics with an atr ot demoni- a 
acal triumph, ‘‘fTere Jam in the fog: and here we all 
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are !” ; 

If one should say, “I am in some doubt whether ( 
South America exists,’ we should say, “Phere is a 
way to make sure; take that way.”’ To the agnostic we : 
say, “You pretend that uo man can know whether if 


God exists, but you shall not enslave our minds with 
that grotesque pretense. [low do you Auout men 
cannot know ? Produce your evidence, bring forward 
your proots. Until you show reason, you cannot ex- 
pect men to contradict reason for the pleasure of re- 7 
lying upon your unsupported word. Must men not ‘ 
say, ‘I believe in God’: and must they say instead, ‘I 2 
believe in the oimisctent Agnostic’ ? Tf you thus deily 
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yourself, give evidence of your divinity; give us = fi 
proofs of your existence and your all-einbracing wis- Be ie 
dam. If you cannot do that, you are an impertinent a: 
upstart. As a matter of fact, there ts a God. There is rs a 


a way to make sure that there is a God; take that way, 
and leave your preaching of doubts.” ie 

Agnosticism, like atheism, upsets morality; for a | 
doubtful God cannot be a certain judge of human 
conduct, the frammer of certain faw, the certain source 
of authority. Thus both atheism and agnosticism cou- 
tradict reason and are pernicious in their practical 
results, 
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CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES 
Ol GOD 


We have proved that God is. Now we are to study cfiut/ 
God ts. In this Chapter we seck to express, in general but 
quite definite terms, what God is in Himself; then we wi! 
investigate in some detail certain of the divine perfections. 
In other words, we are to study, first the natiuee, then the 
aitrioutes ot God. 

The Chapter is divided tnto two Articles, as follows: 

Article t. The Nature of God 
Article 2. The Attributes of God 


ARTICLE I. Tot Nature or Gop 
a} Meaning of Nature b) God's Nature 


a) MEANING OF NATURE 

By the natuve of a thing we mean its essence con- 
sidered as the root and source of its proper activities. 
Thus we say that thinking and reasoning is in ac- 
cordance with the nature of man, that it belongs to 
the nature of fire to burn, that it is the nature of the 
eye to see colored objects, that it is natural for animals 
to move about, and so on. 

When we observe an activity that is always and 

56 
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everywhere characteristic of a thing, we have an 
index to the weture of that thing: we learu what cr 
thing is from the manner in whieh it acts. Thais, ty 
studying the charncteristic activities of a thing we 
learn to define the thing itself, to declare just what 
sort Of thing it is; to formulate, fa a word, a delat 
tion of ads Mature. 


b) GOp's NATURE 

The activity of God is made manifest to human 
reason through experience of the world around us. 
This experience shows us that there must be a firsé 
cause, ttself uncaused, and that this must be a aeces- 
sary being. This Tirst Cause and Necessary Being is 
God. All this we have learned in the Chapter on God's 
existence. Itere we study the matter further to fincl 
its implications, its fuller meaning, so that we may 
formulate a satisfactory definition of God, and state 
just what God’s nature is. 

I. God is necessary being; Tle cannot sot-be; He 
must exist ; existence Dclongs to Ifis very essence. \We 
conclude perforce that God ty Self-Lvistent Betug. 
Obviously, God ts not se/f-caused,; the term is a con- 
tradiction: it realy means that a thing exists first and 
then gives itself existence—an obvious absurdity. God 
is not caused at all. Tle exists, not from Tlimsclf, but 
of Ilimself. Tle is Subsistent Being Itself. Now, 
since God is wholly uncaused, and since there is 10 
causality at all which is not rooted in Himself, there 
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is nothing in God that ts subject to the action of any 
cause, There is, in other words, nothing fetecntial 
in God which the action of due cause could render 
' actual; nor is there anything in God which can he 
reduced from actuality to potentiality through the 
operation of adequate cause. For the “dtte cause’ ancl 
“adequate cause” of which we speak do not exist, nor 
is there anything in God that could be subject to thetr 
action if they did. In a word, there is nothing po- 
tential ahout God at all; J7¥e as Pure Actuahty; He is 
the Pure Actuality of Existence. 

2, Since God is the Pure Actuality of Existence, 
there is nothing conceivable that can be imagined as 
added to God, in such wise as to make Ifim greater 
or more perfect; nor can anything be thought of as 
removed from God, in such a way as to make Him less 
perfect. For, since God is not subject to causal action, 
there is no cause that could produce an increase or 
diminishment in Him. Again, even tf there were such 
a cause it would have to come from God Himself, and 
God, subjecting Himself to its action, would be sel f- 
changed thereby. Now, self-change ts as contradictory 
in a necessary Being as self-cause. T'inally, only the 
absolute fulness, completeness, plenitude of being 
(i. e., of perfection) can require existence ; and hence 
a necessaty Being must have the plenttude of all be- 
tug. Now, that which has absolute plenitude of being, 
which can neither be increased nor decreased in per- 
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fection, must be tafuite, Therefore, Cea ts ape fiitede, 
or infitiely perfect. God's infinity or “‘finiilessness” 
in perfection Is not a mlere negation of hmiiting causes 
or boundaries; it is the postiic'e fulness af bemg in 
pure and absalute actuality. 

3. Obviously, there cannot he a plurality of infhuate 
beings, An infinite being has the absotute fulness and 
plenitude of being. There is, se to speak, ro Iperer 
‘eft over” for another thing to possess of ttself ancl 
in its own absolute right. If there were two infitlite 
beings, there would be perfection proper to the first 
which the second did not possess, and similarly there 
would be the proper perfection of the second which 
would necessarily be absent from the first: as a fact, 
neither of the two “infinite beings” would be infinite. 
Therefore, it follows directly from the fact ot God’s 
infinity that F[e is ove God and that there are ne others 
equal to Llim. God is the one and enly God, This truth 
we express by the term zezzty of God. 

4. Since God is infinite and uncaused, it follows 
that He is simple, 1. e., not composed of parts or ele- 
ments. In other words, God 1s not a cunzpostte or com- 
pounded being. Every composite being is contingent 
upon the union of its parts and requires a uniting 
cause to bring these parts into union, But in God 
there is neither contingency nor subjection to causal- 
ity. Again, the parts of a composite being are logically 
or naturally prior to their union; and there is nothing 
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prior to the eternal God, the necessary first Cause. 
God, therefore, is suafie. He has no possessed parts 
or perfections; IJis perfections are one with [lis uis- 
divided essence; all that God has, He ts. Thus, proy- 
etly speaking, God does not Aave wisdom; Gad fs 
Wisdom. Wisdom is one with the mfinite essence oi 
God, and hence God is Inhnite Wisdom. Similarly, 
God is Infinite Justice, Infinite Mercy, infinite Power, 
etc, 

5. Since God is simple, Ele is spiritual. Por a real, 
subsistent being must be either bodily or spiritual. 
Now, a bodily being is always made up of bodily 
parts, is contingent upon these parts and upon their 
union, is composite. But, as we have seen, God is not 
composite, but simple. He is therefore not bodily ; it 
remaitis that He is spiritual. And, being infinite in all 
perfection, He is a Spirit tnfinitely perfect. 

To sum up: Our fundamental idea, our basic grasp 
of God is this: God is Self-Existent Being; He is 
Subsistent Being Itself. This is a setaphysical defini- 
tion of God——metaphysical, because it consists af the 
essential realities that are understood to make up the 
very idea of God. In the physical order God ts a real 
being, infinite and spiritual; and we express this fact 
in the physicat definition of God: God is a Spirit in- 
finitely perfect. In answer therefore to the question, 
Whatis God? we say: 

God is Self-Extstent Being; Ged is Subsistent Be- 
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ing Liself (the metaphysical essence of God, expressed 
in metaphysical definitions) : or 

God is fifinite Spirit; God ts a Spirit Tiofuttely 
Perfect (the physical essence of God, expressed in 
physical definitions }. 


SUMMARY OF THif ARTICLE 


In this Article we have discussed the meaning of 
nature. We have studted the nature of God, proceed- 
ing Arst to discover the content of the very tdea or 
concept of a necessary being, and so we found the 
metaphysical essence of God and expressed this in a 
metapltysical definition. Then we studied the direct, 
objective nature of the Self-lixistent Being, and 
found that this must be one, infinite, simple, spiritual ; 
so we found the physical essence of God and gave it 
expression ina physical defnution. 

Our reasoning in this Article has been somewhat 
involved, but it has been clear and inevitable. It is 
as incotitrovertible as the reasoning which leads to 
the demonstration of a thearem in geometry. The 
Catholic apologist should appreciate the worth and 
dignity af this reasoning, and he should require his 
auditors to appreciate it. There is not a shred of 
sentiment about it, nor is it marked by deviousness 
or word-jugeling. It 1s coldly scientific, 
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62 APOLOGETICS 
ARTICLE 2. THE ATTRIBUTES OF Gop 


a) Meaning of Aitribute b) Attributes of Being c) At- 
tributes of Intellect d} Attributes of Will 


a} MEANING OF ATTRIBUTE 

By an atiribute or property of a thing we mean a 
perfection which belongs to the nature of the thing, 
but is no essential part or constituent element of 
the thing. Once a thing is perfectly constituted in its 
essence, and is not thwarted or impeded, it inevitahly 
manifests its attributes. The attributes of a thing 
“flow out,” so to speak, from the perfectly constituted 
essence of the thing. In other words, the thing being 
witat 1¢ 4s, certain attributes follow. To illustrate: The 
Church is an institution founded by God-made-Man 
Himself to teach and govern men and lead them to 
salvation. The Church being what tt is (i. e., divutely 
founded for a definite purpose}, it follows that the 
Church cannot fai! in that purpose, and cannot teach 
nten falsely. Ina word, the Church is indefectible and 
infallible: or, in other terms, the Church has the at- 
tribuics of indefectibility and infallibility. To ilfus- 
trate further: Man is a rational animal, and niust 
exercise the function of thinking. Thinking is no part 
of man, but when a man’s essence is fully and per- 
fectly constituted, when its operations arc not 
thwarted by immaturity, defect, unconsciousness, dis- 
traction, then inevitably a man must think. Fhus 
thinking is an attribute of man. It is that which must 
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be attributed to man as man‘ pum being what fe ts, 
the attribute follows of necessity, and mian is neces- 
sarily a thinking creature. 

Attributes are distinetive of the thing to which they 
belong ; they are indices Of a particular nature. [fence 
they are called properttes, that is, they are proper to 
spectal natures. The sum-total of the attributes ov 
properties of an essence is found commaturally fomed 
with that essence alone. Thus, to know the attributes 
of an essence is to know @ nature. “Fo understand the 
nature of anything we study its attributes. 

Attributes, then, are perfections possessed by a 
thing precisely because it is the kind of thing that tt 
is. Now, we have seen that God is simple, and so God 
does not possess or have perfections distinct from 
Himself. God is one and indivisible, and all Li1s per- 
fections are of His essence: all that God fas, God ts. 
Properly speaking, therefore, God fras no attributes, 
Still, it is impossible for the limited human mind to 
take a direct and all-embracing view of the untimited 
God, Our study must follow a plan that seeis to 
sever the divine perfections one from another and 
from the divine essence. In a somewhat similar man- 
ner, we are forced by our human limitations to stucly 
any great or majestic object in a fashion that may be 
called piecemeal. Thus we may look upon the stately 
Jungfrau; we may view it from many angles; each 
angle will give new impressions, new vistas of back- 
ground, new shapes and contours: yet the mountain 
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is a single peak. Surely, if we cannot behold even 4 
bodily object on all sides in a single view: if we can- 
not have an understanding of any intellectual prin- 
ciple in all its actual and possible applications by «ne 
simple unstudied grasp of mind; then our unstudied 
view of the infinite God cannot be a stuple all- 
entbracing vision or understanding. Dut Jet us keep 
clearly in mind, as we study the various attrtbrutes of 
God, that these are really not distinct from God, but 
are one with His undivided essence. God, in His very 
essence, is all that is perfect in limitless degree; for 


God is sumple and infintie. 


b) THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD’S BEING 

In discussing the Nature of God we have discov- 
ered His fundamental attributes, viz., His necessity, 
infinity, unity, and simplicity. Here we are to study 
certain other divine attributes. 

The attributes of God that belong immediately to 
His Being as such, are His efernity, wunmensity, 
ubiquity, and tmoniutabitty. 

1. We indicate God’s eterntiy when we say, “God 
always was and always will be.” Since God has no per- 
fection distinct from Ilis essence, Elis eternity is one 
with Elimself, Gad is necessary being, uncaused, with- 
out beginning or end. Ilis existence doves not protract 
itself through successive moments, days, years, cen- 
turies; it is wholly present in a single unending soz, 
For God there is no past, no future, but an ali- 
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embracing present, a single undying universal in- 
stant-—The proof of God's eternity lies in the fact 
of Ilis necessity. A necessary being must exist, anid 
eannot be non-existent: existence belongs to its very 
essence. Obviously, such a being is afro @ necessary 
being Celse, it bean to be iecessiary uuder action of 
some cause, and sais ceudingend and not necessary at 
allt); and being always necessary, if 18 always ¢x- 
istent; in other words, i is efernal. And the proof 
that God's eternity excludes successive momeits, €X- 
cludes past and future, is evident from blis mfiity: 
for in succession there is always a loss and gain, the 
leaving of one moment's experience for the expert- 
ence of the next succeeding moment; but that which 
is infinite cannot have increase or diminution, loss or 
gait. 

2. We indicate Gad’s dumensity when we say that 
God is not limited by space. We do not mean that God 
is of vast size, for size belongs anly to bodily things ; 
we do mean that God is aimneasurablz, that He 1s 
not enclased by spatial dimensions either in the exist- 
ing universe or above and heyond it.—The proof of 
this point is found in God's infinity and simplicity. 
For the infinite is unlimited, and that which 1s meas- 
urable is limited by its dimensions, And the sintple is 
undivided and indivisihte, and that which ts measur- 
able is divisible into measurable parts, areas, or vol- 
umes. 

3. We indicate God’s ubiquity when we say, “God 
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is everywhere.”” As God's immensity means that iTe 
js not limited by space, so His ubiquity means that 
Ile is not limited to a certain place. God is present in 
every place, 1u every part of the existing universe. 
God is wholly and entirely present in every place, and 
this in such wise that He is not circumscribed or 
bounded hy the boundaries of the place, God is whoily 
present in all the world and in all parts of the world, 
but IIe is in no wise identified with the world.—The 
proof of this lies in God’s infinity. For the infinite 
must have limitless perfection—-including the per- 
fection of existence everywhere—and must be free 
from every limitation-—such as being bounded or con- 
strained within the limits af any place or places. 

4. We indicate God’s timmutabilify when we say 
that God is changeless in His infinite perfection. If 
God could he changed, Ele would necessarily lose one 
state of being and acquire another. But God is neces- 
sary and infinite Betng; He must be, and be as He is; 
besides, the infinite Being cannot lose or acquire any- 
thing. Therefore, with God “there is no change or 
shadow of alteration.” 


c) THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD'S INTELLECT 

God’s intellect, and all His knowledge, are one with 
His essence. The chief attributes of God in point of 
knowledge or intellect are His omwtscience and His 
Wis OTe, 
1. We indicate God’s omniscience when we say, 
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“God knows all things, even our most secret thoughts, 
words, and acttons.”” Va say that God is omniscient is 
to say that He ts aff-huecctug. Nothtug. --past, pres- 
ent, to come, actual, possible-—ts absent frou the 
perfect knowledge of God. God knows [ltntself per- 
fectly, and {Ic knows afl things fn and through: [ltsa- 
self in such wise that Ile is not dependent upon the 
truth which He knows, but the truth ts dependent 
upon Him.—tThe proof of these assertions hes in the 
fact that God 1s both infinite and necessary Being. 
If there could be anything, actual or possible, hid- 
den from Gad’s knowledge, then Goad would not be 
infinite ; He would be limited by the limitation of His 
knowledge. And 1f God were dependent upon the 
truths that lie knows, Tlis knowledge would be can- 
tingent, and, siice God's knowledge is a substantial 
actuality which is one with the divine essence, God 
himself would be cowtingent and not xecessary. 

2. We indicate God's wzsdoin when we say that 
God knows perfectly how best to accomplish what 
He wills to have done. God is all-wise. Wisdom in 
creaiures (men or angels) is different from knowl- 
edge, Knowledge may consist, for creatures, in mere 
information; while wisdom is rather the ability to 
use information to best advantage. A man may krow 
all the contents of all the books in all the hhraries, 
and still be wecetse; another inan may have but little 
knouledge, but be very wise in his use of it. In God, 
however, knowledge and wisdom are one with each 
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other and with the divine essence, which is infinite. 
ITence God is infinite wisdom, 


d) THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD’S WILL 

God's will is one with ITis essence. The chief at- 
tributes of God's will are freedont, anti patence, holt- 
ness. In considering God’s holiness (ar sanctity) we 
discern the attributes of goodness and mercy, on the 
one hand, and of justice (with ecracity and fidelily), 
on the other. 

1. God, being infinite in all perfection, is perfectly 
free. Since God ts the necessary and infinite First Be- 
ang, there is no other being that can constrain [im or 
exact His obedience. Nor is God forced by His own 
nature to perform any of His acts; for self-forcing in 
an infinite being is a contradiction. Infinite perfection 
includes perfect freedom. 

2. We indicate God's omutpotence when we say, 
“God can do all things, and nothing is hard or impos- 
sible to Flim.” To say that God is omnipotent is to 
say that He is alsnighty (i.e., all-mighty, all-power- 
ful}. God does not make any effort in accomplishing 
what He wills to do, nor is He limited to one work 
at a time, nor is He fatigued hy [lis work, nor is His 
work built up, so to speak, bit by bit. God perfectiy 
accomplishes what Ile wills to do by the eternal de- 
crees of Ilis perfect zu/. With God, to will and to 
perform is one and the same act.—The proof of these 
assertions is found in Goda’s infinite perfection, In- 
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finite perfeetion includes boandless power, and ex- 
cludes the jnperfeettons of toil, eHort, fattyue, sue- 
cessive partial acconiplishment, ete. 


3. We indicate God's sanctity or faliess when we 3 
say that God is alltioly. Tloliness cosists in the lov- 5 
ing and willing of what is word, Now, God Pinmisell is ig 
mAnile and substantial CGrood. Therelore, the perfect 
love oF Gad and the perfect willing of what Good wills, E 
is perfect holmess. As we have scen, Gad knows |lim- i Al 


self perfectty, and thus knows Jlimself as all-perfcet, 
all-good, all-lovable, and Ile recognizes this perfec- 
tion by loving Jlimself perfectly. And God’s will ir 
one with [Llimself. Flence, God's infinite love of [lim 
self and THis infinite identity with Ilis will constitute: ; 
God as the infinite lover and willer of what is Good, I 
—constitutes God i infintte holiness.—-This pasut 
is obvious; it needs no proof; it is reached by dircet 
reasoning upon the infinite perfection of Cod. 
God’s sanctity or holiness shows itself in’ the 
further attributes of goodness and ntercy towards Hig 
creatures, and in the perfect justice with which Ile 
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deals with them. Jfor: (4) God is gaud to Tis crea- a 
tures. He creates them, preserves them, bestows : e 
boundless benefits upon them, such as life, health, ni 

| 


great dignity (in man and angels) and a destiny to | 
eternal happiness (men and angels). Further, God is 
merciful, for IIe averts many evils from {his crea- 

tures, and notably from man; anc God forgives peni- 
tent man the worst offences. (3B) God is sust, and [lis : 
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rewards and punishments are perfectly suited to mertt 
and demerit. He is farthful (attribute of fAdefify) tu 
His promises; as, for example, to His proniuse of a 
Redeemer for nian. God is also trae Cattribiute of 
veractéy) in all that Fle reveals -—The proof of all 
these attributes as facts inthe Divine Being is founded 
upon the absolutely infinite perfection of God. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have learned what is meant by 
an atirtibute of anything, and we have studied the 
manner in which this term is to be applied to Godl’s 
perfections, viz., not as if these perfections were clis- 
tinct from God’s essence or from one another, but in 
such wise that, while they are studied separately, they 
are uriderstood to be really one with one another and 
one with the undivided and infinite essence of God. 

In studying God's nature we learned the funda- 
mental attributes of God’s necessity, infinity, unity, 
simplicity, spirituality. In the present Article we have 
learned the further divine attributes of Being 
(eternity, ubiquity, immensity, immutability), of 
Intellect (knowledge and wisdom), and of Will 
(freedom, omnipotence, holiness, goodness, mercy, 
justice, veracity, fidelity). 

In the whole Chapter on God's Nature and At- 
tributes we have found many perfections of God that 
we had already discovered in the First Chapter as 
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belonging to the Firsi Cause. Well, our present Chap- 
ter was another angle, another approach, anather view 
of God, whose existence was proved direcily in the 


way: . 
selbst tts 


First Chapter, and we have hacl to repeat much ta bs 
this direct study that was melireetly supplied to our i 
knowledge it reasoning to anc identifying the [trst fi 
Cause, the First Mover, the First Designer, ete. fs 

We conclude this Chapter with a brief considera- _ 
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tion of some difficulties that may be presented for 
solution to the Catholic Apologist. 

1. “If God is immutable, how is [{¢ free? Is not the 
fact of His inumutability a thing that binds Tlim in 
motionless fixity in such a way as to make free activ- 
ity impossible to Tin?’ Not at aff. Consider: God ts : 
elernal; all is present to Flim; there is na flow of z 


events or objects to which, so to speak, God needs ae 
adapt Himself taking suitable free measures. Good's : ¢ 
decrees are all cternal, and all perfectly free. Being : 5 
eternal, they do not conflict with immutability. every 7 i 
possible contingency in the world is cternally kuown ro a 
to God—“forcknown” as we should say from our : e 
time-limited standpoint; and eternal, free, ttausuuitable : 
decrees are mace ta nieet every possible contingency in bY 
the most perfect mariner. a: 
2. “But God created the world in toe. The world 8 
is not eternal. llow eauld God create ta finte if Ife ts } 4 
fixed ip an eternal inmiuadahility ?” God from eternity f : 


decreed that the world should have beginning at a 
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point of time, or rather at the beginning of time, for 
tie comes into being with creation. But time can- 
not affect God; it is but a measure of thing's creatural, 
God’s free eternal decree to create came Into realiza- 
tion, as freely and eternally decreed, 2” trate. Or rather 
God's decree to create found its realization as le 


Tyan 
L 


freely wished; and in being realized it broushe ih 
thing called time with it info existence. There fs 
nothing in this that conflicts with either divine free- 
dom or divine immutability. 

3. “Well, if God is immutable, 1f He is utterly 
changeless, how can my prayers make any difference? 
If God’s decrees are all from eternity, how can they 
be affected by prayers offered in time? God’s eterna! 
decrees need not be affected ; God has prepared, froim 
eternity, an answer to every prayer that can possibly 
be made; and such answer is part of His eternal cfe- 
crees, Of course, the prayers must be offered, else the 
prepared answer cannot be given. Hence, the #ecessity 
of prayer. God has revealed to us His will that we 
pray; He has commanded us to pray. “Watch and 


ae 


". “Ask and you shall receive .. .”; 


play. «27° 
“Pray, therefore, brethren . . .”; “This kind is not 
» “Tf you ask the 


cast out but dy prayer and fasting”; 
Father anything in my name, he will pive it yout.’’ 
These and a hundred other texts of Holy Scripture 
urge men to pray and assure them a hearing and an 
answer. Still, we need not go to Scripture for a proof 
of the point in question. Reason makes the matter 
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clear. God, the all-perfect Father of men, lias 
planted in the hearts of {lis children a longing fur 
His gifts and a tendency to ask for them: and this 
would be futile on the part of God tf prayer could 
not be effectively offered: aud God perfarmis rte 
futilities, far Tle is all-wise. Mhus, atte pravers de 
make a difference, a great difference, alf the differ- 
ence! The eternal answer is wating for every peti- 
tion—but the petition must be made. “Phe boundless 
gifts of God await the offering of dilgent prayer-— 
only the diligent prayer must be offered. There is no 
prayer that a man can offer to God that God has not 
known (‘“foreknown” as we say in our time-limited 
way), and for which Fle has failed to prepare an an- 
swer from eternity. There is no more anpious remark 
than the Aippancy, “There's no use praytng: every- 
thing is fated and fixed.” 

4. “God is omnipotent. Fle can do all things. Can 
God, then, make 2 square circle? Can God make an 
object that shall be entirely black ancl also entirely 
white? Can God utter a truth that is false or a lie 
that is true?” Certainty not. God can do all things, 
but what you suggest are not things, but dentals of 
things. You suggest contradictions, that is, two 
things, one of which negatives or cancels the other: 
the result is simply zero. A “square circle” is “a circle 
that is #nof a circle’; in other words, it is nothtugness, 
Your suggestion is like this; you draw a circle on the 
blackboard. Then you erasc it carefully, leaving not a 
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trace of the drawing. Then you stand back, and, point- 
ing to empty space, you say, “Can God make that?” 
Make cviat? There is nothing there!—TFf God ented 
do the unthinkable and could create contradictions as 
thugs, He would not be all-perfect. for [le world not 
be all-true. To say that God cannot contradict PTisn- 
self by performing contradictions ts not to assert any 
lack of power in God; i€ is fo assert perfection it 
God. Indeed, we all assert such a perfection when we 
make an act of faith and say, “God cannot deceive or 
be deceived.” This is not the denial of ommipotence ; 
it is the assertion of ominiscience and infinite truth- 
fulness, 

5. “God is omniscient. He knows al! things, He 
knows, therefore, whether I am to be saved or lost. 
As He knows it, it will happen. What, theretore, is the 
use of my striving to work out my salvation?” What 
God knows about my ultimate fate, / do not know, 
and cannot know, anid it is an insane impertinence for 
me to try to find out. What F do know is this: / can 
be saved if { will to be, and if [ carry that will mto 
active execution by a diligent use of God's grace. This 
is a certain piece of knowledge, and it is sufficient. 
Besides, Gad’s knowledge docs not affect my free- 
will; it does not forestall me; it does not force mic; 
it does not constrain my acts. God wants me to save 
my soul, for He “wills all men to he saved” ; He gives 
me every help, every grace that I require, to the end 
that I may be saved. The objection here considered is 
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utterly foolish, utterly impertiuient, and sugyests a 
ial- 


acter, let us consider an analogy or two--unworthy 
analogies, for human life is far too noble a thing to 
be compared to “a game” or “a husiness.” Det, not- 
withstanding the unworthiness of the figure, whit 
should we think of the members of a fouthall team 
that reached the following conclusion on the eve of 
an important game : “Goad knows ull things. Pf¢ knows 
whether we shall be defeated or win tu-morrow. As 
He knows it, it will infallibly happen, What, there- 
fore, is the use of our striving to win the game?’ 
What should we think of a young man, embarked 
upon a business career with certais promise of sttc- 
cess if he were industrious, who should say, “God 
knows all, He knows whether ! shall succeed or go 
bankrupt. As lle knows it, it will infallihly happen. 
What, therefore, is the use of my trying to make a 
success of this business?” We should regard this 
young man, and we should regard the members of the 
football team, as beneath human contempt. So must 
we then regard ourselves if pride, weakness, and itn- 
pudence unite to lead us to make such a remark as that 
set down at the head of this paragraph. If tempted 
to make that insane remark, or to entertain the im- 
pious thought that it expresses, we should say to 
ourselves: “God knows, and I know, that F shall m- 
fallibly be saved tf Lt am diligent in the matter of 
working out my salvation. God knows, and J know, 
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i ee that I ist be saved if fT avoid sin and practice ihe 
Wy I knowledge, love, and service of God, in rhe excreise : 
HH | of the true religion, as a worthy meinber of the true af 
BY: f. Charch.” : 
AL | CIUAPTER UT i 
: ’ “n “er = Tr ¥ x a J” cog oa = res al ae. | Hl 
Ha | TIE ACTION OF GOD UPON THE é 
AT}: |: WORT : 
1 |: ; 
he We have seen flit the work bas a Teirst Cause wheelt ‘ 
ath produced it. We lave seen further that the world is con- + 
tingent, 19 other words, Chat it does not eautait ii nself ihe ‘ 
sufficient reasan for its existence, Hence, the werd mus! I 
not only be preduved, but mist alse be prescrited ni existence if 
by a power outside usclF. Pinaily, we have seen Unt the é 
world is designed to serve an end; it therefore requires «- i 
| rection or governitcrt toward that end. God's actiat upon A 


the world is an action of production, preservaiton, and 
roavernnent, 
The present Chapler deals with these matters in three 
Articles, as follows: . 
Article tr. The Preduction of the World 
Article 2. The Preservation of the World 
Article 3. The Government of the World 
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a) False Theortes about the Production of the World 
b) The fact of Creation of 
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a) FALSE TILMKORIES ABOUT THE PRODUCTION OF 
Tlik WORLD 
Here we discuss Afateridlisn: and Pauthetsur. Ma- 
terialism teaches that nothing exists but bodily being 
77 
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or mafter, and that the world, as we see it, is but a 
development of an original mass of matter, Panthe- 
ism {from the Greek words par, “all,” anc tees, 
“Cod” ) teaches that the divine substance alone exists, 
and that the worid and all things in it are ottpourings 
or mantfestations of this substance. 

rt. Afatertalism.—Nothing extsts but bodily rnat- 
ter. There is no spirit, no sou!, no God. Matter is 
eternal and uncaused. Matter is composed of tiny 
particles (atoms) which have an indwelling force of 
motion, Phe motion of atoms goes on exerting itself 
according to changeless physical laws. As a result af 
this motion, the atoms are variously grouped and 
usted, and thus different “kinds” of bodies emerge 
— minerals, plants, brutes, men. But there is no real 
diversity among these things; there is only apparent 
diversity, which is accounted for by atomic motion. 
All things in the world are as truly one in kind, and 
the product of an original and eternal mass of hamoa- 
geneous matter, as a variety of differently shaped 
and differently coaked biscuits is the product of one 
original mass of dough. 

Materialism cannot be true. Ff matter alone existed, 
then it would have to be self-evisting. Now, as we 
have seen, a self-existing being must be necessary 
and not contingent; it must be infinite and not finite; 
it must be stmnple and not composed; it must be im- 
mutable and not full of change. But, as a fact, the 
world is contingent, finite, composed, and full of 
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change. Therefore, matter cannot be seli-extstent, 


and it requires an efficient casse to account for its ex- 
a cause that is ultimately the birst Cause, 


istence 
which fs necessary, simple, infinite, and onpudabie. 


No one can doubt that the world is contingent, else tt 
would dave to exist, and there com Le ne change tn 
it; it would have to be always just what ft is une 
changed and unchangeable. No one ean doubt that 
the world is finite, for it is made up of mensurable, 
limited objects, and the sum of limited things is still 
finite and cannot be infinite. No one can question the 
fact that the world is coniposed, for the world and 
things in it are made up of parts. No one can cleny 
that the world is full of change, for it is clearly mn 
motion {as the atomists themselves assert), and is 
full of births, deaths, renewals, physical change, 
cheniucal change, mechanical change. 

If materialisn) were truce, then mind and matter 
would be the sanie; or rather, mind would be but a 
phase or development of matter. But matter always 
has extension; and mind has no extension. Besides, 
mind can deal with things that transcend the limots of 
matter, things like unity, truth, yoodness, honor, 
ideals, appreciation of poetry, music, art, etc. Iurther, 
if materiasism were true, there could be no accounting 
for intellectual knowledge or free-will. Material ob- 
jects are essentially individual, and intellectual knowl- 
edge is essentially founded upon tuntversal ideas or 
concepts. Free-will is self-direction following intel- 
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lectual judgment, and matter is essentially mert aiid 

not self-directive. 

If inaterialism were true, then every one of tite 
particles of matter (atoms) would be necessary, cler- 
nal, infinite! A thing made up of purts, as matter re 
made up of atonis, can only amount to the simi od ie: 
parts, and if these be finite (as parts must bel) then 
the whole sum of parts is finite. Yet matter is fufinite, 
say the materialists, for it is eternal and uucatised. 
Theretore, infinity niust belong to each and every 
particle of matter. This conclusion is obviously ab- 
surd and self-contradictory. [ence matertalisi can- 
not be true. 

Finally, if materialism were true, each atom of 
matter would be necessarily endowed with force or 
niotion, Yet, as we have seen, motion is essenfially 
a thing given, comununicated, received. Motion is nut 
self-originating, but must be traced to a first mover, 
itself unmoved, How, then, does the atom get its 
necessary motion? Ef nothing but matter exists, mo- 
tion in matter becomes an utter impossibility. 

For all these reasons we reject materialism as a 
theory wholly incapable of explaining the production 
of the world. 

2, Pantheism.—There is but one substance : this ts 
God. The world and all things in the world are either 
outpourings (emanations) of the divine substance, 
or sumifestations of God. In other words, the world 
is to God what inlets are to the sea, what sparks are to 
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the fire from which they spring; ar the world ts is 
manifestation of God as a siiile is a manifestauion af 
mind, or as a ripple on a lake is a mimnifesiatien cf it 
condition affecting water, ar as wid is a naigesta- 
tion of atrnuspheric disturbanee, Panthers of the 
first type is called /Sunriatfoaisnr: pantheisny ol Nie 
second type is called Pivncnenalisa: Phere ts it titrel 
type of pantheismi called ddfcedixtic, OF which we nerd 
only say that it is a very vague and abstract doctrine 
of God asa kind of idea (called The Absolute) which 
comes gradually out of its abstract state into conercte- 
ness by realizing itself in things. 

Pantheism, in whatever form presented, identifies 
the world with God. This doctrine cannot be true. 

Pantheism contradicts reason. Reason demon- 
strates the impossibility of a cause producing itself 
as its own effect; yet pantheism makes the First 
Cause and Necessary Being one with the world, which 
is caused and contingent being, Further, pantheism 
teaches a kind of evolution in God {for Fle emits 
enanations, manifestations, or develops concrete 
realization of Tlunself), and thus posits change in 
the Necessary Being, growth in the Perfect Being, 
improvement in the Infinite Bemg! 

Itautheism contradicts consciousness. Each of us 
recognizes himsclf as an individual bemg distinct 
from al others. ‘This conseiousness must be alto- 
gether deceiving if panitheisin he true, for then we 
are nothing but emanations, manifestations, or 
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“parts” of God! And if consciousness so deceives us, 
we must not trust it at all; so we cannat he sttre of 
anything that we perceive or reason out: hence all 
doctrines, including pantheism, become utierly un- 
certain and fttile; there is nothing left but the absurd 
self-contradiction of universal scepticism. 

Pantheisin would Jead to unthinkable consecitences 
in practical life. Pantheism destroys personality in 
men and makes all men one with one another and one 
with God. Thus there can be no individual free-will, 
no individual responsibility. The murderer and his 
victim, the saint and the sinner, the patriot and the 
traitor, are all one, are all God! There can be no crime 
then, for all human action ts God's action, and God 
cannot commit crime. Thus there is no moraiity, and 
laws and governments become futile inanities. 

For these reasons we are forced to reject pantheism 
as a theory wholly incapable of explaining the produc- 
tion of the world, 

Pantheism and Materialism are called monisi 
(from the Greek word mares ‘one,’ “alone’’) be- 
cause they teach that the universe is made of one 


single kind of substance, viz., either the divine sub- 
stance, or matter, 


b) THE FACT OF CREATION 

With materialism and pantheism rejected as ut- 
terly inadequate, we are left but one doctrine on the 
production of the world. This doctrine, therefore, 
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thust, by exclusion, be truce. Tt is callect the doetrine 
of Creationisn:, and it asserts that the world was pro- 
duced by an act of God's infinite will, which called it 
out of nothingness into real existence. 
Creation isthe production out of nothing of a fing 
Ut its entirety, Ut is, first of all, an act of production, 
of efficient causality. Vurther, creation is an aet of 
efficient causality which produces fhe cutive effec! out 
of nothing. In this we notice that creation is different 
from all other acts of efficient production. A car- 
penter builds a house, but he does not create the hause; 
his work is merely an adaptation and use of precxisi- 
ing materials, and there is nothing preenistent for 
creation to deal with. A dressmaker may call the prod- 
uct of her art “a creation”; but it is obvious that her 
work is merely the arrangement and shaping of ma- 
terials which she did nat herself produce. A poct may 
call his latest sonnet “a creation,” but the poct does 
not create his thoughts and fancies: they are funda- 
mentally drawn from a material world which the 
senses perceive, and which the poet did not produce or 
help to produce. A creation is a thing produced with- 
out preexisting materials. To create is to produce a 
thing, entirely and completely, out of nothing. 
Now the world is a fact; it is here. In answering 


the guestion, “Ltlow did the warld get here?” we. 


must not say that it caused itself, for that would be 
to assert the absurdity that it existed as a cause to give 
itself existence as an effect. Nor can we say that the 
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world is an outpouring, a manifestation or realiza- 
tion af God, as pantheism teaches. Nor can we say ilu 
the world ts eternal, uncaused, infinite, and necessary, 
as materialism asserts. There is only one answer Wit: 
the world was created. And thus, even now, we lay 
say that the fact of creation stands proved by cx- 
clusion. 

Wre offer also one direct or positive proof of the 
fact of creation. Whatever ts found in a thing be- 
longs to that thing of necessity, or is shared to that 
thing by another in which it is found of necessity. 
Thus if a piece of iron is hot, we know that, stnce 
iron is not of necessity hot, heat was communicated 
to the iron by that which is, of its nature, hot, viz., 
fire. Now, existence belongs of necessity only to that 
being which must exist and cannot be non-existent: 
in a word, existence belongs of necessity to God 
alone. Therefore, when other things are found in pos- 
session of existence, it follows that existence was 
communicated to them by that which has existence of 
necessity, i.e, by God. That is to say, the chain of 
communicated existences in things must ultimately 
Jead to God, the First and Necessary Cause. flenee, 
existence in the world points to God as the Cause, the 
Producer of the world. Now, how did God produce 
the world? Not out of }fis own substance, for ile 
is infinite and immutable. Not out of some other suh- 
stance, for no substance exists which has not its exist- 
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ence from God, and if we say dhat Cid made the i 
world out of a pre-existing cubstines, oir qaestion at 
merely shifts to this substance, ae we ask, 'llosw dict te 
God produce fheé?” Ultimately, we aiust revich ihe 2 
conclusion that God made sabstanees ob of ne pre- A 


existing Substances at all. fi ciher wards, Gio ante 
substances out of nothiny, that is ter say, Ele crested 


eet a iat alata 


substances. And whether the world were developer i 
out of other substances info Ws present furu or wis & 
made just as we behold ii, in any case the witiuate ar- i 
swer to the question of the world’s produetion is (its: ‘ 
The warld was created. i 
In Scripture we read that God made the world in i 
six days. The Hebrew word “‘yom" is rendered by Fs 
“day” in the Engtish transiation of the Bible. Due : 
“yom” really means a period of undetermined leavih. . ff 
it matters not whether God willed (front crernity > 5 
that the world should develup slowly or quickly into ” 
its present fornn. In any case, there were six periods or ts 
stages of development in the work. This does not # 
mean that the world “evolved” or that it dick not; tt H 
merely means that six definite stages of creation are : 
a revealed truth. We add, in passing, that it also =f 
means that man’s creation was a separate andl distinet : i 
creation—a special act by which God breathed upon : : 
the face of man and man became a living soul. : 
The six days of creation are not solar or sun days, i 
for the sun was not inade unttl the fourth day of crea- : 
; a: 
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tion. Whether they were long or short periods we do 
not know. Experimental science scems to tidicate 
that they were long, very long. Time, however, has 
nothing to do with the fact. Time, indeed, comes tnte 
existence with creatures, and is a measure alfecting 
creatures only, and not God. The six clays of creation 
are known as the Aferahcmerou, a word derived from 
the Greek fer, “six,” and hemera, “day.” 

God freely chooscs to create, for, since Tle ts all- 
perfect, He is utterly free and in no wise necessitated 
in His acts. God is not moved or motivated to create. 
Hence God has no motve, in the strict sense of that 
term. Still, God has an end and purpose in creating, 
for He is most wise, and to act without purpose 
would be to act unwisely. Ffence, we rightly say that 
God has a purpose, an end in view, in creating, but 
that Fle is not stirred to create by any motive. 

Now Gad cannot have made creatures for thein- 
selves; creatures are utterly contingent and cannot 
be an end in themselves; they have nothing of being, 
nothing of value, to serve as an end except what God 
gives them. It must be, then, that God, in creating, acts 
toward Himself as toward an end. Hence God is not 
only the First [efficient Cause of creatures; He is also 
the Last Iend or Final Cause for which creatures exist. 
Theologians prove the truth that God creates for Fits 
external formal and objective glory. In a word, God 
creates for Himself as the only end worthy of divine 
action, 
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In this bodity world the chicf af creatures (1. ¢., 
of things created) is man. Man atone of work!ly crea- 
tures has a sptritual and immortal soul aneda free will. 
Other creatures exist to help wuian maintara life and 
to achieve a measure of happiness bere; they exist ta 
help man to live his life ou earth ta manuer suaeble 
to win him happiness for eternity. That man has a 
spiritual and immortal soul and Free-will is proved in 
Rational Psychology, a department of Philosophy. 
Apologetics can give but the bricfest of arguments-—~ 
albeit the arguments are ulcontrovertible—for the 
existence of a spiritual and immortal soul and free- 
will in man. 

1. Man has a spirttuat soul, That which exercises 
spiritual (i,e., rea! but non-material) functions is 
itself spiritual, for the action of a thing manifests its 
nature, and no effect can exceed its cause im excellence 
or perfection. Now the soul of man exercises spiritual 
functions. The soul thinks, reflects, reasons, 15 aware 
of such non-material things as beauty, goodness, 
truth, unity, honor, glory, ideals. It has self- 
consciousness by which it can perfectly bend back or 
reflect upon itself—a thing whiclt no material or 
bodily thing can do: the eye does not see itself seeing’, 
the ear does not hear itself hearing, but the soul can 
think of itself thinking, can know itself knowing. 
ean make itself and its acts the object of its own study 
and inquiry, Therefore the soul, since it exercises 
spiritual functions, is itself spiritual, 
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2, Maun has an tuimortal sow. Whatever ts spirit- 
val is stifle, t.e., not made up of physical parts. 
Such parts are essentially the component elemetits ot 
matertel things. Now the soul of man is spiritual: 
hence it is not made up of parts. But whatever ts 
not made up of parts cannot be Separated inte puirts. 
And whatever cannot be separated inte parts cat 
die—for death is precisely the breaking up of a liv- 
ing thing into its essential physical parts. Therefore, 
man’s soul cannot dic. In other words, tt is muor- 
tal. 

3. Afasnt has free-wil, Man ts possessed of an in- 
destructible conviction that he ts the author of his 
own acts, and that he has freely chosen to do what Ire 
has done, but could have done otherwise. Man is m- 
evitably conscious of his own proper responsibility 
for what he does: he reproaches himself for having 
done some things, he approves of his conduct in other 
instances. Tf this consciousness be deceiving, there is 
no truth to be had by human means at all, and there is 
no certainty in anything, no Jearning, go science. 
Again, if man be not free In his choice of individual 
huinan acts, then all laws, governments, courts, are 
absurdities. All human taw is based upon the obvi- 
ous fact of man’s freedom: laws are made ta direct 
free choice lest it be hurtfully abused. Laws are not 
made for houses or trees or horses, but for man; for 
only the agent that can break a law is free to keep a 
law. The conviction of man’s freedom is as obvious 
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and universal as the conviction of ihe world’s ox- 
istence. Deny this conviction, aid vot der ali vaeic 
ity in human knowledyee. Man, therefore, bis Iree- 
will. 
Since man alone of all worldly creatures Tras tlre 
surpassing ¢xecllences of a spiritual qiel timertal 
soul and frec-will, tuan is the most perfoet. the chied, 


the most important, of creatures in this world, 


SUMMARY OF TITE ARTEICLI 


In this Article we have studied the three doctrines 
advanced to account for the production of the world, 
viz., Materialism, Pantheism, and Creationisin. We 
have seen that the first two doctrines are necessarily 
to be rejected as involving contradietions and as lead- 
ing to practical consequences of unthinkable char- 
acter, Creationism being thus proved by exclusion, 
we have studied it directly aud have advanced posi- 
tive proof of its truth. We have tooked hricty at the 
Biblical account of creation in the Hrerahenuron, or 
six days of creation, and have noticed that man is a4 
special creation of God. We have seen that God is 
perfectly free in creating, not being moved to create, 
but choosing to create for the only worthy end, which 
is Himself. Iinally, we have declared that mis is the 
chief of worldly creatures, and have established the 
claim by proving man possessed of a spiritual and im- 


mortal soul and free-will. 
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gO APOLOGETICS 
ARTICLE 2. THE PRESERVATION OF TEE \WorRLD 
a) Meaning of Preservation b) The Fact of Preservation 


a) MEANING OF PRESERVATION 

We have already used the word creature many 
times. A creature is a created thing. f¢ is xoything 
real that is not God. The world and all things in it 
are creatures. Creatures, not being God, are con- 
tingvent; they depend for their production upon their 
causes and ultimately upon the [first Efficient Cause. 
which is God. Now, the dependence of creatures not 
only affects their production, the erigtz of their cx- 
istence ; it also affects the wiatutenance Of their exist- 
ence. Creatures have not in themselves a sufficient 
reason for their existence, and this is true of every 
moment of that existence, and not only of the mo- 
ment when they begin to exist. The maintenance of 
creatures in existence is what we mean by the preser- 
vation of the world. 

The extstence of all creatures depends upon God, 
the Creator and Preserver, in such a way that they 
could not last even for a moment, but would lapse into 
nothingness if the divine power did not hold them in 
existence. This exercise of God’s power we call 
Preservation or Conservation. 

We use the word preservation in several different 
but related senses, We speak of preserving health, of 
preserving virtue, of preserving foodstuffs. In these 
expressions we refer to the influence that creatures 
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may exercise One upon anetlicr, “Lhus healt: (a ceca- 
ture) is preserved by the creatures called proper food, 
clothing, shelter, light, air, exercise, ete. Lluis virtue 
(a creature) is preserved hy Uic creatures called siriv- 
ing after good, avoidance of evil, use of grace, prayer, 
watch fulness, cic. “Phus the ercatares called foodstuffs 
are preserved by the creatures called! fire fin cook- 
ing}, salt, ice, etc. fn our present study. however, we 
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speak of preservation iz evisicuce, and we sly threat 5 
things in the world are preserved is extstence even z 
when they undergo continual accidental and substan- i 
tial changes. We speak of that preservation which ii 
keeps creatures from awitthi/atiox or reduction to . : 
nothingness. If foodstuffs be not preserved, they de- &# 
cay; but they are not annihilated; they are preserved f 
as existent things, even if they are no longer suttable oe t 
for use as food. Vherefore, the fact of accidental and : : 
substantial change in bodily creatures does not affect | 

i 


our acceptance of the term preservation. Tn reference 
to bodies, preservation means that no quantity of 1mat- 
ter perishes—a truth which physical science cstab- 
lishes. In reference to spirits (souls of men) we mcan 
that they continue in existence without substantial 


change. 
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b) THE FACT OF PRESERVATION 

As an infinite power 1s required ta give existence 
(create), so the same power Is required to preserve 
creatures to whom existence has been given. The proof 
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oi this assertion lies In the fact that creatures, ii 
origin and continuance, are essentially dependent upicn 
the lirst Cause. We state the proof in two wavs: 

I, Vhe dependence of the world (of all creatures ) 
on the Creator is an esseitial dependence. It ts bike 
the dependence of heat upon fire, of daylight upon tlie 
sun; it is not Jike the dependence of a statue upon 
the sculptor who made it. Tf heat is to be meauntaiied, 
the fire must be kept up. Tf daylight ts not to cea-e, 
the sun must not disappear. A statue may endure st 
thousand years after its sculptor is dead; fut the: 
sculptor only gave the statue accidental being. 1aas- 
much as he merely shaped and arranged a thing which 
had its existence as a thing independently of him, and 
the shaping inheres in that thing. We repeat: the de- 
pendence of the world on the Creator is an essetia!, 
not an accidental, dependence. Now, an essential ce- 
pendence means that the very essence of the dependceit 
thing must cease if the active force upon which thie 
thing depends ceases to be exercised. Thus the es- 
sence of the world must cease to exist if its dependence 
upon the Creator be not maintained. In other woris, 
unless preserved by the power that gave it existence, 
the world must lapse into non-enistcnce. Hence, pres- 
eryation of the world is a fact. 

2, The Creator freely chooses to give the world 
existence, But existence is not a thing that the world 
can take and keep of itself; for, after creation, it 
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would then be self-cxistent: and sera BtCREE re- 
quires am iadimite sithject and the worl I= de 
Hence, God, freely choosing ta give the world eee 
ence, must frecly choose to continue (O g1Ye CS> 
istence, clse existence mist eoase, Crod’s Pres ona 
to maintain the world in existence in pres OeMan 
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tion is a fact. ce 

The dependence of the world upon ihe nate 
power of Gort is like the dependence of a stone whivit 
a boy holds suspended upon a cord. Vhe boy may 
will to hold the stone clear of the ground; he omy 
hold it up for a Jong time; but the stone never Te- 
comes capable of sustaining itself in the at, no 
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matter how lomy it is held. Vhe moment the boy 


mimcipes: 


chooses to fet go the cord, the stance falls te the 
ground. Similarly, the world is held out of gotltiag- 
ness by the power of the Creator, and it can remain 
out of nothingness only so long as the Creator ircely 
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chooses to hold it there. 

As a fact, God, being infinitely wise, docs ot 
create in order utterly to destroy. IIe does not an- 
nihilate Tis creatures. But the point for recognition 
and remembrance liere ts this: the world aul all 
creatures, bodily and spiritual, would inevitally lapse 
into nothingness if Giod did not maintain them con- 


tinuously tn cxistquce. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLI: 


In this very brief Article we have defined preser- 
vation or conservation as an act by which God holds 
the created world out of nothingness, maintains i 
in existence, positively acts to keep it from anuthila- 
tion. We have proved the fact that the continuance 
of contingent things in existence requires the ac- 
tion of the Necessary Being. 

The fact of divine preservation ought tm stir us 
to admiration for the wondrous power of God, and 
to humble thankfulness and leve toward Linm who 
has such a care of us that He does not forget or 
neglect us for a single instanf—no, not cven when 
we turn against Him and insult Him by sin! 


ARTICLE 3, Tuk GOVERNMENT OF THE WorLp 


a) Meaning of World Government 6b) The Fact of Divine 
Providence 

a) MEANING OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 

We have seen that God, in creating and preserv- 
ing the world, has an end in view, a purpose to be 
attained. Being supremely wise, God cannot act 
without such an end. Hence, things created are di- 
vected toward the attainment of their end. God, cre- 
ating all things for an end, must eternally decree the 
manner in which creatures shall attain unto that end. 
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In other words, God must have established a plan of is 
government by which creatures are dirceted toward 3 
the attainment of their end. o 
Creatures, then, are governed iumto thc achivy c- i 
ment of their end. But we have two kinds of crea- i] 
tures in the world, viz., the free, and those destitute e 
of freedom. Man has free choice; other worklly crea- H 
tures have not. Flence the eternal decrees by which = 
God governs the world niust be suited to the natures ; 
that he has made. The creatures that have ne freedom ‘i 
will be governed by wecessify, that is, without choice, : 
or possibility of refusal of obedience. Thus nunerals, i 
plants, and brute animals are governed by p/rysicad e 
faws. Man, who has free choice, has understanding 
by which he is aware of an order in things that he ts 2 
called upon to observe aud forbidden to disturb; but i 
man is not necessitated; in his free acts he is guide Le 
by suaston, but is not forced. Man as a bacly ts sub- k 
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ject to physical laws, like the law of gravitation and 
the law of inertia; as an animal, he is subfect to the 
physical laws of nutrition, growth, etc.; but as a 
ratiotial free creature, he is subject to the moral law 
as recognized by reason (consciece), and this law 
is called the natural law, Thus, creatures are governed 
by physical laws and by the natural lew. Man alone, 
among worldly creatures, is subject to the natural 


law. 
The natural law its a moral law; it is not a physical 
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Jaw; it does not exforce obedience, but iivttes it and 
shows if reasonable and right. Can man, thom. refirsc 
io obey the natural law ? Certainly he can. Des uit, 
by such disobedience, thavart the plans of Gaal aad 
render the ene of creation unattainable 2 Naw cor the 
end af creation will tnfalhbly be attained YWe bac 
seen that this end is the external elory of Cio: and ii 
niet does wot show forth this glory tu tlouven, be 
wil) inaiifest tt by showme the divine fustice iu fell. 
ut man may indeed fail to attain his cuck inasmitich 
as it affects himself. God wants man to attain Go cter- 
nal happiness in the possession of ILunself; and niu, 
if Jie is to attain this end, must freely choose to at- 
tain it. Now man 1s prone to evtl, to sin, aid, unless 
God had prepared special helps for him, he would 
surely fail to attain his last end. But the all-perfect 
Creator and Preserver of the world is also its all- 
perfect Governor; and God has prezided for all cart- 
tingencies, and has arranged from eternity all requi- 
site helps and graces that wil enable man to choose 
well and choose effectively in the attainment of his 
Jast end. And the whole government of the world by 
physical laws, by the natural law, and by the Jaw of 
special helps (or Jaw of grace) belongs to what we 
call the Procidence of God. 

God governs the world. The facet of physical law 
and the natural Jaw mantfesis this truth to us. We 
niuiy say thal God’s government of the world is the 
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b) THE FACT OF DIVINE PROVIDES 

In proving the existence at (sod we ised the Arete 
ment fram Design and dirvetcd attention to the mare 
vellous order observable ta the world. Now, order ts 
neither more nor Jess than a siilable arcangement af 
means for the attainment of a foreseen aid ttendesd 
end. Fhus order is inevitably the expression of pha 
and purpose. Ta a word, order ul the world ts the 
physical expression of the world’s goverimiucith ace 
cording to the providence of Gad. 

Tf we deny the existence of Divine Providence 
(and its expression in the government of the world) 
we must make this denial for one of three reasons, 
viz., (1) God does not know how to rile the world 
to the extent of providing for the fulfilment of Tis 
end even in sinallest cetails, acts, movements. events: 
or (2) God does not have the power so (o rule the 
world; or (3) God has no care, 2a concern about the 
world, and it is a matter of indifference to fbi 
whether the world attains or fails to attain its ened. 
These reasons are not admissible. Vhe first inakes 
God imperfect in point of knowledge: the seeond, m 
point of power; the third, in point of wisdom, But, 
as we have seen, God is all-knowing. all-powerfil, 
ali-wise, as Je ts infiuttely perfeet. Therefore, once 
the fact of Gad’s infinite perfection is adraiitted, the 
fact of [fis provideuce must also be acknowledges, 

Those whe deny Divine Vrovidetce are, above 


others, Materialists, Pamheists, Matalists, Weists, 
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Casualists. Pantheists and Materialists are forced hy 
their strange doctrine on the production of the warhl 
to deny providence in the world: but we have seen 
that this doctrine is false and absurd. Fratalists as- 
sert fhat some blind cosmic force is at the back of 
things and causes all acts and events to occur pre- 
ciscly as they do occur; but this doctrine contradicts 
cormmon sense and experience, involves the denial of 
free-will, and denies the Divine Intelligence and Wilh 
making them a blind and meaningless force. Deists 
say that God has made the world, but has ceased to 
care for it, and has tossed [t aside as a child tosses 
a toy of which it has grown tired; but this doctrine 
contradicts preservation, which we have seen to be a 
fact (Chap. IM, Art. 2}, and denfes the Divine Wis- 
dom, for certainly it would be unwise tn the Creator 
to make the world for an end, and then to care noth- 
ing whether that end were attained. Casualists teach 
that the acts and events of the world are the outcome 
of sheer chance (Latin casts, “chance” ) ; but we have 
scen the futtltty of the chance theory (Chap. I, Art. 
3, a}. We perceive, then, that the doctrines opposed 
to the facts otf Divine Providence are unworthy of 
attention, and are flatly inadmissible. 

The most notahle reason urged against the fact 
of Divine Providence is the existence of physical 
and mora} evil in the world, We have considered this 
difficulty in another place (Chap. 1, Art. 3, c), but 
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there is need for direct and particular study of the x 
matter here. A 

1. Physical Hed.—PVhysical evil is that whith af- i 
fects the nature or activities of tliings. (Common ex- “4 
amples of such evil are: sickness, death, pain, lame- 7 
ness, woutids, defornuties, debility, poverts, plagues, : 
famine, results of wars, etc. Physical evil is aileged : 
as an argument against Divine Providence by those : 
who say: “How can an all-good and all-powerful f 
God permit His children to be afflicted by such hard- i 
ships, such woes, such miseries?’ We answer; There : 
would be value in the complaint if: (i) God's end in 
creation were thwarted by the existence of physical 
evil, or (ii) the existence of physical evil conficted 
with the perfection of God. But neither condition ts 
verified. For: 

(1) Physical evils do not thwart the end of creation. 
The end of creation is the glory of God and the  &§ 
eternal happiness of men. Now, physteal evils are | 
often a help to man, and not a hindrance, in the F 
task of working out his salvation. Sickness, poverty, . yi 
pain, and other physical ills have often turned the - i 
minds of men away from the pursuit of fleeting : : 


things and fixed their purpese upon eternal verities 
and values. These ills or evils are an evidence to 
man that he is not as God tnace him, but 1s of a race 
that has suffered a toss and has been injured by a 
Fail. And, while physical evils may be justly regarded 
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as putishments for sin, as deprivations effected ly 
the primal sin of humanity, they may also he re- 
garded, with greater justice, as mercies cane} kiinl- 
nesses, Do we not need continual prods to remind 
us that we have not our he-all and end-all ta health 
or wealth ov worldly success or fame or a carcer ? 
Is it not a merciful dispensation that tends to make 
us sce fife as it is, against the Reht and the bick- 
ground of eternity? Ts it not a kineitiess that mikes 
tus sec, In however inuch tribulation and sorrow, that 
this world is not our final home, but our workshrep: 
not our field of victory, but our field of battle? Be- 
sides, life is not all misery; life is not a confintuiuis 
scourge of physical evil. Indeed, Hie presents so inuch 
that is attractive and joy-giving that men are strongly 
inclined to live it for these things, and, without physi- 
eal evils to afflict them, they would inevitably ran fia 
excess and inordinateness, and so fail of aftaininy 
their fast end. When we come ta the question of just 
wiiy such and such eviss aftlict such and such inen, 
we cannot, of course, make answer. The thing is a 
mystery. We must simply trust God, who gives us 
a thousand evidences of His love and care for one 
evil that He allows to afflict us. We must know, fromm 
ihe thousand evident expressions of care, that there 
is reason for the affliction, or it stmply wotld not be. 
And what 1s our own love toward God worth-—pro- 
test if how we may----if tt cannot endure obscurity 
in the inscrutable designs of providence, and if it 
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cannot bear the occasional evils lua coame fois, cand és] 
evils of which God is nut the atti ?-—Sante men i 
complain of uejustice when they are made to sirer Hi 
evils, especially when they feel that they sutver more . 
than other men. ‘Vhis ceniplaint is sinephy dcustty. z 
None of us has a clati th justices bo Hfes Ciod is not ¥. 
bound to give us apythiag. Need dla grids the dues i 
give us, life and reason aid free-will arc so crest i 
and wonderful thal we are fouls incecdk to eon, 
plain of any conditions under whieh they are re- FE 
ceived or held. To coniplain that we are not treated Fs 

av 


fairly in life, is 10 make a conrplaint as silly as that 
of the man who received a wholly ummerited gift of 
one nullion dollars, and then complained because 
one of the bills was a httle sotled. Chesterton (Orthe- 
doxy, pp. 101 f.) says: “TY the mifler’s ther) sen 
said to the fairy, “Texphkun wha bomuast net staid a 
my head in the fairy palace,’ the other might fairly 
reply, “Well, if it comes to that, explana the fatry 
palace.’ If Cinderella says, ‘Jiow is it that [ mist 
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leave the ball at twelve? her godmother iiitght an- : 
swer, ‘Flow is it that you are gomeg there till twelve 2” é 
So when weak human beings couiplain, “Ilow 1s it : 
that I must suffer these iis in my fer’ we may rea- ; 
sonably answer, “Tlow ts it that you enjoy thus glo- 
rious life?” If the weakling whines, “I'xplain why I ‘ 
am made to live in misery,” we may fatrly answer, ; 
“Explain why you are allowed to hve af all.” Tf ltfe ; 


were only for this world and for time, thea physical 
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evils would be unmixed hardships; but since life is 
what it is, a brief but glorious ofpertiniity for uit 
told glory and unending happiness, then evils which 
make us, or tend to make us, realize tife’s purpose are 
not unouxed hardships, but kindnesses anc blessings. 
And it ts God and God's proyvidenee that Gairms pliysi- 
cat evils to man’s account and makes then: Jiessings 
in disguise ; for God is not the author of sach evils; 
they come froin creatures, and all of them have their 
roots in that first bad choice of free man that wrecked 
the world. Hence, far from being an argument against 
providence, physical evils are actually an evidence of 
God's loving providence for His ereatures. 

(ii) Physical evils are not an evidence of imper- 
fection in God. We have already seen the proof of 
this in our discussion of the first point. Physical evils 
are not of God’s authorship, and they are turned by 
God te man’s account. In this we have evidence of 
God’s perfection, not of imperfection. As a sick man 
is sometimes made to take bitter medicine or undergo 
a painful operation to save his life, and these hard- 
ships are no evidence of unwisdom in the physician 
or surgeon, but proofs of the doctor’s skill, so the 
physical ills which may make man, sick and wounded 
by original sin, sound and strong in spiritual health, 
are no evidence of unwisdom in the Divine Physi- 
cian, but evidence of His wondrous skill, As a wise 
and devoted father may allow his beloved son to feel 
the consequences of an act of folly, in order that wis- 
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dom may come through hitter experience, so the mrest 
wise and loving Father of men may aliew Liis cha- 
dren to suffer physical evil (althowush Jie is net the 
cause or author of such evil}. in order that they 
may learn to withdraw their hopes and their trust 
from things of time aml! ta fix them upen eternal 
values. We are forced by reason to the conclusion 
that the existence of physical evils is no argument 
against Divine Perfection, but, on the contrary, 1s 
a proof of such perfection. 

2. Moral Ecal.—Moral evil is sin, and man is tts 
author. Sin comes from the abuse of free-will, that 
great gift which God gave and will not take away. 
God is in no sense the cause of sin, God made man 
free, and if Ele shonid take away freedom, tle would 
destroy human nature. God will not contradict PL1ai- 
self by taking away what Ile pave, even if the gift 
be abused. 

The existence of moral evil does not conflict with 
the wisdom of Gad. Nay, as in the case of physical 
evil, the fact of moral evil is the occasion for the 
manifestation of God's wisctom, power, and proavi- 
dence. For God often draws good out of moral evil 
Consider: the persecutors of the early Christians 
committed horrible sins; these sis were not of God's 
willing, but were against Ifis will, Abuse of freedom 
in man caused these sins. Yet out of them God drew 
the glorious fortitude of the martyrs. Again: Judas 
committed a crime unspeakable and terrible in the 
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sight of God; but was not a world recdecined in coi- 
sequence ? God never wills moral evil - the thought ts 
itself a blasphemy, for smi is stu precisely heetise 
if is in conflict with the ternal Reason aud WHl oi 
God. But God permits moral evil because Pe choc 
not thwart free-will, God, hating sin as only tifinitte 
perfeelion can hate tu, yet shaws PMs miarvelletis 
power and providence by turning the very fact ot 


>" 


sin to man’s account. Thus, far from being an ar- 
gument against Providence, the fact of moral evil, 
aud the turning of its outcome to man’s account, 15 


an evidence of an all-wise Providence. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have studied the fact of the gov- 
ernment of the world. We have seen in the existence 
af this government the expression of Gad’s provi- 
dence, which guides all Uungs toward the ullimate 
end of creation. We have studied the fact of provi- 
dence directly, supplying a negative argument hy 
showing the futility and madequacy of doctrines ap- 
posed to it. We have rounded out our proof by con- 
sidering the unreasonableness of the complaint made 
against providence on the score of the existence of 
physical and moral evil, 
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BOOK SECONTD 


RELTGHON 


This Book takes up the first teath imiplied in the Fexistenee 
of God, proved in Book First, viz. the extsfence or a rela: 
tion, a bond. between God and ian, st bend that is rightly 
recognized by man in the practice of the true religton. Tin 
this Book the nature of religion ts studied, and the need of a 
supernatural revelation for the true and suffieicnt religton 
ts indicated. The Bonk is divided into two (Chapters, its 
follows ; 

Chapter [. The Nature of Religion 

Chapter TT. Vhe Neal of Kevelution in Kecligion 
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CILAPTER F 
THE NATURE OF RELICTION 


God exists. He ts the Creator, Preserver, and Rufer of ail 
creatures. The click of werklly cresitres is neat. Alan has 
understanding and free-will, auc vhese sphatdil entities 
itd their highest and noblest use in kuowiae, duviog. ancl 
serving Croc. ty such funetion af intetleet ancl wall rea ex- 
ercises the virtue of relryion. 

This Chapter deals with the nature of religion, defining it, 
describing it as a thing required by rational man, and as a 
thing found among all men of all trimes. The Chapter atso 
refutes false notions that have been advanced to explatn 
the origin of religion ameng men. 

All these matters are dealt with tn the followruge Articles: 

Article 1. Phe Meaning of Religion 
Artucle 2. The Neeessity and Universality of Religion 
Article 3. The Ovigin of Religion 


ArRTICN“: i. Tre MEANING ov RELIGION 
a) Definition b) Division 


a) DEFINITION OF RELIGION 
To define a term by analyzing its etymology ts fo 
give a nominal definition; to define a termi by indi- 


cating the essence for which the term stands is to 
give a veal definition. A nominal definition explains 
the term as a nase ; a real definition explains the thing 
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which is known by the name. We cHiall faivesilgate 


iv 
hoth the noninal and the real import of (is tera 
religiod. 

1. Nominal Definition.—The term refigtoit | vant: 
ottsly derived. Cicero says it comes fre reledore, 
which means "to exercise careful attention, and as. 
serts that those who couducted public worship of te 
gods were carcfully attentive to the usial ceremonies, 
and were called, in consequence, veliginst. Lavtiui- 
tius, a renowned Mather of the Church who lived im 
the late ard and early 4th centuries, derives the word 
religion from the Latin religare “to bind,” and says 
that it indicates the bond of duty whereby man is 
bound to God. St. Augustine first believed that the 
term religion is derived from recligere, a Latin verb 
meaning “to choose again,” and said that as man hcl 
lost God by sin, so by religion lie sought to find or 
choose Ifim again. Later, however, 5St. Augustine 
changed his mind about this derivation and adopted 
that proposed by lactantius. 

2, Real Definitton.—-St. Thomas Aquinas, dis- 
cussing the disagreement of authorities about the 
derivation of the term religion, says: “Whatever be 
the truth about the origin of the name, religion as a 
reality indicates the relationship of man towards 
God.” Amplifying this definition, we may define re- 
Jigion as the stum-total of man’s relations (duties) 
toward Gad. 

Looking at religion objectively, or as a thing, we 
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and perso lices 


define it as “a svsiern of trindis, lw, 
which wan recognizes and observes ii paybys Wee 
ship to God.” Viewing religion sufyertire 
as resident in the person, the sufyorf, why excterses 
its acts, we define it as “the virtue which imelings dian 
to render to God the honor, lave, and worship, whieh 


is flis cite.” 


b) DIVISTON OF RELIGION 

The most important division of religion is that 
which classifies it as vatural aud superictural, 

1. Natural religion is the suni-total of man’s du- 
tics to God (ineluding truths to be known, latws arid 
practices to he vbserved), inasmmch as these may be 
known by the natural power of hime reason aione, 
unaided by revelation. 

2. Supernatural rcligion ts the stim-total of man’s 
duties to God as known by divine revelation. 

Man may know many of the truths of religion by 
his unaided reasen. Tle may knaw the existence of 
God, and may reason out the knowledge that God ts 
one, necessary, infinite, ete. Ele may alsa reason out 
the truth that ran depends utterly upon God, and that 
the meaning of life is the knowledge, love, and sery- 
ice of God. Rut there are other truths which nian’s 
tnaided reason could never know, such, For insianee, 
as the Incarnation and the Blessed Trinity. To know 
these truths man must have revelation. 

Now, many of the truths that man could know by 
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unaided reason—-truths, that is to say, of the vatnred 
religion—are also divinely revealed. Such truths are 
natural in themselves, but supernatural tn the nivutmer 
(or form, as the expresston is) of their manifesta- 
tion. Other truths, such as the Prinity, are superiitt- 
ural in themselves, being above the unaided reach at 
reason, and also in their manner or form, for they are 
divinely revealed. Truths of religion that are super- 
natural both in themselves and in their form, cansti- 
tute revealed religion, strictly so called. Revealed re- 
ligion is also called posttive religion, since its truths 
are manifested by the positive word of God in reve- 
lation, 

Supernatural truths are always found in harmony 
with naturally knowable truths. For truth cannot con- 
tradict truth. Reason may often find evidence to ap- 
prove and manifest the truth of strictly supernatural 
and revealed facts affer revelation has giver the first 
knowledge of them, But in no case can reason find a 
contracliction in supernatural truths. Feven the fitter 
errcinics of God’s Church, who have tried tn all ways 
and in every age to throw discredit upon such re- 
vealed truths, have been forced to the admission that 
no inherent contradiction or absurdity can be shown 
in them. 

While human reason accepts revealed or positive 
truths on the authority of God who reveals them, this 
acceptance is not blind, Human reason can know for 
certain that God exists, that God is all-truthful, that 
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God has spoken. Heuce it is a rejqnirenient of reasen 
that unshaken faith be reposed in what the all-true 
declares as a fact. Vaith is not to be rationalized. ane 
faith is ever a subinission to God's authority tt has 
been well called “a genniection of the will” Bre faith 
is always reasonable, and never unworthy of rational 
man. On the eontriry, faith elevates and perfects the 


rational powers of man. 


SUMMARY OF THLE ARTICLE 


In this very short Article we have defined religion. 
We have found that it is the sum-total of man’s du- 
ties to God, We have looked at these duties it them- 
selves or obvectively, and have defined reiigton as 
the sum of truths, laws, and practices which man rec- 
ognizes and observes in paying worship ta God. We 
have looked at these duties as they exist in man, the 
subject of religion, and have defined religion subsec- 
tively as the virtue which inclines man to render to 
God the honor, love, and worship which is Ilis due. 
Throughout our enquiry we have been thoroughly 
rational: we have injected no sentiment into the sub- 
ject. TLlence we see that religion 1s not a miass of ten- 
der emotions or sentiments, as most men to-day re- 
gard it. “Phe Catholic apologist should be tmstant in 
hehting the paralyzing notion that religion is mercly 
something tender and appealing to the feelings; for 
itis as cold and hard a fact as man can face, and the 
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apologist should see to it that the tien of his acquaint: 
anee really face it.--We conchided the Article li dis- 
tingiuuishing religion as natural and sapernatiural. 


ARTICLE 2. Vile Niecesstvy Ann LINEIVERSALETY OF 
RELIGION 


a} The Necessily of Religton by) Che Universality of 
Religion 
a) THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION 

We speak here of religion in general, and we say 
that there is an obligation incumbent upon man, us 
a rational creature, of professing and practising re- 
ligion. 

Man knows by the natural light of reason that jus- 
tice is to be done. Justice requires that everyone he 
given his due. Certainly, then, honor is due to ex- 
cellence, obedience is due to just authority, love is 
due to that which is good and splendid and lovalie, 
gratitude is due to the giver of great gifts. Now God, 
as we have scen, is infinite; hence He is perfect excel- 
lence, and honor is due Ilim; God is the supreme and 
perfect ruler of the world and of men, and therefore 
lle is to be obeyed; God is all-perfect and therefore 
all-lovable, and love is His due; God is the giver 
of life and of all good gifts, and thercfore He 1s to 
be thanked. Vherctore, the highest honor, ohedience, 
love, and gratitude arc due to God; they are owed to 
God; justice requires that they be paid to God. But 
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this is only saving that God Is ia be worsdipped or, 


in other words, that man has the duly of worshipping 


God. fn a word, mat vitist praci(se reldertiary, 

Thus religion is ce dirty tis he romierc) te Got: it 
rests upon miamt as ce Obligation od Jets beaétire. Fl is 
not merely something to susty fender seusibilities 
or emotions; nor is ita miatter OF Wtilty te niin, as 
contributing to his earthly poaec. prosperity, secu- 
rity, and comfort, ft is a matter of plain justice, and 
aman who will not aceept, recognize, and practise 
religion, is a debtor who will not pay lis debts. 

Religion is necessary to man, not ouly because +ca- 
son requires it; it is necessary because fhe whole nun 
requires it. The wind craves perfect truth; God is 
perfect truth, and man cannot atratn to God without 
religion, Tle will wants to choese perfert goodness : 
Godis perfect goodiess, and man cannet achieve God 
without religion. The whole of hunwn nature craves 
happiness in the possession of boundless good: God 
is the hounclless good winch cannet be possessed with- 
Out religion. 

Religion is necessary if men are to regard one an- 
othey as brothers, hol ta tuere maree or sertiniertt-—as 
in the eaut of the day, and in the gospel of certain 
shonlder-shapping organizations which tenct to reduce 
brotherhood to mere boisteransness ancl protestation 
—bat a1 sober truth. Without the clear recagnition 
of a common Father men shalt vainly talk of human 
brotherhood ; but the common Father is not recag- 
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nized truly and actively unless Fle be reeng nized in 
rcligion.— Again, religion is necessary 1F the enuraus 
duties of fanuly life are to be recognized andl faltillest 
by parents; only the firm faith ina God wlio wil re- 
ward oer punish for earthly conduct wll sustcan lias 
band and wife in constant unter and mrerfusatl love 
while they fulfil the tremendously burdensoezie ditties 
of rearing children, loving them, educating thei, Ja- 
boring for thent.——urther, without religion there is 
no basis for respect for law or for any civil authority. 
lor the exercise of aiy authority is always a religious 
act. It 1s a tacit appeal to a higher (and ultimately to 
the highest} authority, who has set or approved the 
ruler in his place and will back him wp in it. The tdea 
of authority always involves the tdea of Goc—ves, 
even the idea of the authority of tyrants. 

Religion is the necessary basis of morality. Moral- 
ity cousists in the relation which exists between free 
human activity, on the one hand, anid the [ternal Law 
(i.e, Divine Reason and Will) or, in a word, God 
flimself, on the other. [fence, morahty itself ts re- 
ligious; its norm is the line within which man must 
keep to make his actions carry hint toward his Jast 
end; and this last end is God. Take away Goad, and 
the duty man owes to God in religion, and the Iie 
or norm of morality is removed. Conscicuce alone 
does not suffice for the enduring of morality among 
men; for conscience has power only when its dic- 
tates are recogiuzed as rcflecttng the law of the Su- 
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preme Lawegiver. Vike away the recognition of this 
Lawegiver from the couseicuce of men, and you take 
away all anthority from conscience > without region 
there is ne farce or valtcity i the dictates of con- 
Sclence. 

Religion, thet, is necessary fo men on the score of 
their rational nature. [t1s a requirement of tadividual 
man and of society. 

Religion being a necessary duty, it foflows that 
it must have its proper expression. Now, the expres- 
sion of religion takes the form of wershkip, or, more 
accurately, dizine waorsitp. This worship is defined 
as the sum of all the acts (interior and external) by 
which man shows to God the honor and homage that 
is Ilis due. The chief acts of worship are: (a) Devo- 
tion, or readiness of will and affectton to elicit acts 
that belong to the service and pratse of God; (5) 
Prayer, or the elevation of the mind to God for the 
purpose of adoring and praising [Htm, asking Ilis 
pardon for offences committed against TTim, implor- 
ing His aid and Ifis gifts, and thanking Him for 
favars bestowed; (¢c} I¢xternal adoration, or the 
outer manifestation of man’s subjection to the divine 
excellence; (d@)} Sacrifice, or the external, ceremoni- 
ous, and official offering to God of an object which 
is destroyed (really or cqyuivalentty) to manifest 
God’s supreme dominion over alt creatures, and to 
express man’s recognition of his utter dependence 


upon God. 
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Religion is necessary to mart. But religion is a thnig 
which requires internal and external expressinmn. aie 
; it is jncumbent pot men bath as individizils ain i 
Be socicty. Hence, subfeciive religion alone docs not sal- 
: fice; there must be objective religion. Now, oboe 


tive religion is @ system of truths, Tews, cited pire: 
- 


fo. tices Which regulate divine warship. Now, wlel ot 
qe there be several or many systems of doctrine, rewula- 


tions, and practices? Then, certainly, tia reipures 
that system which is indeed a systeni of frrdies, dusily 
established laws, and authoritatively prescribed prac- 
tices, Ina word man requires fie true religion. 

Our whole argument in this present Article ts in 
evidence of the falsity of absolute undiffereilisi. 
which makes religion a matter of no imiportance (a 
matter of trdifference) to man, and teaches that ian 
ueed practise no religion at all, Our last reniavk was 
directed against the qualified indiffereitisn. which 
adinits that religion is necessary, but asserts the sufti- 
ciency of any form of religion whatever. For, even 
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here, while speaking of religion in general, it ts neces- 
sary for completeness to insert the evident statemecul 
that man is bound to discover and to practise tre 
frye religion. We must, however, defer detailed dis- 
cussion and proof of this point to a later Chapter. 


b) THE UNIVERSALITY OF RELIGION 
Jn speaking of the universality of religion, or in 
calling religion universal, we mean that religion has 
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existed among all micu at all times. Phat is to sav, 
rehievton of some hlad—of sume degree of perfection 
as the recogrithon of a pawer above the work, regil- 
lating the workd and requirtng the reeogniltan of men 
—-has always and everywhere existed. leven false re- 
ligrans, barbarous and mionstrons relietens, are a 
proof of this facet. for sueh relissions are evidences 
that there was present tn the nines ane bearts of men 
some votion of Mrciiity, some dita groping afler the 
truth about God. 

The universality of religion is attested by listory, 
and no historical fact is rnore certain, Plutareh truly 
testifies: “No one cver saw a city without gods and 
temples.” And Cicero declares that “Nature herself 
teacheth us that God is to he verierated, and of her 
law in this inatter no man is free.’ Some men flike 
Sir John Lubbock, Darew Avehury, 13 34~£073) have 
tried to find evidence for the existence of tribes and 
peaples without the tdea of divinity and the sense of 
obligation to practise religion. Their investigations 
have only proved the umiversality of rchgion ; and in- 
stances adduced with all conficence to prove that there 
have heen peoples without God or gods, have tm every 
ease been disproved, and often turned the other way 
about. Professor C. Ht. Toy ot Varvard fcf, filro- 
ductian to the flistory of Refiyions, pp. 5 f} says: 
“As far as our present knowledge voes, religton ap- 
pears to he universal among mea. There is no com- 
mnunity of which we can say with certainty that it is 
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without religion.” Professor Tiele ta his JZistary of 
Religion declares that no tribe or nation has yer heen 
found without a behef in sore divinity: aid he adets 
that travellers who assert the existence of such: pee 
ples have jater been refuted by facts. Truly has Ciccrn 
said: ‘No race ts so uncultured, no nation so iiande, as 
to have minds unimbued with the nottow of divinity.” 

We may bring to the testimony of learned aien die 
following facts in proof of our present point: fu) 
Philology, which traces the roots of langnages, ives 
evidence that the most important groups of lanyanges 
have not only a name for God, but the see uae. 
And all Janguages have names expressing supertor 
powers, divinity or divinities. (6) Archzeology. the 
science of antiquities, indicates the universal beltef af 
man ina life to come, 11a world superior to this, and 
in the company of beings superior to men, f. c., clivint- 
ties, {c) Reason teaches us that religion is necessary 
to man, and that this necessity is founded in man’s 
nature as man. We have seen this in the first suction 
of the present Article. Now, what is required by inan’s 
nature is required by all men of all times; for liwuan 
nature is not changing and variable, but remains ever 
the same, 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have shown that religion is neces- 
sary to man, is a matter of obligation rooted in mai’s 
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very nature. We have sce that rehivian ts required &y 
tndividual uit to satisfy the craving of his heart, 
the tendency of his will, the requirenients of his rea- 
son, the connatural bent of the whale man. lurther, 
we have seen that reivion is reqtired fy fieunat so- 
ciety as the fasis of true brotherhood, of justice 
among men, of respect for haw and authority, of the 
Integrity and sanetity of the family, and of atl moral- 
ity, We have brielly discussed the expression af re- 
higion in diviae worship, and have indteated the oab- 
ligation of men to express fhe true relirgion in their 
doctrine and worship. We have drawn attention to 
the falsity of rcligious indifferentism. We have made 
a short but direct study of the universality of religion, 
and have shown by historical authority, by philology, 
by archxology, and by reason that religion ts found 


among all men of all Linies. 
ARTICLE 3. Tite OriGiIn OF RELIGION 


a) The True Origin of Religton  b) False Theories ubout 
the Origin of Religion 


a) THE TRUE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 

Leaving the testimony of [loly Scripture momen- 
tarily out of account, we declare that religion takes 
its origin we waue's reason, which shows him that the 
world did not make itself, but must havea maker, and 
ultimately a inaker who is the lirst Cause, infinite, 
necessary, all-perfect, all-powerful Being. Thus is the 
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existence of Godinade manifest fo reason, Now, cce 
the existence of the all-perfect Gud ts know. vertices 
further manifests the fact that man depends utteriy 
upow God; that God is te be recognized iis the Firsi 
EeGicient Cate auc Yast Pinal Cause af miaiu's cxast- 
ence; that mian rust, therefore, know, love. aiel serve 
God, [un a word, reason makes manifest the Puisia- 
mental truths of religion, Therefore, the origi al 
religion is found in man’s reason deducing truth trom 
the consideration of the created world. 

But we must not leave Jloly Seripture out of ac- 
count. We have not yet proved Scripture as the Word 
of God, nor even as a reliable historical document. 
Fe will be our task to make such a proof Jater. dere 
fet us assume the fact that Scripture is rchahble his- 
tory. Now Scripture informs us that God tateht the 
fundamental truths of religion to the first lamaan 
beings (primitive revelation). This testimony of 
seripture has the confirmation of human history, for 
the belief in one God held by the first rent, as Serip- 
ture testifies, was the belief of all ancient peoples. [t 
is the clear testimouy of historical research that poly- 
theism (belief in several or many gods) was a dapse 
that came after monotheism (belief in one God). 
Thus the ancient Babylonians, Assyrians, Feyptvis, 
Chinese, Flindus, Persians, all held to the beficl th 
one God in the earliest tines—as their plilosaptice- 
religious literature and sacred inscriptions testify— 
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and only later fell ite poateclieet it beilels. Phe priut- 
tive reyelatiayy Was pare served tite! cLitigaiss Ces PU: 
ple, the Tlebrens. Frei when the Redeemer wis to 
come. Other peaples caichly lost the revealed truth, 
transmitted it iriperfeerty., dhawed st to Teeame ine 
terimitieled with) dridal tare md Saperstitious Fables, 
Amony the Elcbrews if was cotiserved fiy successive 
new revelations throug): mien divincly sent ( prophicts, 
priests, kings, judyesy. Thas, the true: religiuh Was 
given to man by God in receludfou; revelation ts the 
origin Of religton. 

Bringing together the two results of our stucdy, we 
say that the origin of religion ts twofold, viz., the 
primitive revelation, aud mains reason. 

Wuman reason alone woult suf Hhice to explain the 
existenee of religion in the world. Thiat a prisitive 
revelation was actually made, docs uot change that 
fact. Reason would net sutlice, as we shall see, for 2? 
the requirements of men in the matter of religion: fut 
the fact remains that reason alone would have brought 
religion—granted an imperfect religion -—into being, 

Reason itself is a natural revelation. For “revela- 
tion” is “the removal or withdrawal of a veil’ —of 
a veil that hangs between anai’s senses and the inyis- 
ible causality in things. Reason pierces this veil. 
Reasou recognizes tie facet that this changing, lim- 
ited, contingent, compesite world ts not self-explana- 
tory; that, in a word, the world is an effect, which 
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taust have a satisfactory and adequate cause. “i lie 
quest of causes carries reason ulttmatcly ta the recug- 
nition of a First Cause, itselé Uncatised, Iniinite, 
Necessary, All-Perfect. Thus does reason arrive in- 
evitably and infalltbly at the fact af God's esistence, 
the baste fact of religion. Directly dedtcible fram the 
existence of the one infinite Gad, ts man’s dependence 
upon Flim, and man’s duty of knowledge, love, and 
service toward God, Tlere, then, is the rational origin 
of religion. 

Thus, speaking absolutely—that is, without taking 
into account the differences of inclividual men, thetr 
tastes, capacities, and circumstances—the chief fun- 
damental truths of religion must be recognized by rea- 
son. Because of this fact St. Paul declared that the 
pagans were inexcusable for their want of ptety. Ie 
said that they should have known God ancl should 
have given THlim honor, because [lis existence and 
perfections may be known by reason from the facts 
and phenomena of creation. And again, the Saint said. 
that the niorai law, as coming from God, must be 
known to all because conscience (1. e., recsoit} bears 
testimony to its reality. Now the existence of God and 
the moral law as coming fron: God are fundamental 
truths of religion, 

Ina word, man is inevitably a refigious being, That 
man have reasox is of his essence; and if he use rea- 
son, he miust recognize religious truths, or, sinipty, 
he must recognize religion. 
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b) FALSE TLLEORIES ABOT LT THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 

1, The Fear Theory. Primitive men were amazed 
and frightened by manny things. The Hash of hght- 
ning, the roar of the rolling tinder, the power of 
the surging sea, the destructive sweep of the forest 
fire, mysterious discase, the cokl and paralyziug un- 
responsivelicss Of a dear one ceaed--all these tings 
stirred man’s heart to fear. Plere were tilings of ter- 
rible character, and their causes and reasons were 
hidden, invisible. Man came to think of fhe trowible 
causes of terrifying things as powers that were intel- 
ligent, powers that could look upon him and liarm 
him, powers, therefore, that Jie ought to placate. So 
man spoke with reverence to these invisible powers of 
nature, and lo, the first prayer was uttered, the first 
gods were recognized, re/iyias was horn !—lear can- 
hot account far the origin of religion, Fear is only 
Shrinking from a recognized danger. Iear may iu- 
deed quicken the mental faculties and make man use 
his reason feverishly. If fear made primitive men 
reason about the causes of natural phenomena, then 
reason, and not fear, was the origin of religion. Nat- 
ural phenomena (lke lightning, thunder, storms, 
fires, disease, death) are manifestations of creatures, 
and they show, as all creatures do, the extstence of 
the Creator. It is altogether possible that the tendency 
to pray should come strongly upon us when we are 
afraid; but that is because our reason teaches us that 
God exists, and our fear makes us run to God, just as 
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a frightened child runs to its parents. Tut fea ater 
can teach nothing whatever. Fear is tn mo wise an in- 
structive force. Its reaction upon reases iiiy, ax we 
have said, stir reason to effort, and to intense ellort: 
but the result ts a reasoned result, and aret a bline 
and meaningless conception of new thormzlits aud 
theories, Indeed, fear, inasmuch as it may stir an to 
religion, presupposes religious cotuviction existe i 
man’s mind éefere fear stirred him to its active recog- 
nition. For the rest: if there were anything in the 
fear theory of the origin of religion, then non- 
reasoning animals would have religion, for stich ani- 
mais can suffer fear even to the extent of panic. 

2. The Fraud Theory. In early times shrewd men 
set themselves up as a priesthood to secure for thein- 
selves a place of respect and honor and easy hving, 
They played upon the credulity of the peaple, aud by 
their pseudo-ceremonial of witchcraft or imeanta- 
tions, aided here and there by fortunate guesses which 
passed for true prophecy, they aroused in the minds 
of the people a conviction that they were In commiuni- 
cation with an unseen power which ruled the worlr. 
Thus religion came into existence. —-A priesthood 
presupposes a religion, Nor could a group of leaders, 
be they ever so clever, gain such sway over men as 
to iniprint ineradicably upon the minds of al? peoples 
of ail times a false notion of an unseen power. Quack- 
ery is ever found within narruw limits of place and 
time ; trith lives, but error dies, Besides, this theory 
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takes for granted hat primitive men were of absurdly 
low mentality, a supposition which. as Ethnology 
teaches, is contrary te historica) fact. Thiet dus theary 
is the invention of unbelievers whi wish to establish 
their case at any cost, even at the cost of self- 
contradiction, is alvious from: the faet thai it de- 
clares that there were priests hefore there was any 
religion! This is like saying that there was uo Bap- 
tisin till baptized persons invented it, or that there 
was no authority recognized in the world until per- 
sons in authority insisted upon its recognition, Por 
the rest, we have seen that religion is a rational 
necessity of man; [t is rooted in reason. 

3. The Law Theory. Legislators in early times 
found it necessary, in order to secure reverence far 
laws, to appeal to powers of more than earthly au- 
thority as thetr inspiration and support, and to get 
current the belicf that cven wuneetected offenders 
would not escape punishment because their activities 
were under the constant inspection of certain alf- 
seeing eves. This men came io bcheve in gods. Nat- 
uraily, too, legislators were held in fear and lonor 
as the spokesinen of divinities, and they encouraged 
more and more the fraudulent religion which c¢le- 
rated their office —Thts objectton, like the last, ts 
self-contradictory. TIow could Jegislators appeal to 
the gods with any hope otf success if men did not al- 
ready believe in gods? This theory presupposes the 
existence of the very thing which it pretends to ac- 
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count for. This objection-—agaiy ke tlie Jast--18 
seldom urged nowadays, but it was onee in favor 
aiong “unreligionists.,’ and it teseryes the gctice 
we have gtven tt here. 

4. The Ghost Theory, Sleep was a great vivstery 
to prituitive man. It seemed that it was a siate car- 
ing which an inner man or chose left the ater vis- 
ihle man uncenscious while it jowrneyed in strange 
places. Dreains were but the ti-remerherer) adyen- 
tures of the ghost, brought back dw the ehost when it 
returned to the outer man and caused dita to wake. 
Then death was but the permanent absence of the 
ghost which had often been temporarily absent he- 
fore, that is, when man slept. In tune the conviction 
grew general that the ghosts of dead men, particularly 
of dead ancestors, continued to have an interest 1p 
earthly things and to exert an unscen power. [f were 
wise, therefore, to keep these ghosts friendly. Vrac- 
tices of placating ghosts took form; ancestor-worship 
appeared among men; fofeviss2 or belief in the kin- 
ship of family, tribe, or clan with a certain genus of 
animals or plants appeared. Thus came the cult of 
the unseen, and religion.—l listorical fact upsets this 
fautastic bie of imagination. Many of the lowesé and 
“most primitive” races had no ancestor-worship, no 
trace of tolemism, no trace of a ghost-theory at 
all, for instance the Pygnues of the Coango. Teten- 
1sin, anism Cancestor-worship) and feéishisu (be- 
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lief ina god resident in some hexlity object} all ex- 
plain with many words that man beficted in such and 
such stipramiumdane powers. They do not tel us haw 
he began ta helieve, unless, indeed, they posit reason 
as the root of belief, of religion. And then their theary 
vanishes, for it is their poiné to deny the rations 
origin of religion. Phe ghost-lheory, in whatever 
form it may be understood, inakes primitive sat tess 
than a moron in intelligence, it trics to explain tie 
universal fact of religion by tnstancing fretiliows trikal 
beliefs of varying kinds, if contradicts Ithnatogy, 
and it stultifies itsclf by its assertion that belie! in the 
unseen began through belief m the unseen. 

5. The Social Theory. Primitive men, living in 
groups, caine under the dotmimance of group-con- 
science. They developed a sense of unity ino their 
group or tribe that made them “herd animals,” and 
they grew more and rmiore slow to venture upon air 
procedure not sanctioned by the group. Vo such nien 
group-existence was a thing different from, anil 
superior to, individual existence. It was but natural 


that they should “project” their group-unity or group- 


spirit and view it mentally as a kind of high power. 
Irom this it was only a step to the detfication of 
group-unity, group-spirit, group-power. As soctety 
developed, however, the strong sense of group-unity 
slackened ; men emerged into a clearer consciousness 
and appreciation of their individuality, Stull, the old 
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idea of a superior power, a god or gods, erdared, The 
scope of this religious notion was much narresvil and 
adapted to man’s new consciousness of his idivteliral 
self, and there aruse the concept of individual ceuts-— 
Among primitives there were mutiny ootstinilinee aed 
Jeaders, distinctly tncdividaal, Qur own iterigan Ine 
dians give us a type of primitive civilizations, anit their 
brief recorded! history ts fallat Che tamies oe erent 
chiefs who were not only warrars, bat orators, com- 
sellors of ripe wisdom, some of then. inventors of 
forms of writing for their tribal cialects. “Phe sacial 
theory contradicts historical fact, richly wicreased im 
our own tunes by ethnological research, which gives 
us clear evidence that primitive peoples were not dull 
masses of witless herd animals. Phe basic faliacy of 
this theory is that it makes the individual man among 
primitives a nonentity, a unit that counts for nothing. 
There is no shadow of evidence for the assertion of 
this fallacious notion; its reason for existence lies 
in the fact that it sutts the theory! 


. 


6, The Tustinct Theory (called also the Prejudice 


Theory). Jemil Durkheim, leader of a Preuch scliool 
of sociofogy, is largely responsible for this theory. 
It amounts to this: human societies, Jilke antmal su- 
cicties, obey instincts. Conscience and reason are aty 
instincts expressed in abstract language. These in- 
stinctive common ways of acting have taken such 
deep root in men that they endure as tueradicable 
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prejudices. Thus consciousness—even reasoned con- 
sciousness —ol the existence of God and the need 
of rehgion is but an inberssed prejudice that has noth- 
ing ta do with fact—-\What of the “Yease” that 
worked out this absurd theory? Fs that but an tstinet 
“expressed in abstract Janenage 2 Vo what priniu- 
tive source rnay we trace the roots of this meradtmeable 
prejudice? And where dees the prejudice itself exist 
outside the narrow hunts of the school of Durkhenn 
and his slavish American clientele? The theory seems 
to destroy the reason for its own existence. This 
fallacious theory refuses to see humanity as it is, 
ViZ., aS an association of individual beings, ahnogt 
wildly different in character, tastes, temperaments, 
and views it as a homogeneous tnass in Wluch indi- 
viduality 1s tnnknown. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have briefly indicated the true 
origin of religion. Then we have outlined and eriti- 
cized six of the better known theories that are pro- 
posed, with small ingenuity, to account for ihe origin 
of religion wineug men. We have found these falla- 
cious theories insufficient, We come back mevitably to 
the certainty that, 1f there be any value at all in any 
human knowledge, the knowledge of God's existence 
is valid as founded directly upon reason, which works 
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from the facts and phenomena of creatton to the orice, 
ali-perfect, necessary, infintte Creator. And directly 
deducthle by reason from the existence af ihe all- 
perfect God are the truths of man's dependence upon 
[1im, and the necessity of religion, 
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CITAPTER. II 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION IN 
RELIGION 


In the works of creation God reveals Mimself and Tits 
perfections to man’s reason. Since this revelation can be 
received and recognized by man’s unaided natural knowtng- 
powers, it is called yaferal revelation. This Chapter dis- 
cusses supernatural revelation, and asks whether God has 
manifested truths which lte beyond the scope and grasp of 
unaided human reason. The assertion that God has done so 
is nade, and is supported by rational argument. 

This Chapter explains the meaning of revelation, and dis- 
cusses the possibility, necessity, and fact of supernatural 
revelation. These matters are studied in two Articles, as 
follows: 

Article 1. The Meaning, Possibility, and Necessity of 
Supernatural Revelation 

Article 2. The Fact of Supernatural Revelation 


ARTICLE §. THe Me&anine, PosstBitity, aNnp Ne- 
CESSITY OF SUPERNATURAL REVELATION 


a) Meaning by Posstbiltty c}) Necessity 


a} MEANING OF REVELATION 
1. Nominal de fuettion.mThe term revelation is de- 
rived from the Latin ve-, “back, from,” and wvelare, 
“to veil,” and hence means the drawing back or re- 
I3L 
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moval of a veil. The word is, therefore, quite sutt- 
ably employed to indicate the renioval of the “veil? 
of tgnorance which lungs belwween nian’s kiawinig- 
powers and the things which he does not krraw., 

2. Rent defiitfun—hRevelation ts the manifesta- 
tion of truth hithertea unknown, or known but ob- 
scurcly. It involves three elements a) a retedier, ic. 
one who makes truth know; 8) a teeth revealed; and 
€) a recipient of revelation, t.e., one te whom the 
revealed truth is manifested. If the revealer is man, 
the revelation is fiaguan; 1f the revealer is God, the 
revelation is divtie. 

Divine revelation may he made through the works 
of God, through creation, tn such wise as to be avaitl- 
able to man’s unaided knowing-powers, and then it is 
natura revelation. Again, divine revelation may he 
made through the word of God, and then it is sitper- 
natural revelation. 

it is of supernatural revelation that we speak in the 
present Article, even when we use the simple term 
“revelation” without qualifier. 

Supernatural revelation may be fully defined as a 
mafostutart of truth nade by Almighty God te ra- 
tional creatures in amanncr other than that celuch ts 
usud and natural to them in the acquiring of krowl- 
edge. 

Vhe truth which is revealed ts also a determinant 
in the character of the revelation. If the truth be such 
that man cord know it (and perhaps does know it) 
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without supernatural revclation, but is nevertheless 
supernaturally revealed. it makes the revelation super 
surduredl tu manner, but not im substhiarce. TE however, 
the truth revealed be of such character that niu 
could not possibly know it without revelation, then 
the revelation is superuatural ia subsiadce as well as 
amanunter. Fo illustrate: that God exists, man kunws 
by reason arguing from the data of ercation. its 
naturally known truth ts also superanturally revealed ; 
such revelation is sispernatural in manner only (1. &., 
in the manner of its Nianifestation). That God ts one 
infinite and undivided substance subsisting in Three 
Persons, is a truth which man could not know unless 
it were divinely revealed; therefore, its revelation ts 
supernatural in substance as well as tn miaiiter. Some- 
tunes the term in form is used for qn maser. 


b) POSSIBILITY OF SUPERNATURAL REVELATION 

If a thing is #e¢ possible, this fs inevitably dtte to 
one of two reasons, viz., (a) there is a contracliction 
in the very concept or idea of the thing itself, or (@) 
there is in existence no power great enough to pro- 
duce, or make, or do the thing. A “square circle” is 
Impossible by the first of these reasons; if is a ¢oi- 
tradiction in itself; one part of it is a denial of the 
other, and the result is zero. There is nothing impos- 
sthle by the secand reason if we jochtme the bound- 
less power of Alinighty God in aur concept of erist- 
ing powers capable of producing citects. But it there 
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is Luly dudianiy, wincorindess, uselcssiess about the 
Wing, ica ile hountdicss power oF God cannot pra- 
dive it, for Grad is all-perfeet. antan umverthy thing 
wos] gaat saeare wath Plas Miajesty and dignity ; 
While acrseless flitver wouid aut scutre with God's 
Wes. Tone, wésivededie sparking Cioed’s power is 
bertidhess ancl cam preduee auyiluge that is a thirg 
auch net a comirediotien, which is aethaiys but rele- 
dively speaking (tec, with revaiion to Gord's all-perfect 
nature) certain things whieh arc possible in view of 
God's power are not possible in view of Tis other 
perfections. We usually put this in another way, and 
say that all things are possible to God's absolute 
power, hut not all things are possible to God’s reia- 
tive power. 

Now we investigate the subject of supernatural rev- 
elatign, asking whether 1€ be possthle, Certainly, it 
is passible to God’s absolute power; it ts the reveal- 
ing of truth, and God knows all truth and has the 
power to manifest it. But is it possthle to God's rela- 
tive power ? Is there not some indignity in the thought 
of the all-perfect God revealing truths to men? Not 
at all; it is no indignity for the wisest teacher to 
instruct the most ignorant and backward pupil; such 
an action rather adds to the opinion we hold of the 
wise teacher: we respect his great knowledge, and 
when we find hin instructing the ignorant we love 
hun for his great kindness. Therefore, there is no 
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indignity in the thought of God teaching met, no un- 
worthiness In such a thought.-——DBut is not revelation 
amark of anwvisdom in God? Ts it notanevtdeace that 
His work of creation is imiperfeech and ineouplete, 
and that He seeks toa correct first onussious by sih- 
sequent instructions divinely revealed ? God has fis 
own ends; He isnot bound to make a thing absolutely 
perfect in its order, but Hlis wisdom requires that tt 
have that perfection which wrt make it suited, and 
adniirahly suited, to attain the end it was rade for. 
God is not hound to “exhaust” [fis powers ai crea- 
tion; it belongs to His perfection that Fle be free to 
make soinething new, teach something new, at any 
time He chooses. lence revelation is not contrary to 
God’s wisdom.—But is not revelation useless 7 Flow 
can finite man receive instruction from the infinite? 
Is it not tseless then for the infinite to attenipt fo 
reveal truth to finite minds? This abjection is rather 
silly at best. Could not a finite thing stand mi the light 
that poured from an infinite source Cif such a source 
were possible for material light)? Man's nature is 
capable of receiving insiruction, man needs ingtruc- 
tion; he can receive, according to his capacity, the 
instruction of even an infinite teacher. ‘Vhe mind of 
nan can grasp truth; it cannot, indeed, have crhairs- 
ve knowledge of boundless truth, lat it can have 
knowledge that is qutte clear, definite, and distinct, as 
far as it goes. To illustrate by a rough analogy : a pic- 
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13h APOLOGINTICS 
ture Of aman's face may be beautifully ctewar and dis- 
tinet, amd it Is mot an arguunent agaist its arny 
to say that the picture is vat an mage of the enure 
ULE 
We may stim up the whole tnattec ta this war: Rev- 
elalton is possilde if there is nothing to Uimart tt: Ca} 
ear the port of Cruel, tle Revenler, or €@) an the part 
af man, the recipient of the revekituna, or fe) on me 
part of the truth revealed. Now there is nmtling to 
thyvart revelation en the part of God, for mlm dees 
not contradict diis wisdowi nor Flis aiafesty, and Tle 
knows all truth and can manifest it as Pe will. Nor 
is there anything to thwart revelatian on the part of 
man, for man’s nature ts capable of receiving im- 
struction; man craves knowledge of the truth aud can 
receive it in the measure of fis own capacity, even 
if ic come from an infinite source. Joinaliy. there is 
vothing to thwart revelation on the part of the trath 
revealed, for truth is essentially a thing that may he 
manifested. We conclude, then, that revelation ts 
possible. 

Nay, revelation is not only possible, but prahable, 
We shall presently seck proofs of revelation as a fact, 
hut, even before considering stich proofs, we may 
assert here that the goodness aud love of tlie all- 
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c}) THE NECESSITY OF SUPEKNATURAL REVELATION 

fn the order of existence, a being is necessary When 
it is so perfect that it inust exist and cannot not-enist, 
Thus, God is necessary bemig-—the eniy neecssary 
being. But in the order of requisites for being or ite- 
tion, that is xecessery which ts indispensiadide, and 
without which the betag or action cannot exist, oF, at 
least, cannot exist perfectly. It rs in the Jutter sense 
that we use the terin wecessary Cand atecessity) in the 
present study. 

We speak here of supernatural revelation as req- 
uisite for man's knowledge of the truths, laws, and 
practices which constitute objective religion. We have 
already seen that man has the indispensable obligation 
of practising religion in order to fulfill the purpose of 
his being and reach the end for which le was ercated, 
Now we say that without revelation man cannot fully 
know nor well perform his duty of religion. In a 
word, we say that revelation 1s wecessary. 

There are degrees of necessity. A thing may be 
indispensable that there is simply no doing without it, 
and then it is said to be absolutely necessary. Again, 
a thing may be requisite in the sense that to do with- 
out it would be extremely difficult, and even weil nigh 
impossible, and then rt is said to be wore] y necessary. 

We assert: (1) That supernatural revelation is 
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per feet Creator toward [lis children woulel nituralty 
absolutely necessary for the knawledge of the truths 


take form in communications to help and guide them 

on their journey toward their fast end. of supernatural religion strictly so called; (2) That : 
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13 APOLOGHTHCS 
supernatural revelation ts steacd?y necessary for the 
adequate knowledge ot dhe trades of avatar religion. 
We offer evidence for each assertinot: 

I. Recelsfrean in cbsedittely necessary For the 
knowlslee oF the truths of siternatural retegian, 
striclly so called (toe., truths Chit are siperuiataral ii 
substiice as well as fe aiaatuersd. Vis aeserdiat rs sn 
obvious that rt searcely needs prawf. fer such truths 
as we here discuss are prectsely those triths that nians 
reason cannot work out from the cata of creation. Tf 
such truths be not revealed, there 1s no conceivable 
way in which man can know them. Revelation 1s, 
therefore, absolutely necessary for the knowledge of 
such truths, 

2. Revelation i mearally necessary tor the ade- 
quate Knowledge of the truths of uatural religion, 
Iror, although man's reason cord, theoretically speak- 
ing, work out these truths from the data of creation, 
still, in practice, it is certain that reason coord not 
do so. There is great difficulty in the work: and the 
result would surely be imperfect in any case. We al- 
lege difficulty and iiuperfection, therefore, as our 
reasons for declaring man’s reason practically msuf- 
ficient for the attainnient of the cntire and perfeet 
knowledge of natural religion; and for the sanie rea- 
son we declare revelation morally necessary. Let us 
Jook at the matter more closely: 

a) It would be diffciw: for man to work out the 
truths of natural religion by reasoning from the data 
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of creation. All men, inceed, may casily know the 
existence of God, but the religious truths that are 
reasoned from Godl’s exislence are arrived at by a 
process of thought that is at once abstruse and com- 
pheated. Not all men have the ability ane the educa- 
tion requisite for following and understanding such 
a process of thought, much less for plaugttragiie tt. 
And even if man had the ability, it would take tong 
years of study for him to discover all the truths of 


natural religion; and during thase very years he 1s 

under strict obligation to practise religion! But even 

if man had the ability to know all the truths of nat- 

ural religion in a very brief time, many men would 

not do so. For many have no taste for serious con- i 

structive thought; many others have literally no time FE 

for it, so closely are they occupied with the tasks of = 

daily life, the work of obtaining means for food, i 

shelter, and clothing for themselves and their families. ' 

Thus, taking the human race by and large, it is quite L 
ty 


evident that difficulties which are well mgh tmsur- 
mountable prevent men from obtaining by natural 
powers the full knowledge of natural religion. Thus 
are we justified in declaring that for such full knowl- 
edge revelation is morally necessary. 

6) If man were to work out all the truths of nat- 
urat religion, surmounting unaided every difficulty, 
his work would still be muperfect and, in so far, un- 
suitable for helping him to achieve his last end, which 
is the very function of religion. For man is likely to 
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Pin 
miake iistakes in biz miesi caret! study: error would 
alinost wianstionsbis fe aainivcd with the traths 
discovered. As a auaticr OF faci, nad one ot the reat: 
est od limita diinkers, net lato. not Aristode, ever 
achieved it perfect expostiton af native rchgion, 
Wirt, then, would Ge the achievemcut at che aver- 
ave ia? Nie shout a an roclly atteein toa perfect 
eres Pe lve of natural religtedt hy Juis unatedect elforts, 
hte work would still be iayearfeed in point of audhor- 
itv, Lle cautd not pass ft er to others as a completed 
work. T’or others might well say, “Why should we 
accept this man’s word? Fle is Fallible hke ourselves.” 
Aud oven if the work were perfectly retsoned ont and 
perfectly expressed, il would vef require the mettvicdl- 
ual strdy (a long hard term of tt) and approyal ot 
each and every jaan that accepted mt. Divine revela- 
tic, with its unquestionable amtherity, is morality 
HeCLSSAry for the Full aad complete knowledge of the 


trikes oe Che aided col tecveart. 


SUMAIARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have stttdicd the meaning of 
revolution, defining it both as a vane andas a reality, 
We have distinguished revelation as feseean and 
divine; and divine revelation we have distinguished 
as ueturad and supervatural, We have discussed the 
possibility of revelation, and have seen that there is 
nothing to render it inipossible on the part of Ged, 
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the revealer, or of man. the recipient of revealed 
truth, or of the trath itself that is revealed, We live 
asserted the necessity of revelation, and, after a jye- 
liminary disetssion of wecess?fy, have seen clear rit 
convincing evidence that supernatural revelation is 
ahsalufely necessary far a knowledge of the iraths 
of supernatural religion, while it is seorafly uecees- 
sury for a knowledge of the truths of the natural re- 


ligion. 


ARTICLE 2. THe act oF SUPERNATURAL 
REYLELATION 


a) The Criteria of Revelation b> Iloly Scripture 


c) ‘Tradition 

a) THE CRITERIA OF REVELATION 

Revelation, which is morally necessary to man, 
must, if it be given, show unmistakable sigus er 
sarks which evidence it as truce supernatural revela- 
tion. Such signs or marks are known as the criteria 
of revelation. The word criteria is the plural of 
criterion, a Greek word that has been taken bodily 
into the ltnglish language; it signifies “a means ior 
judging.”” The criferta of revelation are, therefore, 
the means for judging revelation and knowing for 
certain that it is truly revelation and not a pretence, 
fictitious, or counterfeit manifestation of docirine. 

The criteria of revelation are both tuferwaf aud ea- 
ternal. Internal criteria are those that are contained 
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in the doctrine itself which claims te be revealed. E-x- 
ternal criteria are rauarkable stuns, outside the dac- 
tring revealed, whieh point to it and mark it as the 
actual revelation of God. We shall speak of both 
ktnds of criteria in some detart: 

t. falernad Crifertear of deeovtaliait.--- 
fonts of revelation, ax we shall presently 
Scripture or the Bible. Vhe ible is offered f 
as the word of God: it is a body of matters rer eeled. 
Now, in looking for the duernal criteria of the Mnble 
we ask: What is the nature of the contents of this 
scripture? Is it noble, majestic, cafculated to raise and 
Satisfy man’s best aspirations, beneficial to man and 
to society? Does it bear the mark of superhuman 
wisdom? Navy, is it such that inaa, unailedt by God, 
could not have produced it? Tf so, then there ts i- 
ternal evidence of campelling nature to induce us to 
accept it as the very word of Gad, [a a word, the 
wnternal criterta declare it to be a body of true super- 
natural revelation.—Internal criteria are recognized 
as of the greatest value in determining the age. au- 
thorship, and genuineness of many merely herman 
documents and monuments. Study of the internal : 
structure, style, and content of a manuscript Way : 
often give us certain knowledge of its age auc author- 
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ship. For example, archeologists have made certain 
(largely by internal criteria) that the “Moabtte 
Stone’ was engraved in the oth century B. c. Paint- 
ings left unsigned by ancient masters have often been 
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identified beyond qtiestion by their internal eriecria 
(e.g., style, manner of worknianehip, quality of 
coloring, method in which the oils have been applic, 
treatment of Jiue and perspective, cic. ). On the ofher 
hand, many manuscripts and paintags which preset 
spurious clatms of noted authorship are show to be 
counterfeit hy the study of iutertial criteria. No arte 
can deny that the study of such criteria is a seiettilic 
procedure and one of imniense value. True, the inatter 
is open to abuse, and man’s iendeucy to be precipitate 
in pronouncing judgment may, in certain eases, reds it 
of significance. Thus a poem written by James Whit- 
comb Riley was once foisted successfully on the hest 
critics as a newly discovered relic of Iedyar Allan 
Poe. This was possible because the poem was writ- 
ten by a real poet, coniparable with the other whose 
work he had imitated. But had the “discovery” been 
the composition of a young schoolboy, there would 
have been no doubt or deception to affect the critics. 
Now, tf a sacred writing be as distinct and ciiterent 
in content from the works of men as the best poetry 
of Poe is distinct and different from the random 
rhymes of a schoolhoy, then it is certain beyond doubt 
or scruple that men are not tts sole and sufficient 
authors. That such compelling criteria exist to sub- 
stantiate the claims of [loly Scripture te be true rev- 
elation, it will be our task presently to prove. ilere 
we simply tndicate the nature of internal criteria and 
declare its value as a determinant of authorship. 
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es fixternal Criferts of Bes datien. The external 
criteria Gof revelatiog§ are Cid: Abpea ies: ik A 
Dropnetics: So ie Ayiiiaeles. Ave sata: AL ane 
prephecius are premcince:! aie pertoeliy puirifled, ana 
Support ah hie elites tik 4. revtieai: ee ae 
Gi ae Sel Soa Ise teed) Lent ea cee al 
for miraches auch prepliecies are works of Chol and ol 
He other. “Phoy are the “seals" which (iod shone ean 
Impress upou a doctrine, atid they tiedicute “die: vente 
ine article.” We shall speak b riclly about exch uf these 
criteria! 

a) dftracles are marvellous events, outside the 
ordinary course of nature, produced by Almighty 
God. Now, there are two questicts that may be raised 
about miracles: Are miracles possible ? 1f passibte, do 
they really occur, or have they occurred > To the first 
qtcestin we must give an allirntetive answer, or show 
upon what score niuraches are inpossible. Surcly they 
are not impossible to God, for God can do anything 
in which there is no contradiction. and mi miracles 
there is nw such contracdictton. Neither do muracles 
contradict the divine wisdam; they are nut “correc- 
tions” or “unforescen prodigies” wrought hy God in 


unexpected circumstances : they are exceplians to the 
“neturad 


uniform way in which things act (i. ¢., to 
laws’), but God who framed the mode of action of 
ercatures ean also decree exceptions frone eferilfy, 
and thus the miracle is as much a part of the ctcernal 
and changeless decrees of God as the regular course 
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of nature. Nor is there any linpossifihty in ruractes 
inasmuch as they 
utterly dependent 
“demands” to be feft in the orcinary course of there 
ttiural action. In the abstract, Hea, miracles are cer- 
But do they occar? €ertam sii 


affeel creatures: tor creatures are 
amd contingent, and can make ne 


tainly possible. 
gentlemen of the fast century thought they were sare 
ing something very wise and sctentittie when they 
plactdly announced that “Miractes simiply deo not bap- 
pen.” “Fhe answer to that blind assertion is simply that 
miracles fave oecurred, and, as a matter of fact, da 
occur. When, for exaniple, a gapttg wound is srag- 
denly healed, we have a miracle. When a dead man 1s 
raised to life, we have a miracle. Take the case of the 
wound suddenly healed. Nature as we know it would 
have to be entirely reconstructed to produce such as 
effect without miracle; thereiore, there can be no 
question of a “hidden law of nature of whitch we are 
yet ignorant’ as an explanation of such a result. Na- 
ture heals wounds, but it requires in every case the 
cooperation of time, and a good deal of time too. Cell 
comes front cell: pretoplasia from protoplasm. Phe 
process is very gradual. Ja the case considered there is 
bo stich gradnal process. but an tumueccdiate and per- 
fect healing. Tlere, then, is an uaquestroned “inarvel- 
lous event outside the ardinary course oF vattre.”’ 
That God is its author nay be known from the human 
agent through whom the wonder is wrought, his pur- 
pose, his character, the effect he desires to produce by 
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the act. If there be certainty of the good moral effect 
of the events, and af the good aim and character of the 
person through whom the wondrous decd is wrought. 
we have no choice but to declare that the miiracte 1s 
a true one and that God is its autor. Certain decep- 
tive cfects may be produced by trickery: obs tansly, 
there is vo question of such matters here, for investi- 
gation and scientific procedure can always discover 
the true source of such effects. Again, preternatural 
powers that are evi—devils, ina word—iuay prodtce 
wondrous effects, but, as the fruit shows (he tree, so 
such effects show their evil source. Desides, evil 
spirits are not omnipotent: there are some céfects that 
are cutirely outside their power to produce. We come 
back to the fact that miracles can and da happen, 
and that they can be known as true miracles. At 
Lourdes—to name but one place where miracles have 
occurred and occtr still—there is a corps of physi- 
cians and surgeons in attendance, antong them men of 
no faith whe would like nothing better than to explain 
the miracles by natural causes, and yet all are forced 
to admit that the miracles happen. Most of the 
miracles there recorded are immediate cures of or- 
ganic ailments, restoration of tissues that could be 
restored in no natural way without the protracted co- 
operation of time and careful treatment. (ess than 
fourteen percent of the miracles there scientifically 
recorded are of such kind that they cond have a pos- 
sible explanation in nervous shock and sudden re- 
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adjustment of muscular and nervous fitsictron, Lf 
there is anv human certainty about events, 1f there ts 
any certainty about causes and cffects. if there is any 
certainty at afl, the sinecre mind is Hierally forced 
to admit not only the poswifidiey, Dut the actual fact, 
of the existence ef true niraces. And uitractes, by 
their very definition are works of Ged. Now, when 
God works a miracle as a seal anid signature of some 
doctrine, then that doctrine imust be, heyoud quibble, 
the very word of God] Ifimsel f. 

b) Prophecies ave certain aud definite predictions 
of events which depend for their ocearrence upon 
free-will (whether of God or men), and sa cannot be 
merely guessed at or conjectured with anything ap- 
proaching certainty. Prophecies are sure predictions 
of future free events. Iu other words, they are predic- 
tions of future events which only Omniscience can 
know. Therefore, they are proper to Get, and when 
God signs a doctrine with prophecies that are per- 
fectly fulfilled, the doctrine is the word of Gad, 


b) HOLY SCRIPTURE 
Holy Seripture, or the Bible, is one of the fonts 


of revelation. Bible (from the Greek fa fiblia, “the 
books”) is the name of a collection of writings which 
the Church recognizes as the true word of God. It ts 
divided into the Old Testantent, ar books written be- 
fore the coming of Our Tord, and the New Testa- 
ment or sacred writings composed after the coming 
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of Christ. That the Bible is true revebition we know 
hy internal auc external criteria, We cinat here go 
into details about the varius parts of the CHeb arn 
New ‘Testamierls, bot present our arguinunts Lit ici 
eraé, Llawever, we give a sotnewhat defiled deserlp- 
tion of the Ol and New ‘Pestatnent writings aiid 
their authenticity in the Appendix of this hok. 

1. Juternel Criteria, The Ville, in beth Old and 


New Testanicnis, possesses a wiify andl eanty abso- 
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| Jutely unique among known writings. Made up of 
widely various matters, written by writers of every 

f degree of culture and education, composed tn many 
fa different times and places, set forth in varied forms 
of classic language and dialect, it nevertheless pos- 

sesses an organic unity that binds together all the 
integral parts of the volunie and seis forth in most 

regular process the unfolding of a plan that centers 
in the person and the work of Our Divine Lord, In 
no merely human book are such anity ancl beauty dis- 
cerned. One writer, equipped for his work by care- 
ful training and long study, may succeed in producing 
a very harmonious and wiafied work; and yet his 
work Cif we look for it among existing books) does 
not present such unity and beauty as this collection 
of widely vatious compositions, made by cilferent 
men, of dittferent abilities, in clifferemt tures, i dig 
ferent places, and through che medi of different 
forms Of speech, ven here we have evidence of a 
more than human authorship in the LHoly Seriptures, 
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Surely one Mind couecived aul excenied this unihed 
work —But leaving aside unity amt buaiy of style 
and structure, Jet us consider tis 3 

by this sacred volume. ffs not its Eterary valae and 


power that have miuacde the fHlde the: ce: abana sui- 


phpiet« eS ercrsed 


versal influence over minds caf Tiensts that uo dias 
been thronvh the centuries tao. i ds the vere cuatoud 
af the Scripture. As acerpeohulta an briah as a nen 
ment of the teaching receives fivan the e\posites. as a 
source Of hope and courage to face or tommplitien, as 
an oracle of God to turn ie upon every aecausion, the 
Ioly Seripture stands absolutely cargre amor the 
books available to men.—-Again,--ta clwose lnk eue 
instance of compelling internal evidence, 4i we hut 
study the utterances of Christ as rccarded in the New 
Testament, we must be convinced that these are the 
very words of God: for no solemn prevouneemunt of 
scholar, or hero, or philosopher, cium conmypxire in 
dignity, majesty, power, superhuniver understanding 
of life and human hearts, with the words of Cue 
who (considered as man) had no worldly education, 
no training in mighty thoughts aml meals for the 
guidance of the destinics of men and or the world. 
{tf we read the bald narrative of Scripture, and cwell 
upon the words of Our ford, we tnust needs para- 
phrase the exclamation of the soldier at the Cruci- 
Axion and ery out from the depths of a sineeruly con- 
vinced yntud, “Indeed this ts the Word of God!’ 
In Holy Scripture, then, Reselaitoit is a fact, 
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2. External Criteria. The prophecies contained in 
both Old and New Testaments are sumurous, and are 
fulfilled in fact. The most imiportant of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies are those that foretell (he coming of 
the Redeemer; and these deal mi no generalties, hit 
are clear and fill of detail and circumstance. Plius ibe 
dale of the Redeemer’s coniing was forctabkt ¢ Dat 
jel ix, 24), as was the fact that Jle was va be bern 
of a virgin (Vsaias vii, £4), of the tribe of family of 
Dawid (Jeremias xxiii, 5), at Beifdehesm ( Micheas 
v, 2), and that kings should come offering Ifim gilts 
(Psalm !xii, 9}. To mention other prephectes: the 
name of the Redeemer was foretold ; Ftis Passion and 
death were described; the fact that Ife was to be 
sold for thirty pieces of silver, that Tle was to have 
hands and feet pierced, that [lis garments were to 
be distributed, and Hlis outer garment assigned by 
lot, that he was to rise again, to pour out [lis apirtt 
on all men, and establish a kingdom that should not 
be destroyed—all these facts and many others were 
foretold in the Old Testament from 4oo to Soa years 
before they occurred. In the New Testament, too, we 
find prophecies, chief of which were prouounced by 
Our Lord Himself. ffe foretold the manner and time 
of His Death, His Resurrection, }lis Ascension. He 
foretold that Judas would betray } lim, that Peter 
would deny [lim, that His disciples woukl forsake 
Itim, that the Holy Ghost would come upon the 
disciples. He foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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the razing of the Ternple, the disperstoi of the Jews. i 
He foretolil the growth of Tis Church and the preach- ie 
ing of His gospel to all men.—Thius, true praphectes A 
attest the character of Jloly Sertpture as genuine 2 
revelation. Ji floly Scriplure, Vien, revelalioit is a 
fact. i 
Cf) FRADITIGN p 
Tradition, as we employ the word, does not meana q 
haphazard lianding on of doctrine from father to i 
son, from generation to generation. It means the fi 


word af God that was not comniutted to inspired 
writings, but nevertheless was set forth in uninspired 
writings of genuine historical value and in other 
monuments the reliability of which cannot be ques- 
tioned. [Tt is supplementary to Holy Seripture, atl 
together with Scripture constitutes the sole source of 
general divine revelation. 

The Apostles preached wider God’s guidance, and 
their words were confirmed by “signs that Followed,”’ 
i.e., by mtracles. In like manner, God’s guidance ts 
discerned in the doctrinal and Jiturgical practices of 
the Chureh, for the Church was founded by Gud- 
made-Man, and Ite promised to abide with it for- 
ever, to keep it from Jeading men astray and to make 
it fead souls to God, their last end. Thus, we find re- 
liable Tradztion in (a) the Apostohe preaching and th 
instruction; (%) the doctrinal and liturgical practice 
of the Church; (cj) the writings of holy and learned 
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men who Need andl yernte in te caviy ecnturies of 
Christiuitty (30.0 the fencers al ast Trurech i: for wrote, m the second ee ue CVerv smweru in- 
such wrilings reidect Apostutlic iechiar. since the quirer atter truth might knew ae the Irauition 
writers were pious rac. ja chase contact with one an- of the Apostles, which is Pah tt ut) Ue world. 
Ollper cond wieetlr dhe Hishieopas if Tet Pel: sed cette st, Pan! commanded Ihe Shee mE (2 hers. 1, 
tet have UMrodueed new and ancrateritarive dac- 14} to “hokl the tracktfons which via neve lusuyited! 
trines Imiter writines €everr ou the Pipe isstle Sup- wRetier ay eee ns Pee meV, ae 
. Apostles did not alb write; only Gyo ad thc Apostles 

wrote Gospels (SS, Alsithow and Jalen, but all 


position that they woald fry te do se) without it))- 

taught, and the teaching of all was equally the word 
of God. Besides, the Scripture, despite Its per fection, 
is nota sufficient revelation of eff truths of the siper- 
natural religion. Without Vradttion we should not 


mediate detection and coudenuiuitioins Ca} the &lucgy, 
and acts af the mteertyers, arml the creeids oF iornnilas 
of Faith recogutzed aad used by the Churren. 

Our Lord fesus Christ is truce God (as we shall 


prove in the next Book of Apolowetics} and Tfts ae 
revelation is true revelation: if is the truce word of know what Scripture is, what hooks belong ta it, nor 
the proper interpretation of its contents, Those that 


say that the Bible alone is the source of all revenlecdt 


God, Now Our Lord mace provistou for the propaga- 
troth will search the Dible in vain tor the support of 


(in sad preserviition of Pits revealed region by 
ke eur teach tn 
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their assertion, 


ceammiissioniie Tis sA\pestles 
Two things are, therefore, certain: first, the teach- 


Its namie. fic told then to feach “all things wihatso- 
ever [fe had comimanded then.” Tlence, the Apos- 
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tolic teaching is truce revelation: it is the tistruction ing of the Apostles was the true word of God, was 


revelation ; amd secondly, this teaching is embeclied 
in Tradition. JF, then, it can be shown that Traclition 
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of Christ Hiuiself, imparted te the work! through 
the Apostles: ancl Christ told Jlis Apostles that “he 

idl that ieareth you, heareth me, and he that licareth me, has been kept intact, it follows of necessity that 

i heareth Atin that sent me.’ Now this revelation, tlus revelation as a fact is containect in Tradition. 

i teaching or word of God Itmself, was made known to Now Tradition was aud is kept intact. The sue- 

i : the world not onty in the Tloly Scripmres, but ja cessors of the Apostles, the bishops, were, front the 

e| fraditien. St. Clement of Ramie, writing: hefore the earliest days of the Church, in close contact with one 

year 100, declared that the Apostles arranged for the another and with the (ope, the successor of St. Veter. 
continuance of their work after Uieir own deaths by If any individual held an erroneous view, this was 
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knawn and condemned at once. Vhe vital impertance 
of holding the true faith made the subject of the 
“content” of the faith of deepest iiterest and cot- 
cern to all Christians; ane nothing new or uaaatlor- 
ized could creep in withott instant detection. 


In passing, we mention that the doginas pro- 
nounced by the Church through all ages are never 
new ivufhs, Dogmas are pronounced to settle the ques- 
tion that sometimes arises about a dactrivze held by all, 
but about the origi of which there is dispute. tn other 
words, a doctrine ever believed by the Church may 
sometimes come into question as to whether it is 
really revealed or whether, perhaps, 1t has been held as 
a pious belief, a logical doctrine in view of the body 
of truths delivered ta the Apostles (1.¢., “the De- 
posit of Faith’). Thus new pronotineements of doc- 
trine, new dogmas, are authoritative settlements of 
points concerning the sfandizg of doctrines: they 
are never new or “newly invented” doctrines. Rev- 
elation of the necessary truths of the faith was def- 
initely closed with the death of the last Apostle; but 
it is in the very nature of things that there should be 
occasional question about the content of that revela- 
tion, question of this or that point of doctrine as be- 
longing or not belonging to that revelation. front this 
passing remark we may see at once flat while IToly 
Seripture and Tradition constitute the sole source of 
revealed doctrine, they need an authoritative inter- 
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preter; and this, as we shall see by and by, is the i1- 
fallible Church of Christ and its infallthle Plead. In 
a word, Scripture and Tradition are the complete 
font of revelation, but they arc not the complete rife 
of faith. The rate of faith is the teaching of thie 
Church divinely founded to show men uefulib/y the 
way Of truth and of salvation. 


SUMMARY OF ‘THT ARTICLE 


In this Article we have studied the criteria of rev- 
elation, both interval and evternn/, anc have seen that 
such criteria are valuable, and when verified ure suf- 
ficient to compel assent and cause one to recognize 
revelation as the true and induhitable word of God. 
We have studicd in short cletail the external criteria 
of revelation, viz., weracles and prophecies both as 
possibilities and as facts. We have briefly studied 
Holy Scripture and Tradition and have seen that these 
are justified by the criferia as true revelation. 
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In Book First we puosed ibat there exists ore, jafinile, 
all-perfect Gad, wha is Wie Crestor, Prescrver. ail Rider 
of the universe. Jn Bok secmel we showed that this alt- 
perreet diud is to be know, leved. and serves fy mien i tie 
practice of the true refigien. tr tlds ‘Vhird Bouk we studs 
Thim who bretefit tlie frac refisdent to mien. lesus Oriol, 
mins Redecuer, whois boil diac Cra snd free aera. Vb 
Book is disidect tiie glee ¢ [sapiens is Tethawes: 

Chanter J. desma Christ. ter eee haur 
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CIIAPTER T 
JESUS, CORIST, Tis REDEEMER 


This Chapter deals with the fact that man, created and 
preserved by God for the attauunent et a womlrous ened 
through the practice of true religion, is not as Gad mace 
him, but has fallen from pristine perfection and requires 
a redentption to restore to hin his lost apportantty of 
achieving his end. Further, the Chapter studtes the tact that 
this necessary redemption has heen accomplished by Jesus 
Christ, who 1s, in consequence, the true Redceuer. 

The Chapter is accordingly divided into two Articles as 


follows: 
Articte 1. The Redemption 


Article 2, The Redeemer 


ARTICLE I. Tuer REDEMPTION 


a) Mcaning of Redemption bh) The Need of Redemption 
c) The Fact of Redemption 


a) MEANING OF #EDEMPTION 

The term redemptios (from the Latin re-, “back,” 
and emere “to buy’) means the act of buying back, 
This nominal definition squares well with the real 
definition of the term; for the real meaning of the 
Redemption is the act by which the God-Afan bought 
back for mankind the opportunity lost by original sin, 
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viz., the opportunity of attaining Gent aid eterna) 
happiness. Vhe peter paid for this purchase was the 
sufferings and death of the Redecuer. 


bh} TUE NEED OF REDEMPTLIN 
There ts need of baying fet only whew a uevcssary 
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(lang has been lost or thresva away and cannot ta vee 
i covercd without the payment of a prive. Sow. liy 
original sin man threw away his necessary eperorlt- 
nifty of achieving God and [leayen; nor can mean re- 
gain that opportuuity except Ghrough the paynecat of 
an adequate price. By reason af origival stn, there- 
fore, redemption is necessary. To show the vatie of 
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this reasoning we must study 1. Original Sin as a 
Pact; and 2. The Price Required to Restore the Op- 
portunity Lost by Original Sin. 

i, Original Sin as a Part —-\We turn to Uoly 
Scripture for an account of ruan'’s first sin and its 
effect upon the human race; but reason auc daily ex- 
perience furnish an irrefragable confirmation of the 
same facts. While there is na purely rattonal proof 
of original sin apart fron: revelation, there is every- 
thing in Auman nature and in the experiences of life 
to suggest it, nay, to nsist upon it. So true is this that 
one of the most clear-headed thinkers of cur times 
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has gone so far as to say that original sin is “the only 
part of Christian theology which can realy he 
proved.” Hs meaning is, of course, that tits is, of all 
truths, the most evident m1 fhe inner aud outer life of 
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mien, and is thus taevlabls proved, even though a 
rational demorsiratiai vim aed be fornidatat fia 
nictaphysicad dertis. oor. th one clear Genisaistea(tan 
“elt ye Nyade ny POA Is cilesiiey, (ery: AYR eH 1utilie 
conditions, dheustrs, cmtattans, Techies, situations, 
and traditions, which make deomatter one tit is ini 
possible to dei. 

Consider the follownw remarks by Air. G. hk. 
Chesterton (2c ficerdestiag Waa, yp. 2, and yp. g&}: 
“. . Origimal sin is really original Not merely in 
theology but tn history i is a thing rooted m the 
origins. Whatever else men have believed, they have 
all believed that there as someihuig tte inetter with 
mankind. The sense of sin has made it impossible to 
be uatural and have no clothes, just as it bas made 
it impossihle to be natural aud have mo laws.” 
“there isa fecHng [in the ancient pagans | that 
there is somethtag higher thaa the gods: but because 
itis higher, it Is alsa flrther away. Not yet coula 
even Virgil have read the riddle and the paradox af 
that other divinity who is both higher and nearer. 
Tor them what was truly divine was very distant. 
... it had less and jess to do with . . . micre uy 
thotovy. Yet even in this there was a sort of tacit ad- 
mission of its jutangible purity, when we consider 
what niost of the nivthalogy is like... . In other 
words, there ts something in the whole tone of the 
time suggesting that men had accepted a lower level, 
and were still hal{-conscious that it was a lower level, 
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It ts hard to find words for these things; yet the one 
really just word stands ready. These mon were con- 
scious of the Fail, if they were conscious of nothing 
else; and the same is true of all heathen humanity.” 

Consider also the following remarks of the s:uue 
gifted thinker (Orthedovry, p. 244. and p. 268): 
“Certain new theologians dispute original sin, which 
is the only part of Christian theology which can really 
be proved. Some followers of the Rey. R. J. Camp- 
bell . . . admit divine sinlessness, which they can- 
not see even in their dreams. But they essentially cdetiy 
human sin which they can sce in the street. The 
strongest saints and the strongest sceptics alike took 
positive evil as the starting-point of their argument. 
Tf it be true (as it certainly is) that a man can feel 
exquisite happiness in skinning a cat, then the re- 
ligious philosopher can only draw one of two con- 
clusions, [fie must either deny the existence of God, as 
all atheists do; or he must deny the present rstton 
between God and mast, as all Christians do. The new 
theologians seem to think it a highly rationalistic 
solution to deny the cat.”—‘‘Science knows nothing 
whatever about pre-historic man; for the excellent 
reason that he ts pre-historic. A few professors choose 
to conjecture that stich things as human sacrifice were 
once innocent and general and that they gradually 
dwindled; but there is no direct evidence of ft, and 
the small ammount of indirect evidence is very much 
the other way. [n the earliest lezends we have, such 
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as the tales of Isaac and Iphigenia, human sacrifice 
is not introduced as something old, but rather as 
something new; as a strange and frightful exception 
darkly demanded by the gods. I listory says nothing ; 
and the legends all say that the earth was kuider in 
its earliest tune, There is no tradition of progress ; 
but the whole fisutan race has a traditian of the Fail, 
Amusingly enough, the very dissemination of this 
idea is used against its authenticity. Learned men 
literally say that this pre-historic calamity cannot be 
true because every race of mankind remembers it. [ 
cannot keep pace with these paradoxes.” 

The following points, chosen out of a thousand 
that could be mentioned, are listed as suggestions for 
thought upon the obvious character of original sin 
as a fact in human existence: (@) the phenomenon of 
shame with reference to the physical root-realities of 
our being; (6) the traditions of ancient peoples about 
a rebellion of men against God, as in the story of 
Prometheus and ihe Titans; in purificalions as req- 
quisite for the newly blessed mother of children; in 
the notion that man had some former spiritual ex- 
istence and was put into a body-prison in punishment 
for some primal sin; (c) the consctousness of miseries 
as punishments—a favorite idea with pocts, philos- 
ophers, and people in all anctent times from ITomer 
and Hesiod and Plata downward; (d@) the various 
traditions of some Paradise S.ost—lysium, the 
Isles of the Blessed, Atlantis, the Goiden Age, etc.; 
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(ec) the consciousness comnon to aif men of & iend- 


ency ta do wrong even tn defiance of the kite 
of what is right. All these things show ¢hat “dere is 
something the matter with mankind,” that semustiise 
valuable has been lost throweh oaiare's own Daath. and 
that he is suffering for tt, drat man has throawit some. 
thine away and is hapless without it; ima word, tres 
orieglidl stn iy a feet. 

Original siti was the failure of man at some primal 
trial. Floly Seripture (oak of Genesis) gives a de- 
tailed account of man’s trial and failure. The word 
of Seripture is the word of God, and Serijnture is 
moreover a rehable historical document. buniiurly 
considered, ‘Therefore, we must aceept the Scriptural 
testimony. Still, even if Scripture had nothing 10 tell 
us in this matter, reason would assure us that some 
such trial must haye taken place, even as expericuce 
and the conunor conscigusness of the race assitre is 
that man failed in the trial. It is interesting anid 
profitable for us to consider what human reason has to 
say on this subject, and we proceed to do so. 

Reason asserts thet man's facullics (1. e., capaci 
ties for action) and, in particular, man's finest and 
noblest faculties, were given to him that he might use 
them in the attainment of his tast end, the purpose of 
his being. Now, man's noblest faculties are bis fufel 
fect or understanding and his free-ezll. By these, 
above other faculties of minor nature, man was 
meant to attain to God and Fleaven, his last enact. Dut 
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man exercises the faciuliv of Inlefect Dy acquiring 
rational kuoewledec: and fe exercises free will by 
choosing what that kaowledge evidences to dina as 
good. To avchieve God, therefore, man had te know 
God and God's will, and freely choose to love Gad 
and perform: Gols will Vherelore, the very frrsé 
many, the father of iil died lo represent his rice, as lie, 
Me ttidner, contained bis race. bbe had to have suse 
perfectly free appoartunity of choosing or rejecting 
Gocd---otherwise, 1 spite of the splendid faculties ar 
intellect and free-will, man would he necessitated in 
his acts, and hts Gnest faculties would be vain anced 
useless. In a word, niutn had to stand some test, same 
trial, where his facultics of jutelleet and free-will 
would be exercised as they should be, or, if man 
frecly proved perverse, as they should wet be. Man 
failed in the trial. Original sin became a faci. And by 
original sin—the first man outraged aud defiled lis 
nature; he rejected the true end of fis hein; he 
forfeited the supernatural gifts and helns with which 
the Creator had provided fuimt. As a result, man stood 
in the world as an aficn ancl at outcast, an exile ban- 
ished from his true home, unable to attain or tu claim 
the end for which he had been made. Crippled in the 
finest faculties of his bemy, stripped of supernaturat 
aids, his birthright sold and forfeited, man was 
literally in the state of a cripple who stands at the 
foot of a stairway which he is unable to chink, fook- 
ing helplessly upward to a door which he longs to 
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enter, but whieh his awn perversity has closed and 
locked against hin. Fis need is twofold: he requtres 
help up the stairway, and he requires that the door at 
the head of the statrway be opened again to hou, Far 
these needs to be supplfed, ivan required a redcener, 
who would open heaven (the locked door), and give 
him help to get there ¢help up the statrway }- 

Now, man outraged his nature, mjuring its fin- 
est faculties, by the original sin. And this mured na- 
ture he passed on to his descendants. he frst man 
forfeited God and happiness. “The forfeit affected all 
of his descendants. Just as a father whose wealth 
is immense may leave his children poor (even though 
it is no fault of their own) by squandering his goods, 
so did the first parent leave his children poor by 
squandering the unspeakably great and valuable goods 
of supernatural grace and natural perfections. 

A question may here arise. [t will he admitted that 
man must have had some primal trial. Tt will be ad- 
mitted that man failed at the trial. It will be admitted 
that every race of mankind has an inner conscious- 
ness of that failure. But is there not some further 
word to be said, to show that all men of all races are 
truly children of the one father who sinned in the be- 
ginning ? Such a further word shall indeed be said. 

The whole of mankind ts descended from a single 
pair of parents, and this is the fact incticated in the 
expressions, the solidarity of the Auman race, and 
the wnity of the human race. Despite various vague 
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evolutionary doctrines, the assertion of this unity i; 
scientific. For consider: human beings are specifically 
the same; human nature is the same in men of all 
colors, cultures, dispositions; all men have the same 
physiological and psychological operations, the saine 
laws of generation and berth, the same facility of 
inter-racial fecundity, the same power of reasoning, 
the same faculty of specch, the same moral conscience, 
the same need of religion. Thus is the revealed dac- 
trine that a single pair of fusiai parents is the source 
of all mankind, corroborated by the findings of sci- 
ence. Further, the common consciousness of af? men 
of the original shipwreck of humian nature is a strong, 
a compelling, argument for the fact that all men are 
of one single stock. 

Two things then are certain: (@) The first man 
sinned, and (/) The first man is the father of alf men. 
In him all sinned, for in him, in a manner, all men 
were contained. The injured nature of the first sin- 
ful man came to al! men. Even as the first man re- 
quired a redeemer, so do ail men require a redeemer. 

In passing, we must mention the fact that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary cus Rept tatmune from the 
common heritage of original stn, and was never, at 
any moment, stained with its guilt. [1 is unthinkable 
that the maternal source of the human nature of the 
God-Man should be tz any way whatever tainted or 
evil. We call this exemption of the Blessed Mother 
her Immaculate Conception, and declare it to be an 
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immunity from all trace of original sin, wr 
her behalf by the special providence of Cel in view 
of the merits to be won by her Divine Seu. Pine matter 
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is divinely revealed, but, as we see licre, it is iso clearly 
approved hy reason. 

2. Phe Price Required te Restore the Opporiuiaiy 
Lost by Original Sin —{f main was to have the op- 
portunity of attaintog his last end roslerecd fe air, a 
price had to be paid for that restoration. Gad ciaidd, 
indeed, by His absolute power, have forgiven the sin 
outright; but this would have been in conbicti with 
divine wisdom. For, had no price been exacted, ne 
man could ever carn the attainnient of his last cred. 
The greatest virtue, the most sublime devorton, the 
niost uiffageing service to Gadd, could never desert 
a reward: man coud never jacrl, never cern any 
grace. Jie might indeed, Goct freely bestowing the 
first grace, establish a kind of clatma to further grace 


achievable, Pat revelation, as well as {he vole ol 


human hearts speaking universally, prochuits thai 
God did not leave man so. Ete prottsed tu redecsit 
man, to buy hin back the opportustis of working eu 
his truc destiny, of earning grace by use of grave, OF 
earning Lieaven at the last. Ina word, God wasted 
man to werid, and to merit de fiuetice, the end He had 
set for him, Of course, man could not merit existence, 
he could not merit the first graces, he could! uot merit 
an absolute assurance of his awn antlinching fidelity 
aud perseverance unto the end; but he could merit 
graces after the first grace was given, and he conld 
merit right wp to the end, if be remained taithhial to 
the use of grace, and so could merit dIcaven and his 
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by good use of the first, but this chilm word not be : ; i 
Now, since God wished man to he able to merit 
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: fae ‘ Bitten igh ale vai grace and Elcaven in the way described (and Serip- 
love and wisdom wishes man, if he ts to attain his ead oe ; ae 

; ture testifies that He did and does), then the injury 
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at all, to cork of, to carn, his way thereto. A rich aud 
kind employer hires a laborer; the laborer caniot carn 
the position, but once he ts given the place, eiven the 
work to do and the tools required to do it, he eve 
earn recompense, Surely the kind employer docs not 
wish it otherwise. God made man in }lts image to 
live here on earth and work out his salvation. the 
purpose of his being. Man could not carn cxistence, 


wrought towards God by man's sin had to be wiped 
otherwise there nueht 


out, paid for, Fully atoned for 
be talk of mercy, but there could be none of justice, 
for the claims of man. Justice bears an even balance. 
Restoration in the measure of justice is an equal 
restoration, A restoration in justice for man’s sin 
must have the evtcent of man’s sin; or rather, the price 
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paid for restoration must be as valuable as that which 
man’s sin had taken away. 

Now, man's sin was ufAxite in malhce; it did an 
infinite injury to God; it was an affrout which was 
ail intinite indignity to God. How, vou may say, could 
poor, finite man comumit an infinite oHence? Con- 
sider: “Injury is in the person injured.” The frst 
measure of offence is the persou offended. If a soldier 
in the ranks strikes a fellow-soldier, the offence is 
not very serious; if the private solcher strikes his lieu- 
tenant, the offence ts imare serious; if the private 
soldier strikes his general, the offence is still more 
scrious, and so on. Yet the thing done was precisely 
the same in all cases—a blow struck. The measure of 
the offence is, first and foremost, in the personage 
offended; secondarily, it is m the status of the of- 
fender, and the lower or more dependent that status, 
the greater 1s the offence. Now, sin ts an offence 
against God, whose majesty is infiuite, and hence 
sin is infinite, It is an infinite injury done to God, 
not indeed that it Aurts or inainis the divine sub- 
stance itself, but that #t outrages the divine majesty 
and dignity. Then sin is done by tnan, most fayored 
hy God, heaped with gifts, given existence, kept in 
existence, all by the goodness of God. Man is totally 
dependent upon God. Ilence, when man offends God, 
the offence is ingratitude unspeakable, immpertinence 
unthinkable. So, man’s first sin was an infinite of- 
fence: infinite in outraging Infinite majesty, infinite 
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in untathomahie tigratitude and unpertingnee, And, 
lastly, the very nature of mirtiu’s lirst stir shows that 
it was a very serious thing i: itse/f. God forbade man 
to Cat a certain friut. It was a suuple thing, am easy 
obedience that was exacted. Dut Cod made it plain 
that the obligation was uot a Heht oue: for lle de- 
cared that death would follow disabecience, anc so 
it did, and passed upon all men, so that all matrst cle, 
and in the moment of siu our first parents died the 
spiritual death, which consists in the loss of that gtft 
of infinite value, grace. 

Sim, then, has an tutinite malice or badness. Llow, 
therefore, should finite man atone for it tu justice, 
so that the extent of the offence should be equaled by 
the extent of the atonement? You may say, if man 
could commit an infinite offence, could he not effect 
an infinite work of reparation? No, for just as “‘in- 
jury is in the person injured,” so “atonement is in 
the work of the fersen atoning’: the offence was 
measured by the infinite majesty of God; the atone- 
ment, in so fur as man might offer to make tt, would 
be measured by the finite capacity of man. Man could 
not atone in the measure exacted by justice. Yet man 
should atone, for man did the offence. Here, then, is 
an intpasse: man owes an infinite debt and cannot pay 
it; God can pay an infinite price, but does not owe 1t. 
Is this the end, then? Is the redemption impossible ? 
No; for the wisdom and power of God now shine 
forth in a work that passes far beyond the wildest 
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hopes and thouglits of man: Ged cives a Redeemer 
who is bot Crod and Afan: Vets Goel, aud ease pay 
the infinite price of redemption im the measure of jus- 
tice; Hle js man, and of the race that seid pay that 
price, God hecame vona tu the fircsurediou, the act by 
which the Second Persou ar he llessed Prinite, re- 
maining God, remaintig a siigte Person, assed to 
Himself human nature, become true min ss well as 
true God: the Nature of God ancl the vatire of man 
being perfectly wumted in the QGae anudtyvided Persatn 
of the Son of God. The Tacarnation was necessary, 
given God’s will to receive for miin’s fall an equal 
atonement in fustiee. 

There is need of redemption for man; there is need 
of a Redeemer who is both God and Man. 


C) THE FACT OF REDEMPTION 

That Jesus Christ is both true God and true Man 
we shall show in subsequent Chapters. Vhat Christ 
is the trie Redeemer we shall show in the next Article 
of the present Chapter. Tlere, for the sake of com- 
pleteness in the study we have immediately in hand, 
we inerely state the fact of the accomplished Redeimp- 
tion. 

Man needs a Redeemer, The Redeemer must be 
both God and Man. It is a matter of history as well 
as of revelation that the human race expected the 
coming of such a redeemer, When the time of expec- 
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tation was acconiplished, the Redeemer cane— Jesus 
Christ was born. 

Christ lived for thirty years tm almost complete 
obscurity. aud then for three years {te was a yoéllic 
figure. [fe was indeed a Great Teacher, tor Pe thupghi 
Truth to men: bat fhe chief work fle had to do was 
to die, to offer His fife in saerifive to God, au mfAnite 
price for the infinite debt which man had inenrred by 
sin, G. K. Chesterton says (Phe feoeriastiag Air, 
p. 253): “Now .. . the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
went as swift and as straight as a thuacderbolt 
it did above all things consist in doing something that 
had to be done. Jt eniphatically would not have heen 
done, if Jesus had walked about the world for ever 
doing nothing except tell the truth... . Phe pri- 
mary thing he was going ta do was to die. Ele was go- 
ing to do other things equally definite and objective 

.. but from first to last the most defimite fact is 
that he is going to die.” 

That Jesus Christ died is a fact of plain history. 
That [le rose again from the dead is equally plain 
history, although there are some that are not allowed 
to believe it by their narrow and ugly philosophies, 
which reject @ priori anything of a miraculous na- 
ture. Still, itis plain histary. as we shall see in another 
Chapter. The resulis of this death and Resurrection 
were; the satisfaction of God's justice for the sin of 
man, and the opening of Ileaven and the gainig of 
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grace (help to Heaven) for men. This, in very brief, 
is what is tueant by fhe fart of Rede piton. 

The sufferings and death of Clirist (who is true 
God as well as trtte man) are atoning acts [ Grad, 
and henee of infucte cafuc. Phus they are an innite 
price pat for an infinite debt: justice is satished. Mfan 
has again the epportimuty which he lost in the primal 
sin, Viz., the opportunity of achieving the purpose at 
his being, of attaining of his last end. But, as we have 
secn, man is crippled in his finest faculties as a result 
of original sin. OF what use is the opening of Mcaven 
if weakened and intured human nature cannot get 
there? The Redeemer supplies the lack: He gains 
grace for men, He founds Tis Church to be the con- 
thnital means and fount of grace anto men, antl to 
guide them safely to Tleaven. The Redemption, as a 
matter of fact, is a complete Redemption. Man has 
his opportunity once more; the accomplishinent of 
his end isin his own hands; effort and good-will (vith 
grace) will achieve it. But, as the whole of humanity 
stond at trial in the trial of Adam, so now humanity 
stands at trial in its individual members. As Adam 
hal to choose God or reject [Lim ; so each individual 
min has now to choose God or reject Lim, And he whe 
would choose God must inquire out the ¢riti about the 
mcaning Of life, must know anet practice the (rue re- 
figion, must avail himself of the meus of grace. Phas 
only can nen take advantage of the opportunity pur- 
chased for them in the Redemption. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this lengthy Article we have learned the meaning 
of redemption, and haye seen that, 12 view of oriyiial 
sin and its effect, mau stands ta need of redemption. 
We have seen that the Redeemer, to satisfy tle even 
demands of justice iu the work of redemption, nittst 
be wax, and still must be capable of doing a work of 
infinite value which mere man cannot de: ina word, 
we have scen that while the Redeemer must be wiz, 
he must also he God. We have outlined the historical 
events which constitute the Redemption as a fact, 
and have indicated its results for men. 


ARTICLE 2, Tur REDEEMER 


a) The Promise of a Redeemer b) The Promise Fulfilled 
in Christ 


a) THE PROMISE OF A REDEEMER 

The promise of a Redeemer was made by Almighty 
God to our first parents immediately after the lal. 
The devil, in the form of a serpent, had brought 
temptation inte the world, and temptation Jed to sin, 
But the triumph of the devil was not to be complete ; 
he was to be defeated in the end; he was to be crushed 
by “the woman and her secd (i. e., the Redeemer ).” 
For God said (Genesis iii, 15): “T will put enmitics 
between thee [the serpent] and the woman, and thy 
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seed and her seed: she shall erttsh thy dread, and thou 
shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 
The promise of God was explainect auc anplihect 
| 
by the many ulteranecs of the prophets, who Toeretole 


Se an re . 


the coming of the Redeerner sto various dues from 
eiplit hundred to Four diundred years berore His ad- 
vent, and indicated llis persoucge, character, and 


‘ 


work in great detail. Thus, the prophels foretold fitets 
concerning the Receemec’s : 

1. time: The Redeemer was to come seventy weeks 
of years (1.e., 490 years) after the Jews returned 
from the captivity of Babylon (Daurel ix, 24): 
“Seventy weeks (i. ¢., of years} are shoriened (1. ¢, 
Axed and determined) upon thy people. and upon thy 
holy city, that transgression may be finished, and sin 
may have an end, and iniquity may he aholished, and 
everlasting justice may be brought, amd vtsten and 
prophecy may be fulfilled ; and the Saint of saints rnay 
be anointed.” 

2. larth: The Redeemer was to be born of a virgin 
(fsatas vii, 14): “Therefore, the Lord THmsclf shall 
give you a sigu. Behold, a yirgin shall eonecive, and 
bear a son, and Fis name shalt be called féniman- 
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3. birthplace: The Redeemer was to he born in 
Betlichem (Micheas y, 2): “And theu, Bethlehem 
ISphrata, art a little one amorg the thousands of 
Juda: out of thee shall come forth unto me that is 
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to be the ruler in Isracl, ancl his grange forth ts from 
the begianing, from the days of cferniis.” When the 
Magi came seeking the new-born Ning of the Jews, 
Herod snnnnonedt the chief priests and seribes ane 
asked them where the Messias was to be born. They 
answered (Matthew ii, 5): "in Bethlehem of fuda: 
for so itis written hy the prophet.” 

4. ueries The Redeemer was to be the Messias (1. ¢., 
The Anointed), Christ (ie, The Anoniued), Jesus 
fi. e., Savior or Redeemer) (Matthew 1, 27): Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for Tre shall save his people 
from their sins.” (T.uke ti, 2t): “Thts day ts born 
to you a Savtor, who is Christ the Lord.” The Re- 
dewmer was also ta be called Fmunanuel (i.e, God 
with us), and this name is truly apphed to Christ who 
is true God as well as true man. 

5. frncage: Vhe Redeemer was to be born of the 
“house and family of David’ (Jerenias xxiii 5): 
“T will raise up to Davich a just branch.” Gur lord 
asked the [harisees about the family from which the 
Messias was to come, saytug. ‘Witwse son is he (1. «., 
Christ) ?? They answered fim, “David's.” 

6. recognition by kings beartag gifts (Psalm ixsi, 
10): “The kings of Tharsis and the islands shall offer 
presents ; the kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall 
hring gifts.” 

7. works of mercy (Isaias xxxv): “Phen shall the 
eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
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the Gol of Ileaven will set up a 


el Alay s, 4 
kingdom that shall never be destvayed. 2.00" 


“Cod Liimsel: will 


shall be unstopped.” (Isaias xi, 1): . . the Jord 
hath anointed me: he hath sent me to preach to the 
meck, to heal the contrite of heart " | 13. ditduity Clsaias xxxv, 4); 

8. bctrayal (Zacharias xi, 12) : “And they weighed 
for my wages thirty pieces of silver.” St. Matthew 
(xxvil, 9) speaks of the return of the thirty yneces of 
silver by the despairing Judas, and the purchase of a 
burying ground for strangers with the sum: ‘Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophet 
Jeretnias, saying: And they took the thirty pieces of 
silver, the price of him that was prized, whom they 
prized of the children of Israel: and they gave them 
unto the potter’s field . . .” 

g. sufferings: The Redeemer was to be rebuked, 
struck, spit upo (Isatas 1,6): “I have given my body 
to the strikers, and my cheeks to them that plucked 
them: J have not turned away my face from them 
that rebuked me, and spit upon me.” The Wedeemer 
was to be crucified (I’salm xni, 17): ‘They have 
dug my hands and feet.”’ 

10. resurrection, The Redeemer’s grave was not 
to contain corruption, but was to be glorious with life 
(Isaias xi, 10): “. . . his sepulchre shall be glort- 
ous.”” (Psalm xv, ro): “. . . nor wilt thou give thy 
holy one to see corruption,” 


come and will save you.” 


Db) THe PROMISE FULEILLED IN CSTRIST 

We have given several prophecies concerning the 
Redeemer. Many others sight be addect to the Hest. 
Still, these are sufficicnt. “And if it be found that ali 
of these prophectes are fulfilled in Jesus Christ, then 
it is inevitably certain that Jesus Christ is indeed the 
Messias, the Redeemer. We evidence here the fact 
that these prophecies are truly fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ: 

i. The time foretold for the coming of the Re- 
deemer in the text quoted fron: Dantel, anc in others 
connected with the destruction of the Vemple af 
Jerusalem, is the time of Christ’s life and death. The 
whole people was in expectation of the Nedecrner at 
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the very time in which Christ was born. 

2. fesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary. The 
fact of her spoticss virginity is attested’ by the Gos- 
pels. St. Matthew (1, 22) expressly states that the 
prophecy of Isaias, quoted above, was fulfilled in the 
virgin birth. St. Joseph, spouse af Mary, knew of 

tl. ascension (Psalm Ixvii, 19}: “Thou hast her virginity, and was in consternation when he 
ascended on high... .” learned that she was to give birth to a child; he was 

12. founding of the Church: The Redcemcer was divinely assured that “that which és conceived 1m her 
to establish a kingdom that should have no end (Dan- is of the Holy Ghost.” 
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3. Christ was born in Gerhlehem, as the proidiets 
had declared the Redeemer would he. 

4. Jesus Christ bore the name foretot] fy the: 
prophets as the name of the Redeemer: Tle was canier 
Jesus, Christ. Eminannel,. 

5. Jesus Christ was “of the house and fanibe of 
David." Joseph and Mary (heing relativess were 
both of this kingly house, and repairect to Getiteiten, 
the city of David, to be enrotlecd according ta the 
decree of Augustus: while they were there, Christ 
was born, 

6. The Magi, bearing gifts. filled the prophecy 
which declared that kings should offer presents and 
bring gifts to the Redeemer. 

7. In Acts x, 38 we read that Jesus Christ “went 
ahout doing good.” The Gospels are fall of reports 
of itis deeds of merey. St. Jelin dectarcs that the 
recorded mercies of Christ arc as nothing caanpared 
to their actual number. In special, Ciinist did many 
times cure the blind and deaf; he preached to the 
meek; he forgave sins, thus healing the enitrite of 
heart. 

8. The Gospels record the betrayal of Christ for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

O. Jesus Christ was rebuked, struck, spit upon: 
Fis hands and feet were pierced or “dug” when Fe 
was affixed to the cross. 

10. Jesus Christ rose from the dead, glorions and 
immortal, on the third day after His death. We shall 
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treat of this crowiuituge auvacl: in detiil whe we 


come to the provl of the dtviuity of Christ. _ 

t1. The Acts of the Aposiles (i, 11) tells of he 
aseension af Christ: “And oo. while they Inolsee 
on, he was raised ups amd a cloud received fie ott of 
their sight.” 

12. That Christ founded Tlis true (Tiarefi. which 
shall endure Forever. amd witel: ia the kingdont of 
God for men, we shall prove ina later Clrapler. [fere 
it will suffice to micntion the faet that ITe sent the 
Apostles to teach all men the truths of his religion 
and promised to abide with them forever ( Matthew 
XXVI, Ig, 20): “Going therefore, teach ye alf na- 
tions: baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Tfoly Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever Dhave commanded you; 
and behold Eo ain with vou all days, even to the con- 
summation of the werkt.” 

3. That Christ was true God we shall shaw in the 
next Chapter. 


SUAPFMARY OF THE ARTICHII 


In this Article we listed several prophecies made 
tong before the coming of the Redecmer, indicating 
what and who the Redeemer should be, and what [is 
work should accomplish. Then we verified each of the 
prophecies in ihe person and work of Christ. ft fol- 
lows, then, that Christ is the Redeemer foretold by 


the prophets. 
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This Chapter offers arguement in prvaf of the divinity of 
Christ. Divinity belongs to Gaol achat, acd ta shea that 
Christ ts divine nicaus simply to cdo dia Christ is Grit. 

The argument proveeds in thts dashiow: Jesiws Clirist 
claimed ta be God. and He prover? Jlis elaina ly J lis per- 
soul charter, Hts wonrdrans works, and fy prophecies 
which were pertectly fulfilled, The Chapter is divicled inte 
four Articles, as iglows: 

Article 1. fesus Christ elatined ta be Cod 

Article 2. Jestes Christ ?roved lliniselt cod by His Per- 


satel Character 
Artie: 3. fess Christ Proved Tlintself Crxt live Eis 


Wauntraus Works 
Arnck 4. Jesus Cleist Praved FPitmself God by His 


Praphecics 
ARTICLE I, Jesus Curist CLAIMED TO BE GoD 


a) The Claim of Cheist b) The Character of the Claim 


a) TUE CLAUM OF CERIST 
r. Standing before the High Priest, Jesus Christ 
chained to he Gad (Matthew xavi, 03, 64): “And 
the High Priest said to hun five. Christ]: EF adjure 
thee by the living God, that Giouw tell us 1f thon be 
Christ, the Sou of God. Jesus saith to him : Thou hast 


said it [i.e., Tain ].” 
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2. Inclainiug equaliv with God the Father, Jesus 

Christ claimed to be God. (John v, 19-21}: “Por 
what things soever he fthe Father} doth, these the 
Son doth also in like manner. jfar as the lather 
raiseth up the dead, anck giveth Itfe: so tite Seon also 
giveth life ta whom he will’ In Ulis prayer to the 
Trather, Chirist also clainted this equality. (Jolin xvii, 
to): “Al my things arc thing, and thine are wine.” 

3. In claiming to he one with the Pather, Jesus 
Christ claimed to be Gad. (John x, 30): “f and the 
Pather are one.” {John x, 38): “Delicve that the 
Father is in me, and Tin the I*ather.”” (John xtv, 9, 
10): “Philip, he that sceth me, seeth the lather also. 
How sayest thow: Show us the Father? Do you not 
believe that Iam in the Vather and the Father tn me?” 

4. In commending the Apostles for confessing 
Him as God, Jesus Christ chimed to be God. (Atat- 
thew xvi, 13-17): “And Jestis came into the quarters 
of Cesarea Philippi: and he asked his disciples, say- 
ing: Who do men say that the Son of man is? [tut 
they said: Some fohn the Baptist, and other some 
Ilias, and others Jereimias, or one of the prophets. 
Jesus saith to them: But who do you say that I am? 
Simon Peter answered, and said: Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God. And Jesus answering, said 
to him: Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven.” 

5. In claiming to be the supreme lawgiver, Jesus 
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Christ clained to be God. (Matthew sii, 84. Por 
the Son of man is Lord. even of the Sabbade That 
is: ] am God: it ts J who have made the Sahiath a 
diy of special observance im iny owt loner, [, there: 
fore, can set asicle that aobservauee if P clase, ¢ Mite 
thew v, 21, 22}: "You have heard that mt wits srid tu 
them of old: Vhou shalt not kit): ane whoscever shail 
kali, shall be in danger of the judemient. Pent 2 sav 
to you: that whosoever ts angry with his hrether. 
shall he in danger of the Judgment. . . 2” That is: 1 
am God, and J can thus explain and amplify the ap- 
plication of the divine law. 

6. In claiming to be the supreme judge of men, 
Jesus Christ claimed to be God. (Matthew xxv, 31, 
32): “And when the Sov of man shall come in his 
majesty, and all the Angels wtth him, then shalt he 
sit upon the seat of lits majesty: and all nations shall 
be gathered together before hitn, and he shall separaic 
thein one from another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats.” Again, im the judgment 
Christ shall say (Matthew xxv, 34-40): “Come, ye 
blessed . . . possess the kingdonmt .. . for 7 was 
hungry and you gave we to eat, J was thirsty and you 
gave wie to drink . 2. ete. Then shall the just an: 
swer him, saying: Lord, when did we see thee Jntm- 
ery and feed thee, thirsty and we gave thee to 
drink... ? And the king [Christ] answering, shall 
say to them; Amen, [ say to you, as long as you dil 
it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to nie.’ 
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That ts: Lo your judge, desin as done tu me the desds 
of merey done tr Vy Foretbareya: i your Cio, deen as 
done tone the kininesses done ta aie funtant cren- 
tures. The citation conGiaes with the condenmation 
of those who have Bot shteaviaierey tu their Peilow- 
men, and their ieglect of this diaty is menttonced as 
neolect Of the judee, Christ, and ss liegleet af Cad, 
sitice it taertis batishiment fron, Jicayven., 

7. In claiming the accepling atfernttios, which is 
due to God sone, Jesus Christ claimed to be God. Yo 
the man born blinl whont Te had restored to sight, 
Ite said (fohn tx, 35 ff.) : “Dost thou believe in the 
Son of God? Tle answered, and said: Who is he, 
Lord, that 1 may beheve in him? And Jesus said to 
him: . .. dishe that talketh with thee. And he said : 
T believe, Lord. And Falling down, be adored him,” 

gain, when Our Lord came to the Apostles, walk- 
ing upon the water (Matthew xiv, 33): “They that 
were in the boat came «and adored him, saying: In- 
deed thou art the Son of Gol.” 

8. In claiming and exercising the power to forgive 
sins by fis owe authority and without having this 
authority communicated to him, Jesus Christ claimed 
to be God. (Mark ii, 5): “Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” (luke vii, 48): “And he said to her: Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ When Clirist cured the man 
sick of the palsy, he worked a miracle in proof that 
“the Sen of man hath power on earth to forgive 


sins.” 
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Q. The Aposties understond the claim of Christ fo 
be God, and willingly suffered und died in testiaenty 
of its truth. See the -tets of the -Apostics i, 1.4, 13; 
Wat Py 50-58: vill, 37 ON Vv, 207 Xx, So. 

©, In claiming to be eternal and in using as [iis 
own dhe very name of God (i.e. “To ani whe anv’ e, 
Jesus Christ claimed to be God. (John vir, 50) 0° De- 
fore Abrabatm was made, Tan.” 


b) THE CITAKACTER OF THE CLAIM 

The claim of Christ to be Gad was a literal claim, 
a real claini. Tt is not to be explained by being ex- 
plained away. Christ did not use figurative language 
when Tle made this claiin, nor did He mean anything 
less than just what ITe claimed: He claimed to be Gud. 

Iu claiming to be “the Son of God,” Christ claimed 
to be God. [t is true that, in one sense, every man 
may call himself a child or son of God; it was, indeed, 
the pride and boast of the Hebrews of Chirist’s time 
that they were the favored people of God, and they 
delighted to call themsclves “sons of God.’ Bat Christ 
did not rnake merely this conunen claim, nor did the 
Jews understand Tim as making a common clain. 
The Jews would not have resented such a common 
claim, hut they did resent Christ's claim; they were 
enraged at it, and uttered a great cry against His 
blasphemy, and rent their garnnents in fury. They 
clamored for the death of Christ and said (John xix, 
7): “He ought to dic, because he made himself the 
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Son of God.” They uiocked Clirist on the Cross, and 
said (Alatthew NAVI, Gots “\ ah.«<.. 2 37 thouw-be 
the Son of God, come down from the cross.” There 
can he no doubt whatever that Christ, in calling Flins- 
self the Son of God. claimed ta he daod in very truth. 

Let us investigate the meaning of the chin of 
Christ, following out cach iter of the first section of 
this Article : 

r. Phe High Iriest adjured Christ by the Ifving 
God that He tell them whether Ji¢ was in truth the 
Son of God, i.e, God LIlimself. Christ answered 
simply that lle was. That the Wigh Priest under- 
stood the full import of the claim is evident from 
what followed (Matthew xxvi, 65, 66): “Then the 
High Priest rent his garments, saying: He hath 
blasphemed, what further need have we of witnesses ? 
Behold, now you have heard the blasphemy: what 
think you? But they answering, said: He is guilty of 
death.” 

2. The claim to be equal with the Father is the 
claim to be God. God is infinite and indivisible, and 
ean have ne equal other than Ilimself. Hence, the 
clati: to be equal with the Father is the claim to be 
one with the Father; in other words, it is the claiin to 
be the indivisible God. 

3. The claim “PE and the Tather are one” is also 
the claim to be God. That the Jews understood the 
claim so, and resented it, is evident from the verse 
of Seripture which follows that which records the 
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claim (John x, 31): “Phe Jews then took up sfones 
to throw at hin.” 

4. It is evident from the solemnity of St. Poter's 
confession, “Thow art Christ, the Son of the liven 
God,” that the title ‘Sonu of God" was no ord tury 
title to he applied to any man or toany Fow. df was i 
real confession of the divinity of Christ. Amd Christ 
declared that God had made known to Veter tts 
great truth, viz., the truth of ILlis divinity. “This was 
an indubitable claim on the part of Christ that [fe ts 
truly God. 

s. God alone can be the authoritative interpreter 
of divine laws, unless, indeed, Ile imparts this ofhce 
to others. But Christ claims no imparted authority, 
but explains the extent of the Third and Fifth Com- 
mandments “as one having authority.” 

6. It is the task of God to judge all men. God 
creates all, preserves all, sets the end for all to achieve. 
It is inconceivable that any other than God should, of 
himself, have the right to judge mankind, Yet Christ 
claims such a right. Therefore, Christ claims to be 
God. 

7. Christ claimed and accepted adoration. And it 
was Christ Himself who said that adoration was to 
be given only to God (Matthew iv, 10): “Vhe Lord 
thy God shalt thou adore.” Therefore, in claiming 
the adoration which is due to God alone, Christ 
claimed to be God, 
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8. Christ forgave sins, net as ihe priests of Ilis 
Church do, j.e., by authority coutiuiunicated to them 
by God. The pricsts of God's Chureli reafly do for- 
give stl; they do not inercty declare tf forgiven. 
But their power to forgive sin is rcecéeed in their ur- 
Qination, and comes dawn to them through the long 
succession oF bishops who are the successors of the 
Apostles, to whom Christ conimitted the power, 
Christ forgave sins by His awn power, a power sof 
received; for Ite never stated that This power was 
conmmutuicaled to Fitna. Lesittes, only God can com- 
mussian men art! clothe them with the power to for- 
give sius, and Clirist commissioned Tis Apostics and 
clothed them and their siccessors (and the priests 
ordained by then and their sucvessors) with the 
power to forgive sins. Ifenee, Christ claimed the 
power of God, and therefore claimed to be God. 

9. This point is self-explanatory. Read the cita- 
tions given, 

10, In the Book of Fxodus (iit, 14) we read that 
God called Ttitnself “Po am whom am,’ and when 
Moses asked (iod how he should show the [sraclites 
that God hac sent hin to lead therm out of bond- 
age, God said, “J am who am. Ile said: Thus shalt 
thou say to the children of [srael: Fle cho is hath 
sent me to you.” By using this name, “I am,” and 
by claiming eternity, Christ claimed to be very 
God. 
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SUMMARY OF THI ARTICLE 


In this Article we have studied abundant evidence 
that Christ claimed to be God, anc that this chin is 
not capable of being interpreted in any melapharical 
sense, but is a literal and trie claim. 

In passing, we may mention that tHarnack, the 
great Germat rationalist (1851-1930), achniits that 
the Gospels are histyrical docuinents, and that they 
show a true claim of Christ te be God. -Efarnack was 
a bitter opponent of the truth of Christ's divinity, 
but the point fs that he admits the fact that the cham 
was made. (Cf. Lukas der -irst, p. 118). 


ArTICLE 2. Jesus CuHrist Provep TIIMseLr Gon 
BY Flis PERSONAL CHARACTER 


a) The Public Appearance of Christ b> Phe Virtues of 
Christ c} The Teaching of Christ 


a) TEE PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF CHRIST 

Out of Nazareth, a poor and backward villnge of 
Galilce, there came a Man who stood suddenly be- 
fore the world and spoke as never man had spoken 
before. Thirty years earlier Ife was born at Neth- 
lehernn, and the Jewish world was startled hy wild 
tales of shepherds about singing angels and the birth 
of the Savior. Strange figures appeared in the streets 
of Jerusalem, and royal trains moved forward to 
find a new-born King beneath Ilis star. And then 
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the land was Alled with wild and passionate Mourning 
for little children slangtitered in liis name. Stlence 
came then, and furetfuiness, Onec, twelve years 
afier the stirring events of fis first coming, the Boy 
was seen in the Capital, where Le confrouted the 
solemn dictors and savants in the Teme and fled 
their minds with a strange wonder aid thet hearts 
with a new humility. .\e@ain came mysterious silence 
until, at the awe of thirly, Christ appeared publicly 
among men. Prom being the mast obsetre of private 
personages fe became at ounce the most notable of 
public figures, the most admired, the most beloved, 
the most sought after, the most hated, the most 
shunned, the most feared. 

About this Christ, new come hefore the peopile’s 
eyes, strange rumors were abroad trom the first : that 
Tle claimed to be the Messias foretold of the prophets ; 
that Jle spoke farniliarly of God as Flis Father in 
a way in which neo other man dared speak; that He 
called Hinrself the Son of wit, as the Scriptures had 
called the Messias; that He claimed to be older than 
Abraham, long centuries silent in his grave; that He 
claimed to be one with God; that Ile declared He was 
God Fimself. 

The people cried, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 
And yet, following an impulse of their hearts which 
they were too carnest and cuger to analyze or ques- 
tion, they followed Flim and hing upon Iis words. 
Homes, money, work, food, comfort—all were for- 
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gotten if only they might be with Christ and hear 
Him speak. Their acknowledgment of Christ's inar- 
vellous cloquence, power, and attractiveness was a 
subruission, even though unwilling, of their hearts 
and wills to the claus of the Muessias, Chirist spe 
peared among men: people wordered, were researtul, 
were ready to scoff, but, in spite of themeclves, Utey 
became Ilis followers. 

The proud citizens of the larger cities, Jooking 
(with the searn that we all recognize as a weakvess 
of residents of big communities) upon the upstart 
leader from the rural districts, sneered and said, 
“Doth the Christ come out of Galilee?” And yet the 
townspeople flocked to hear Tlim, to wonder at Tlis 
works, to implore His help. Countryfolk and towns- 
people alike were forced to admit that “never did man 
speak like this man.” And they returned home from 
Tlis presence, murmuring in an almost half-witted 
amazement, “We have seen wonderful things to- 
day.” In spite of themselves, men acknowledged Je- 
sus Christ as the Mecssias sent of God. Tlis appear- 
ance among men marked the beginning of Ihis sway 
over human hearts and wills, and is itself a proof of 
the fact that Christ is more than smai. 

The Pharisees railed against Jesus; they planned 
and they plotted. [orgetting thetr pride, they were 
moved at the last to match their trained wits with 
this untaught Villager. They left the encounter hum- 
bled and confounded. Their wisest schemes went for 
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nothing ; their cra Fresh plats were raade lo look silly ; 
their decp scheming: was taried against then for their 
own confusion. Seon they learned that it was a dan- 
gerous Imisiness to meddle with Tfim, and they dared 
not “ask Jliny any more questions.” The Pharisees 
and the Seribes and the Ancients of the people fruted 
Christ, but they could net ignore [fim . they despised 
Him, but they caulel not forget [Ttn, Uhe very ap- 
pearance of Christ among men marks Tfim as tlie 
centre of things. Love aud hatrec! were thenceforth 
to swirl about Jlimt; but nevermore was He to he 
the object of a general indifference. Again, His very 
appearance marked Christ as more than a mere man. 

Stories of the meckness of Christ were told: of 
His doctrine of turning the other cheek, and forgiving 
an enemy seventy tines seven offences. Jewish hearts 
were saddened to think upon the ancient nulitary 
glory of their people, of the warlike manliness of the 
great Machabeus, and the long line of fighting men 
that foreshadowed the Messias, back to the towering 
Saul, whose mighty spear was sung in legend, and the 
arm of David that alone was strong cnough to wield 
the sword of the fallen giant of the Philstines. And 
the new Leader was meck aud mild! Swarthy faces 
were alight with unholy laughter; and yet the Jaugh- 
ter had scarcely died upon their lips, when news was 
brought of the meek Christ turning with overpower- 
ing anger upon the traffickers in the holy place and 
sweeping them all before Hlim down the Temple 
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steps. Tales were tald of the gentleness of Christ, and 
Sinewy giannis smiled scornfully in their beards: but 
the smile was frozen in astonishment as word was 
brought of how Christ had confronted the exalted 
leaders of the people in the public streets, and told 
them they were hypocrites and serpents, anc atsKeel 
them with a kind of quiet fury how they hoped to 
escape damnation. The appearance of Christ among 
mel Was as no other appearance had ever been. What 
strange new contradiction was this that combined 
meckness with power, and gentleness with masterful 
authority? As startling and as unmistakable as the 
new star that came with His birth was the coming of 
Christ, the Savior, among men. 

In a word, never did a more astounding, a more 
seemingly contradictory fact confront the world than 
the fact of Jesus Christ. Never didi a more cominand- 
ing figure meet the eycs af men than the Itigure that 
appeared so suddetly out of Galilee to make a claim 
upon minds and hearts that was as stupendous as it 
was irrefutable. Christ appeared; never since that 
moment has He disappeared. Vhe world loves or 
hates Him, but in all the long ages and ail the races 
of men, wherever His name has been named and Mis 
clan made known, He has remained forever. 

Other men have made large claims upon the love 
and loyalty of men or iwpon their hatred. Vhey have 
made their claims, and their clatrns have all been 
forgotten. Apollonius of Tyana claimed a sort of 
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limited divinity, and he backed up his ctam with 
some first-rate trickery; but met one man m tos knows 
to-day who Apollonius of Ivana was, or when or se 


where he lived. Socrates, Plato, and Avistatfe share Y 

amnong them the high boner that ts vaguely paid to 2 

What is still more vaguely known as “the Jearning : 

of the anctent Greeks.” But comparatively Few among ) 

modern men know what these learned phuosopliers : 

taught, and fewer care. Vhey are revered for their i 

intelicct wherever weak men worship intellect, but : 

they are not loved or hated as Christ is loved or t 

hated. Mohammed appeared among inen, mucli later by 

than Christ, and claimied an intimacy with God that ; 

was both startling and engaging, He built uv a jfol- : j 

lowing that endures to this day. But the most ardent k 
Mohammedan does not regard the “Prophet” as 4 

God, nor does he love him with anything like the pas- ; 

sion and personal directness with which he hates " 

Jesus Christ. The very hatred of the Mohammiedan ae 

is a confession that Christ is a nearer presence, a Z 

truer reality, than the sole high-exalted prophet of ; 

Allah: nay, Christ is to hin a reality more intimate ‘ 

than Allah himself. Contucius tauglit a philosophy i, 

which modern stupidity persists in regarding as a ‘ 
religion; but the world to-day looks upon Confucius . : 

| with the mere detached and unenthusiastic approval z 
| with which it regards Scneca or Mareus Aurchus. : 
| Christ alone of all men that ever walked the carth 
is at the very centre of human life. Around Lim | 
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alone rises the deuthless cry of battle, the ery of 
attack and of defence, which marks [Lint as the one 
personage iu who all men lave ever a passionate 
interest. Aroutud Clirist, and around Christ alone, 
surge the trdes of duman love and loyalty and the 
tules of human bitterness and hatred: }le stauds at 
the centre forever, mimovable, unforgettable. Aad 
soit has been stnee Wis strange and sudden appear- 
ance along men when Ie came, emaciated anc weak 
from Los long fasting, to bring to mankind the 
“good news” for which the patriarchs had sighed. 

The appearance of Christ among men, and the 
facts that came with that appearance—facts that 
have remained m the expanse of hurnan history like 
fixed stars in the wide sweep of the sky—mark 
Ciirist as witgue among men, as the one and ouly 
Man of his kind, as mere than man. The appesar- 
ance of Christ, and the facts that came with that 
appearance, are proof enough for any mind that 
ever functioned in the simplest thought, that Jesus 
Christ 2s very God. It is not the Crucifixion and its 
wonders that is needed, it is not even the glorious 
and all-sufficing Resurrectton that is required, to 
canvince sound and honest reason of the fact that 
“indeed this is the Son of God.” The appearance of 
Christ is the appearance of a fact that has never 
been destroved, although a thousand times contra- 
dicted and denied. That appearance is itself a proof, 
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positive and irrefutable, that Geel has tmudcec “be: 
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come flesh and pitched his tent among us.’ 


b} TUE VIRTUES OF CURIS 

In perfeet imnocence or sintessness, as well as in 
positive virtues, Christ is the crowning glory af the 
human race. The world has not lacked its giants of 
heroic virtue, nor has it been without tts ideals of 
perfection. But Christ not only rises supertor to all 
the heroes and the saints: Ele suvpasses all their 
ideals as well. Tle nat only surpasses the achieve- 
ments of other men; ie surpasses their finest thoughts 
of what is achievable. 

The friends of Christ declare that ile is “tun- 
spotted,” “undefiled,” “‘the just,” “the one mm whom 
there is no sin.’ The enemies of Christ bear the selt- 
same testimony to dTis stainless glory. Judas, who 
betrayed Him, said Tie was innocent; Pitate, who 
condemned Tim, could find “no cause” in Aim, and 
said Ile was a just man! the Pharisces, who watched 
Tlis every movement and gesture and listened eagcrly 
for a careless word that might serve them “to entrap 
Him in His speech,” could bring but one true charge 
against Him wien Fe stood at trial, and that was that 
He claimed to be God—which was only the claim to 
be recognized for what He really 1s. 

Nor was Christ merely without sin: He possessed 
the fulness of positive virtue. Tis charity (love) was 
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perfect, and fe summed up the whole duty of man dares compare the son of Sophirontscus with the Son 
in the twofold commandment of love of God and of Mary!" Leek, a rationalist, says¢ “It was re- 


neighbor, [fis zeal for the honer of God was hound- served for Christianity to prescut fo tie world an ideal ; 


less, and, while Lle rehiulcec] ifiase that AV meyvo purt- character, widaeh thrangeh all the changes oF cruditeen 
ward abservanee to the law of the Sabbath, (fe furi- centuries las tuspired the Rearts ad mer with an iu- 
oushy drove before Tlim the men that deseerated the 


holy place. [fis eagerness for the fullilment of Cread’s 


passianed lave: las shown jiself capable of acting on 
all ages, nations, temperaments, cid conditions; Tis i 
been nol ody the highest pattern af virtue, but the 
strongest incentive to ils practice, and has exercised 
so deep an influence that it may be truly said tliat 
the simple record of three short years of active lite 


will extended even to the dark hour of agony. ths 
auxiety for the welfare of sonls made Elim preach 
and threaten and pray, and brought tears to ]iis eyes 


sate ITI 


when He looked upon the unresponsive city. His : 
quickness to forgive sin was evident wherever the has done more to regenerate and soften mankind, i 
smallest spark ot repentance showed itself. }Tis obe- than all the discpuisttfions of philosophers, and all the i 
dience to His Mather and to his Guardian, ITis mercy , exhortations of movatists.” (Qnoted froin f/istory i 
to the poor and sinful, Ilis kindness to the sick and of Exvopean Aforais, Vol. tl, p. 8, by Mast Rev. M. : 
the bereaved and those possessed of devils, [fis un- Shechan in 4 palegetics and Cuthelic Dectrine, Part i 
swerving justice, Flis hatred of sin combined with I, p. 59.) Tlarnack, who denies the divinity of Christ, : 
love for the sinner-—these and a hundred more de- finds Ilim a figure of incomparable virtue and hali- : 
tailed virtues marked Christ as immeasurably the ness and a teacher of fathomless wisdout. : 
greatest moral character that the world has ever Now, the fact that Clirist was a model of innocence a 
known. We need no confirmation of this fact in hu- and virtue is not tu itself a proot that Fe is God, But ee 


man words: we need only look at the impression itis a proof that Ve 1s net a deceiver ; it isa proof that 
Christ has left upon hutrian minds through two thowu- | Christ could not diave Ged when lle clarrmed that [Te 


sand years. Yet tf we needed words, they are not ; was God. Phus, indirectly, Christ’s superhumat vir- 
tue and innecence prove Flin ta be God. 


wanting; nor shall we take them from the lips of 

Christians. Rousseau declares that no hero of history Indeed, the rationalists who deny the divinity of 
is comparahle with Christ, and he says of those who Christ have no reason to admire Ilts virtues at all. I 
vericrate the character of Socrates as the icleal of For if Christ is not clivine, then Fle has made a false if 
human achievement, “How blind must one be that claim, and has deceived millions of souls for hun- 
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dreds of years. Surely, if we do not admit that Christ 
is God, we cannot admit that Christ is good. Naw, 
we are justified in declaring with G. INK. Chesterton, 
“Really, if jesus of Nazareth was not Christ (fe. 
fhe Christ, the Messias, God), Ife must Nave beer 
Antichrist.” 

One who makes claim to be God nist be dow 
of thirce things. [le must be following a single mid 
idea as a maniac; or he must he niaking a stapendecs 
effort to deceive all men; or he must be simply telling 
the truth, New, no one has ever seriously contended 
that Christ was mad; the balance of Il1s lite, te 
balance of His profound reasoning, the moderation 
and justice of His words and deeds, destroy thal as- 
sumption as with a blast of annthilation. Nor could 
such a man as Christ have been a mere deceiver; the 
marvellous virtues admitted on all hands as Plis, ane 
This alone, make the thought impossible. ft remains 


that Christ, claming to be God, was simply toiling 


1s C311C? 


the truth. 
Thus does the perfection of the character of Christ, 


thus do [is innocence and virtues, show [fim wun- 
mistakably to be very God. 


¢) THE TEACHING OF CURIST 

The personal character of Cirist as the most per- 
fect teacher the world has ever known, or, before 
His coming, even believed possible, is a furthér proof 
of His more than human character. Even though Our 
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Lord came first and foreniast fe dic, Jie came also tu 
teach. Tle lefr the task of teaching largcly to [lis 
Apostles and Elis Chureh, commissioning and in- 
structing these agencies through Jlis own word an 
the Holy Ghost, whom [le sent tppon then. But Christ 
certainly taught, and as a teacher of religion Ee 
stands unequaled among all the preat teachers of 
nen. 

Now, the characteristics of a great teacher are 
these: he must have great knowledge and he must im- 
part it with power and etfect. The sublimity of the 
doctrine taught by Christ, the perfeclion of the 
knowledge He displayed, and the tremendous force 
and influence of Flis teaching inark Him as the great- 
est teacher of all times. 

The body of doctrine taught by Our Lord needs 
no detailed mention here. It will be sufficient for the 
purpose of Apoloyetics to mention a few of the iim- 
portant iterns of that teaching. 

t. Christ instrueted men in the truths that concern 
God and His perfection, and this in no abstruse style, 
as one nught expect from the greatness of the sub- 
ject, but in a direct and stmple fashton Wuminated 
with striking parables. The least gtftec of His hear- 
ers could not have fuiled ta understand Christ’s 
teaching, nor could the most learned and gifted of 
philosophers exhaust the rich content of [lis doc- 
trine. Time after time Christ began His instruction 
about God with the words, “The kingdorn of heaven 
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isliketo ... , and then continued with an exposi- 
tion of the justice, the mercy, and the providence of 
God, of [lis concern for poor muinkinel, af Jits re- 
quirements in the way of mutual love angel fustice 
| among then, God was thus bratgtit year ta the peo- 
tt ple. The great Jehovah (or ¥aheh) had been truly 
a , worshipped in the manner established by Moses, wlio 
oi was divinely mstracted; but Tle had been far off, 
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a8 even in the tfoly of Tolies, and, in spite of Tis count- 
ai } | i less favors to the Jewish people, le had not been 
OF al known with that intimate love and trust with which 
£ e Christ taught people to know Elim. 
a i. | : ’ , 
ee re 2. Christ taught men the value of their souls, show- 
if i | ing them the flowers of the field and the birds of the 


air, aud telling them how valuable they were in ccun- 

L parison with these frail and beautiful things. Ue 

i showed men that the soul has a valuc beyond all 
| worldly riches; He pointed to the wealthy Dives and 

Lazarus, the beggar; [Te asked men with piercing di- 

| rectness wliat good it would do to possess the world 

Pai y| and then lose their souls. 

7 : 3, Christ taught men the necessity of reposmeg 
| trust in God; He taught them to have faith and sin- 
| cerity in their bearts and souls. He taught, as an ¢s- 
a sential thing, the love of the poor, and detachment 

7 from the slavish pursuit of riches. Fle taught nic | 

to forgive “thetr brother from their hearts,”’ to pre- | 

| serve themselves clean of heart, to keep theimselves | 
pure not only of foul deeds, but of lustful desires, and : 
| 
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declared that the horrible sin of adultery was coim- 
niitted in thought as in deed. 

In His teaching Christ spoke, as the people testt- 
fied, in aainanner wholly new to men: “Never did 
man speak like this man.”? Amt net only was Itis 
doctrine sv coniplcte and perfect as to shame flre best 
efforts of merely lianman teachers, philosophers, and 
Inoralists; it carricd a power that men had never ¢x- 
perienced before; “He was teaching them as one hav- 
ing power, and not as the Scribes"; “And they were 
astonished at His doctrine, for His speech was with 
power.” The power of Christ's teaching appears in 
the fact that men listened to him, “felt their hearts 
glow within them,” followed Ilis teaching, found 
happiness in following it as nowhere else, and liter- 
ally transformed the face of the earth, as the great 
army of Christians began their march through  his- 
tory. 

The fact that Christ is the greatest teacher men 
have known is not, in itself, a proot that [le is God. 
But it ts a proof that His teaching was most notatle 
and worth while: and the core and centre of that 
teaching is that He Himself is God! [f Christ ts ac- 
knowledged as a great teacher—and all nten do ac- 
knowledge Him se—then He must be a true teacher, 
for a teacher of lics is not great. Christ is a great 
teacher precisely because lle is a true and powerful 
teacher, precisely because lle teaches frit/is; and the 
greatest truth Tle teaches is that He is God. This 
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does the teaching of Clirist proclaiin Thin te be true 
God. 

Suppose for ene instaut that Christ was Wicrary 
vainelortous, that Tfe dilced fer drole sivay arver liii- 
man minds, that fle made claim to he God avd tugat 
as God from motives of lamar werkiness uel \1litty, 
Consider: Cra! fle be desirous of the mere prise 
of a people that Fle knew. and neewrately foretelL 
be [fis persceutors and murderers? What had late 
expect from teaching vanities and deevptions - The 
whole notion ts absard and imipaossélle. 

Those who admire Christ as a teacher, and yet deny 
Hlis divinity, are utterly unreasonable. For he is net 
worthy of admiration who perpetrates a stipendous 
fraud, no matter how superb is his presentation of 
his false claim. To sane minds the teaching of Christ 
must Driug belief with acdiniration, for tt is foily to 
profess admiration for Christ’s teaching, and yet to 


consider it false and futile. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


in this Article we haye seen that the personal 
character of Christ as a publtc Agure, as a being of 
matchless virtue, and as a teacher, gives wifalltble evt- 
dence that His claim to he Gad is a true elain. 

We have made no appeal to seritiment; we have 
dealt with the whole matter in a coldly scientific and 
rational way. Our conclusign 18 inevitable, and the 
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mind that refuses assent to such evidence as we have 
here produced can bard be an honest wid. 


Articiz 3. Jesis Cirer Proven Thasine G:00 
uy ifis Wosnroius Woks 


a) The Miractes af Christ =f) The Resurrection af Christ 


2) THE MIRACLES OF CELRIST 

Aliracles, as we drave seen, are marvellous works, 
out of the ordinary course of mature, and produced hy 
Almighty God. Jf the marvellous events can Joe 
known, then we cau recognize them as historical hap- 
petings, and we say that we have knowledge at ther 
historical truth. Uf the marvellous works can he 
known as truly beyond the power of natural causes 
to produce and as really produced by God, then we can 
recognize the miracles as seek, and we say that we 
have knowledge of their philosophical tril, When 
both the historical and philosophical truth of miractes 
is established, then we are forced by reason to say: 
“The finger of God is here’; we are complied toa al- 
mit that Ged approves the doctrine in proof of whitch 
a miracle ig worked: we are ineseapably convinced 
that miracles are a proof of divine approval. 

Now, Christ wrought true miracles. “Therefore, 
the doctrine in proof of which Ife wrought them is 
approved of God. But Chirtst’s doctrine concerns twa 
things above afl clse, viz., [is character as truc oct, 
and His mission as man’s Redeemer. Therefore, the 
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Initacles of Christ show unnustakably that Gorl ap- 
proves as true His claim to be God and man's Re- 
clecmier. 

The Gospels mention tnany warks of Christ which 
are unquestionably true miracles. Tle clitneod wouter 
mito wine by the mere act of Pts wtll, Ele fect ther 
sands with a few loaves and fishes, [Te wakked uypuan 
Water as upon dry land, Fle stilfed the surging sea 
with a word, He healed the sick instantaucously, Ife 
gave sight to the blind and heariug ta the deaf. {Ie 
expcHed evil spirits from the afflicted, Ife raised up 
the dead to hfe. 


The nuracles of Christ cannot be questioned on the 
score of their Atstericaé truth, Christ performed tiem 
in public, sometimes before hundreds, sometiines be- 
fore thousands. Nor were these witnesses all fricnils 
of Christ; many of them would have ftked nothing 
better than the opportunity of saying that Chiist 
played tricks and wrought no true miracles. Dut even 
Tlis enemies did not deny the power or the imiracles 
of Christ, la Fits triaf the accusers did not alleve any 
fraud in His works. They knew that [Te had raiscct 
Lazarus, four days dead, to life again; they did not 
iry to deny thts fact, but only plotted to kil Christ, 
lest the greatness of the miracle draw “the whole 
world” after flim. His enemies said that Christ cast 
out devils by the prince of devils, but they did not 
deny that He cast the devils out. Nor can we suppose 
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that the great numbers of witnesses to Christ's mir- 
acles were merely detuded. that they were creculous 
aud gullible folk who only thought they siw wonders 
wrought. If anyone thinks that the Jewish people 
were dull-witted, and credufoas, auct bkely to be mis- 
taken about a thousand muraces performed publicly 
and in widely various ways. then he is huniself de- 
luded about some of the most putent facts of [ittean 
history. If any modern thinks that the watchful Phar- 
isees Were deluded hy Christ, then the modern 1s saliy 
deluded about the Pharisees. Even from what we 
know of the Jew of to-day—and he is singularly like 
his forefathers, perhaps more so than any other 
man of modern times—-we understand that the public 
which beheld the nitracles of Christ was neither over- 
credulous nor slow of mind. If we should adhere to 
the absurd delusion theory, we should be forced to 
the conclusion that the Jews of Christ’s time were 
mere morons aud imibeciles. In spite of the impossi- 
bility of this theory, it may be well for us to patse 
upon iH for a little consideration. We shall select for 
special study two of the miracles of Christ, viz., 
the raising of Lazarus, and the curing of the man 
born bitnd, 

1. The raising of Lazarus (John xi) is a marvel- 
lous fact of indubitable historical truth. Lazarus lay 
sick at his homie in Bethany. FIts sisters, Mary and 
Martha, sent for Christ, who had often visited their 
house and who was loved as their dearest friend, and 
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they were confident that Ile would come aad cure 
their brarher. But Christ purposely delaved 3 4is erau- 
ing, and did nat set out far UBethreay unit batzarses 
hac died, and [le knew, and tald [fis daseiple., at 
the deat. Whe Pe arrived in Bethany, Lazare. tect 
been bared fox Four cheys. Nase sas we loa Pres 
the faet that he had ta he “loosed hefare le vetlel 
walk unbwampered—hazarus liad heen biried 1m die 
Jewish manner, with the body closely wrapped a 
bands, with the face swathed tightly. [oven if daiecarus 
were not dead when he was placed mm the touib, he 
must certainly have suffocated long befure the lapse 
of four days. There were many with Christ when fe 
came to the tomb, for we react that after the miracie, 
“Many of the Jews who were come to Marv and 
Martha and had seen the things that Jesus dich be- 
Hieved in hing Dut some of ther, ete. 2 277 Vere. Te- 
fore many witnesses, in open day, Ife called upon the 
dead man, and Lazarus arose and came forth. There 
was certainly no delusion in this miracle. The peo- 
ple saw it; the Pharisees admitted it ; the chicf priests 
cid not doubt it; the Ligh Priest never grestioned tt. 
Dut priests and Pharisees “from that dav de- 
vised to put him: [Christ] to death,” lest the greatiess 
of the miracle shoutd make all believe in (lim. Pf we 
can doubt the reality of this miracle we can douht 
the existence of America or the fact of the French 
Revolution. tf dais niracle is not justified historically, 
there is no vafue in human history at all. 
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2, The cure of the man bern hii as varrated in 
the Gospel of St. Jolin cix)}, is a curtat disterion) 
fact. Left us ytite the charmingly direct and stoiyple 
aecount of it as it stagds in Seryetttee: “And Tests, 
passies by, saw a neu who was Eloi Crom: tins bretli. 
Ile sparon the ground and anace elas of the 
spitile, and spread the clay upon Jas eves, amet said fo 
him: Cio, wash in the pool of fsing, dle went. there- 
fore, aud washed, and came seeing. The neighbors 

sath: Is not this fre that sat and begged? Some 
said: This is lic. Hut others said: No, but he ts like 
him. But he said: Fam he. They said therefore to 
him: Llow were thy eves opened ? He answered: That 
Nan that ts callect fests made clay, and anetuted mrvy 
eyes, and said to nie: Go to the pool of Silve aud wash. 
And [ went, F washed, and J see. And they said to 
hin: Where is he? ble saith: D know not. They bring 
him that had been blind to the Pharisees. Now It was 
the Sabbath when Jesus mace the clay and opened jis 
eyes. Again therefore the Pharisees asked him how 
he had received his sight. But he said to them: He put 
clay upon my eyes, and Io washed, aud -F see. Some 


Cierefore of the Pharisees said: Phis man is not of 
God, who keepeth not the Sabbath. Dut others said: 
Jfow can aman that ig a sinner do stich mtracles? 
And there was a division among them. They say there- 
fore to the blind man again: \What sayest thou of Tim 
that opened thy cyes? And he said: JJe is a prophet. 
The Jews then did not beheve concerning hint that he 
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had been blind and had received his sight. natil they 
called the parents of lim that had received his sight, 
and asked them, saying : [s this your son, who you sity 
was born blind? Elow then docs he now see? Tis par- 
ents atiswered them and said: We know that he is 
our son and that he was born blind: but how he now 
secth we know not: or who hath opened his cyes we 
know not: ask hiniself: he is of age, Jet Litm speak 
for himself. These things his parents saicl Lecanse 
they feared the Jews, for the Jews had already agreed 
ainong themselves that if any man should confess hin 
to be Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue. 
Therefore did his parents say: He is of age, ask him. 
They therefore called the man again that had been 
born blind, and said to him: Give glory to God: we 
know that this man is a sinner. Ele said therefore to 
them: Ji he be a sinner, I know not: one thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, I now see. Yhey said then 
to him: What did he do to thec? How did he open 
thy eyes ? He answered them: I have told you already, 
and you have heard: why would you hear it again? 
Wull you also become his disciples? They reviled him 
theretore and said: Be thou his disciple; but we are 
the disciples of Moses. We know that God spoke 
to Moses: but as to this man, we know not from 
whence he ts. The man answered and said to them: 
Why, herein is a wonderful thing that you know not 
from whence he is, and he hath opened my eyes, Now 
we know that God does not hear sinners; but if a 
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man be a server of Gad and doth his will, him he 
it fiaeth 


heareth. Prov the begimaing of the world 
not been heard that any neu hath pened the eves 
of one born blind. Unless this man were of God he 
could not do anything. “Phey answerer amd saat ta 
hist: Thou wast whedly bore ii stes, and dost thoty 
teach us? And they cast him ont. Jesus heard that they 
had cast him out: aud whens he hacl foun hen, he 
said to hind: Dost thou believe in the Son of God? Ite 
answered and said: Wha is he, lord, that T may 
believe in hin? And Jesus said to him: Thau hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee, 
And he said: § believe, Lord. And falling down, he 
adored him.” 

Notice that the man born blind was unmistakably 
identified. Notice further that not one among the 
neighbors, or among the harisecs, even thought of 
doubting the miracle as a fact, as a marvellous hap- 
pening. The muracle was wrought publicly, and with 
ceremony (for Chirist made clay and aiointed the 
man’s eyes and directed him ta wash in a certain 
pool), and it seems that the ceremony was meant, at 
least partly, to call attention to the fact of the intr- 
acle. There can be no doubt whatever about the his- 
torical truth of this miracle. 


Christ, then, wrought marvellous events that are 
known as such. Now what of the philosophical truth 
of these marvels? Can they be known to exceed the 
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powers of nature and to be the works of AJmighty 
Gad? We assert that they cart. 

t. The raisine of the dead to life is sarely nat 
within the powers of created nature. Tf cannot he the 
result of anv “hidden pewwer er hiw Of relure To 
attempt such an explanation is mierely to perforaran 
“artitd dodge,’—a favorite gesture of those whiese 
nely theery af things does not allow them to hetreve 
in miracles er even to admit that evidence can he 
offered for their existence. There can be no hickdlen 
power of nature that works in a manner coutrary to 
the course of nature: nature is consistent and not selt- 
contradictory: and the very name “nature” ts but the 
gencral term used to designate the regular, wuiform, 
and constant course of activity observed in the world. 
Nature may be said to give life: hut natrre never 
gives life to a corpse. Our knowledge of natiure and 
of nature-processes would have to be totally aban- 
doned as so mich falsity and futthty, natural science 
would have to be destroyed, the laboratorics of the 
biologist, zoologist, and botanist would have to be 
abandoned as useless, if nature could restore life 
onee life has become extinct. Bestdes, even if nature 
could restore fife, which it certatnly cannot, the rais- 
ing of a dead man af a ewerd would still be a iiracte. 
lé nature hac a hidden pawer within itself which 


brought Lazarus from death ta hfe, why was that 
power exercised only when Christ called Lazaris to 
come forth? And why has it not been exercised im 
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other instances withoul the word af Gawis HicascHger - 
We are forced by echl reser. fa conehide Ural me 
raising of the dead is wot only a marvellous even Haut 
that it is a marvellous event beyund the pret OF 
ercated nature tea prociice, Now, was it post abou by 
Almighty God? Chrtst ¢liuned to lot eval, vite] ble 
worked this wonder, by reasiep er lich “engew al Ii: 
Jews 2... believed! in tiie” Besides, the werk was 
one of goodness and Kindtess 2 its effeed was one that 
hrought men’s minds to God and their ficarts le sab- 
mit unto His Law. Ceriainis, then, the work was at 
God. “Isy their fruits you shall know them,” is the 
practical test of the origin of any matter. We con 
clude that the raising of Lazarus is verified as a truc 
miracle on both points of its pilesophiea! character. 
it was an event outside the power of nature tO pro 
duce, and it was produced by the power of Almighty 
God. It was, in plaiu terms. « true inivacie, “Uhere- 
fore, it is an unmistakable and incontrovertible evi- 
dence that Christ is of Ged, and that Tlis doctrine is 
truc. Now, the doctrine of Christ is that ITe is God. 
Therefore, Christ is Goct. 

2. The giving of sight to a man born bhiid is a 
true tuiracle. The fact that the man cured hy Christ 
ras born blind, is an evidence that no nervans dis- 
order, no hypochondria, no anto-suggeestien, had im- 


fais 


duced a mercly temporary state of irregularity in the 


man’s vision that strong faith or suddenly aroused 
hope might dispel. Indeed, the toan elta not know who 
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Christ was when he felt the clay being placed upon 
hts eyes and was ordered to the pool of Stine. Ie 
was asked about Our Lord fater, ancl resparded 
vagucly that he thought Christ was at lJeasi ‘ta 
prophet.” Only when Our Lord found fan arter lis 
ejection from the synagogne, was be given the eitt 
of faith; only then did lie learn (o say, “Eb liclieve, 
Lord.” Now, no hidden power of nature can accuitnt 
for this restoration of vision which we consider here, 
Tf it could, why did it wait until the cercinony of 
anointing and washing was performed? Why did it 
wait for the orders of Christ before it functioned? 
Why did it function then ? In this, as in the raising of 
Lazarus, we have not only historical truth of a strange 
event, a marvellous event; we have the plilosophical 
truth of the event as a nitracle, for it is obviously out- 
side the ordinary course of nature, and was produced 
(as the character of Christ, the character of the event, 
and the frutts of the work show) by the power of 
Almighty God. Now this miracle was wrought to 
support the claim of Christ to be Gad, as we see from 
Christ’s words to the man who was cured. There- 
fore, Christ’s claim is true. In a word, Christ is Gad. 

Irom the two miracles that we have choscu out of 
the inany performed by Christ, we perceive that these 
marvetlous works of Our Lord can be kuown as true 
miracles, historically and phifosophically, and that 
the delusion theory, which attempts to explain Christ's 
miracles by explaining them away, is sheer nonsense. 
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Omitting detailed mention or study of the Inany 
other tritracles of Our Lard, we come, itt the folfaw- 
ng section, to discuss ihe crowing titack cf all, 


viz., the Resurrection of Christ tren the dead, 


b} THE RESURRECTION OF CLIRIST 
The Resurrection of Jesas Christ, by Tlis own 
power, frou the cleach, ts the crowuiny niiract: of Pts 
career, Indeed, it is tnore than a miracle; it is the 
fulfilment of a prophecy. In St. Alatthew (xvii, 9) 
we read that, after the Transhguration, Christ saicl 
to the three Apostles who had hcheld Ilis glory, “Vel 
the vision to no man till the Son of man be risen fron: 
the dead,’ Andin St. John (isi, 19) we read that Our 
Lord said to the Jews, “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raisc it up... . Fle spoke of the 
temple of his body.” Again, ia St. Matthew (xx, 18, 
Ig) we read these words of Christ to Its followers, 
“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of 
man shall be betrayed to the chief priests auct the 
scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver hint to the gentiles to be mocked and 
scourged and crucified, and the third day he shall rise 
again.” After the death of Our Lord, the Jews said 
to Pilate (Matthew xxvii, 63): “We have remem- 
bered that that secdtcer satd while he was yet alive: 
after three days 1 wilf rise again.” Notice that Christ 
taught, and was understood by the Jews as teaching, 
that He would rise from the dead by His own power. 
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The prophecies use the expressions, “iff the Som of 
mil be rescue Cot cuesed 0 US add vars Thou: the 
third day he shall rise (ocd be reseed) ceaine 5 efter 
three days / atd/ rive again.” 

Now revarding the great nuracl: whieh fitlitled 
the prophesy, two things nist be clearhy Kiseawi: 4) 
That Christ really died; (2) That Christ realy rose 
again, Jf these two things are known for certain, then 
we have certain knowledge that Christ is Grad: for Ee 
is God by the divine approval contatned in the wemne- 
drous miracle; and He is God by showing J fimself 
master of life and deutil. 

1. Christ readly died. The four [evangelists testify 
that Clirvist dted on the Crass. St. Matthew says that 
Tie “yielded up the ghost’; and a the others use the 
expression “gave up the ghost.” St. Mark records 
the report made by the centurion to Vilate, certifying 
the death of Christ (Mark xv, 15). Vhe solelicrs wha 
came to break the legs of the robbers who were eru- 
cied with Our ford, saw that Christ was already 
dead (John xix, 33), and one of them “opener! His 
side” with a spear, milicting a wound thal was sulli- 
vient of itself to cause the death of a man. 

When we consider what Our Lord suffered be fare 
the Crucifixion: the bloody sweat in the Carden, the 
still more bloody scourging with metal-tipped thouys, 
the ageuizing and blood-letting crown af thorns 
pressed hard upon Ilis head, the long exposure 
through the night and half of another day, during 
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which Tis wetiteds weil taiatieiedeadl, the luetle: et thee 
journeys back suid forth between Wie cbninils, the toil 
of drageing th: heavy Cross tu the place of execu. 
tion— when we cotusiiter aib this, we mite! perfurce 
conclude that Clirist woud diive ceed beiore the (rue 
CHINtoi i? seme nore tia dintiein pewer Dielated srs. 
tained Dim: so that fle digs offer tlie aouidie Sacri- 
fice upon the Pree. Awl ther: the Cramiiisiet deset f, 
the great weninds ifat pierced hands cand fect ail were 
kept ever open by the werght of the hatiytg barly, 
the agony, the thirst, the pierced side-—these of 
themselves were morc than suMeient to Insure His 
death, Again, had not some superhuman power kept 
Him alive, Christ must certainly have dicd Jong be- 
fore the lapse of the three terrible hours that Ile suf- 
fered upon the Crass, 

Christ was buried in the Jewish manner, enibalmed 
with about one Inindred pounds of spices (John xix, 
39), bound about with linen cloths ( Matthew xxvii, 
59; Mark xv, 46; Latke xxini, 53; Jolin xix, 40), and 
shut up ina sepulchre hewn out of the rock. If a inan 
in perfect health and strength were so bound up, 
placed in an almost airless chaniber, covered witlt aro- 
tuatic spices, lig would suffvcate in an hour. leven if 
the death on the Cross were not an estabfished and 
indubitable fact, the death of the wounded and worn 
out Christ from such a burial, of some forty hours’ 
duration, would be beyond question, 

Certainly, hen, Christ died. The brutality af His 
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treatment during the trial would alone have caused 
Flis death in a short time. The Crucifixion alone world 
have caused it, The pierced side alumic would] have 
caused it. Vhe burial alone would Bave catmecdl Ut. 
Surely, no one in his senses can suppose for an m- 
stant that Christ, who suffered aff these ilarers, sur- 
vived them all. 

Christ ts admitted on all hands as ihe yvreatest, 
the noblest, the most subline of human characters. 
Now, Christ said He would die. Therefure, if He 
did not die, His prediction was false. Gut tte after- 
wards approved of its recognition as a prophecy truly 
fulfilled. Can we suppose, then, that the greatest, no- 
blest, most sublime of all men was only a cheap de- 
ceiver? The thought is impossible. 

Christ, therefore, really died and was buricd, 


2. Christ really rose from the dead. The Apostles 
bore testimony to the fact. And the Apostles had noth- 
ing to gain by a deception, nor were they the men to 
try deception upon the raging populace and the mad 
Pharisees, from whom they had fled im terror when 
Christ was enduring His Passton. By preactiny the 
risen Christ, the Apostles placed themselves in immi- 
nent danger of persecution and death, and they 
knew it. Stil they matutained, even unto death, that 
Christ had risen by His own power from the dead. 
The Apostles, then, were certainly not deceimers in 


this matter. 
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Nor were the Apostios themselves deceterd abeait 
the Resurrection, Phey were not eredalous. Ai be 
beginning, they were siow to helicve that Christ had 
really come to life agai. In spite of the fact that Oar 
Lord had foretold it 10 them more than once, [is 
death upon the Cross wus so terrible a thing, so shiat- 
tering a reality, that they were Jefe bewildered. \Whea 
the wormen came to tell them of the Resurrecting, 
they were hopeful and cager enouvh, but they did net 
take it for a fact unti] some of them ran to the grave 
to see for themselves whether the corpse of their 
beloved Master were not still where it had been Jail. 

Christ, risen glorious from the tomb, appeared to 
many. He appeared to Mary Magdalen, to Peter and 
John, to the two disciples on their way to [?mimaus 
{a village some eight iniles from Jerusalem), to the 
disciples gathered together when Thomas was ab- 
sent, and again when Thomas was present and was 
allowed to touch Our t.ord and ta make certain of 
the reality of His wounds. And St. Paul testifies (1 
Corinthians xv, 6) that on one occasion Christ was 
seen by more than five hundred at once. 

Fven the enemies of Christ believed in the Resur- 
rection as a fact, and they did their best to hush the 
matter up. They offered bribes to the euard that had 
stood watch at the sepufchre to say that relile they 
were asteep the disciples of Jesus stole the body away 
(Matthew xxviii, 73). Well may St, Augustine say 
of this frantic and futile gesture: “Oo unhappy 
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shrewdness! Do you thea trtst sfeefiuy withesses 2" 
How could the soldiers swear to what had taken place 
While they slept? This was the ulthuate broikduwan 
Of all the plotting of the crafty Pharisees: Uhis wis 
their last argument against Christ: this wis fle wun 
and hatf-witted cry of the ercat “leaders af the pep: 
ple who had been so sleek ane stig: and confidert i 
the outeome of their removal of ‘that secdicer’’: this 
was the Jast gasp of their msane fury when they saw 
all their schemnes defeated: and so blind was thicte 
rage in clefeat that they contradicted themschves withi- 
eut noticing their absurdity: “Say you, Pfis disciples 
came by night, and stole him away when we were 
asleep.” “Lhe Pharisees knew that the Resurrection 
was true, and they hated its truth with a httrerriess 
past all expressing, They had hated Christ tiving 
among them, they had gloated over Christ dead, and 
they teared and hated Christ risen from the grave. 
Their very hatred is proof positive that Christ had 
really come back to life again; for no man fears lits 
eneniy entonibed, and no man hates the shadow and 
pretense of one who has been alive, but is now dead. 

Christ had plainly said that ble would rise from the 
dead. If He did not, then Me posed as a prophet when 
Ile was not a true prophet. Pf he did not, then Ile isa 
hase and contemptible deceiver. Flow, then, can mien 
hold Ptim adinirable, and yet deny dis Resurrection? 
No, if we adinit that Christ is even a good man, we 
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are forced to admit that Hs Resurrection is a Tain 
fact. And those tliat cleny the Kesnrrectiow are usually 
the very first to protest that they regvrd Clirist as the 
greatest of mien: that they esteem: [fim as the nohtert 
and truest of teachers: that they adinit [ine te be the 
greatest power and] (he miust fasting jufhicnee far goad 
that ever came inte the world! Phey will admit this, 
but they will contradtet theuiselves by retushug to ad- 
mit Wis Resurrection. Viuly, the “unhappy shrewel- 
ness” of the Vharisces las still a piace timony mcit. 
Those that deny the Resurreetion in ie name of 
“freedont of thought? or of thar mysterious thing 
called the “open mind,” have veither freedom ner 
openness, but are closed in the ugly prison ot a phi- 
losophy that permits acither ihe onc wor the other. 
A pertineat ranark of Ale. Go IX. Chesterton comes to 
nund here, and, ever at the risk of slight wreleyanes, 
it shajl be inserted (Oriitudory, p. 278 ££): “boime- 
hew or other an extraordinary idea bas artsen that 
the disbeligvers in miracles consider them cokdly aad 
fairly, while believers in miracles accept them only in 
connection will soine dogina. The fact is quite the 
other way. The believers in miracles accept them 
(rightly or wrongly) because they have evidence for 
then. The disbelievers in miracles deny them (rightly 
or wrongly) because they have a doctrine against 
them.” 
Christ, therefore, reaJly rose from the dead. 
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The conclusion which follows upon the fact of 
Christ’s death ain! Restrrection ts inevitalle: ble ts 
truc God who says Ie is trac God and performs such 
a stupendons miracle in support of Pits claim. fle is 
God who says Ie is God anc stlows Elimisel F Gael by 
His mastery over death. Can reason, then, refuse to 
admit that Jesus Christ ts indeed truc God? 


Certain objections, foolish indeed, but advanced by 
men of seemingly sound miuid, must be answered 
here. They must be mentioned and auswered because 
they are themselves proofs of the dreinity af Christ. 
For these objections show to what lengths of absurd- 
ity a man can go in order to argue himsclf out af be- 
lief in a fact that stares hit in the face; and, truly, 
tf it were wot a fact, he would not he so frantically 
eager to deal with it (even to dispose of it) as to for- 
get the plain requirements af rational thought and 
begin to gibber. 

1. Christ was not dead when He was laid in the 
tomb; He was worn out, and had passed into a state 
of tratice or coma. Yes, Christ was worn out! Worn 
and wounded and bruised beyond anything that hu- 
man Mature can survive, lle was laid in that airless 
grave. Wrapped up in linen cloths, covered with a 
hundredweight of pungent spices, He was scaled in 
anc left for dead. This was on Iriday afternoon. 
Yet on the next Sunday morning—with no interven- 
ing care for His wounds, no air, no fight, no food— 
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He rose in full strength, in glorigns bodily perfec 
tion, aud was alde to move aside fhe “VOPy srcat” 
stone that closed Jlis grave! On Sunidiy icriung, 
some forty hers after Sits buriaf, ihe worn wut 
Christ was able to discard lis weabuers, (3 wall 
firinfy upon Flis pierced tuct. aye. and before evening 
of the same day, Hie was able to walk eight mites 
to Emmaus, where He sat at table with two of Fis 
disciples! More: merely because tie had bec in a 
trance in the tomnb, Tle was now able to appear anel 
disappear at will, ta enter through closed doors mto 
the room where Flis frightened follawers were gath- 
ered! He was able to stretch out those strained arms 
without a trace of stiffness or inconvenicnee ; ble was 
able to lift up food with those pierced hands without 
a sign of ciscomfort; He was able to endure the 
hand of Thomas in the wound of Ilis side without a 
twinge of pain! Surely an “uuhappy shrewdness” has 
suggested this trauce theory to stubborn munds. And, 
in addition to its intrinsic absurdity, this theory makes 
Christ the greatest deceiver that the world has ever 
known. 

2, The disciples of Christ were nervously wrought 
up by the terrible events of the Passion and Cruci- 
fixion; they had been tole by Christ that [fe would 
rise on the third day; their “expectant attention’ 
made thein see visions; they only fancied they saw 
Christ, for Christ was not really risen, nor was lle 
with them at all—-We have scen that the disciples did 
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not actually expect the Resurrection. True, Chitst 
hat foretold it, but the prophecy was a terrible ilaag 
for them to take literally : they had certaamly {3ecorasshie 
that ihe Lord would somehow fulfil Lis word with 
out the horrible facis of the Passton and the (ress. 
Vlad not Peter bee totd that Christ was te dae fee 
trayed to the chief priests, and coadenmod, and 
senurged ? And did not that same Veter draw hes 
sword ina furious refusal to beheve that such things 
had to be? Like many, nay, like all of the pronounce 
ments of Christ, the prophecy of the Resurrection 
was not clear tn the untrained minds of the Apostles 
until the fulness of knowledge came wiih the descent 
of the Holy Ghost. In some dim way they hac known 
that terrible things were to happen to Christ; yct, 
somehow, they felt that their all-powerful Master 
would manage the whole matter without actral cdis- 
aster; and even after the most solenm prophecy and 
prayer of Christ, the best beloved of the Apostles 
wert calnily to sleep. Se also, after the Crucifixion 
had stunned them with its reality, the disciples hoped 
that somehow, in [His own mysterious way, the lerd 
would rise again, but they certainly did not look for 
Him to wall with them, and tall with them, and wat 
with them, as Fle hack done before Ylis death. The 
news of the Resurrection did not find the Apostles 
“expectantly attentive’; they doubted it, and some 
of them ran to the tomb to make sure of its truth or 
falsity. St. Thomas flatly declared that he did not be- 
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lieve it; he would accept no desthaany: he satd that 
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only the actual presence of Christ would convince 
Ilim of the Resurrection, and, for fear that lie should 
come to suffer halhicination, he woutkd uot even accyypt 
the appearance of Clirist as testimony, wnless Ir: 
could touch Plinu and male sure of T1is wenotds. The 
two disciples on their way to Enmiaus dic not cx- 
pect the Resurrection; they said sadly that they fine 
“hoped that jt was he that should have redeemed 
Israel,”’ but that hope was obviously only a sorrow ful 
memory with then. Surely, these two disciples were 
not victirns of “expectant attention” when they stc- 
denly and unexpectedly recognized Christ in the 
breaking of bread. No, the Apostles were not victims 
of any hallucination; plain facts render the thought 
absurd. @esides, like every theory in denial of the 
Resurrection, this theory leaves Christ as the arch- 
deceiver of all times! Por He had foretold flis Resur- 
rection, and if it did not happen as Fle foretold tt, 
then He is a false prophet. And yet the doctrine of 
this false prophet is the admiration of all men, and 
has had power literally to “transform the face of 


the earth !’’ 
We conchide, then, that sound human reason can- 


not escape the recognition of the Resurrection as a 
fact, as the fulflinent of a propheey, and, ahove all, 
as an astounding miracle. We need not pause longer 
to examine its piilovophical tritth as a miracle, for 
none but God is master of lile and death, and if a 
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{| man rises from the clead, Gad is the author ef that a prophecy is the certain foreknawledee and pro- : 
| UY wonderful resurrection. And since, as we have smyly nouncement of a future free event, tiiat is, of an event f 
4 scen, there cin be no doubt about the Adsforia! truth that is not capable of being forecast or conjectured : 
; | of the muracle, we have no choice but to accept it as from the mere course of nature, but is, in ilself, the : 
tI absolute evidence of the truth of Christ's «doctrine result of free choice on the part of a rational bemy. : 
and tission: as proaf, absolute aud forever tenon Now, 00 knowledge thai is cireuinscribed, 10 knowl- iE 

trovertible, that Christ is very God. edge that falts short of the infinite, can know suchi : 

future free events; and if a man shows that he has i 

Sane ae eT such knowledge, then he either is himself possessed ’ 

of infinite understanding (and is God) or he speaks E 

In this Article we have reviewed our knowledge as the messenger of the All-Knowing. ; 

of miracles as unquestionable proofs of God's ap- e 

1 proval of a doctrine or mission as divine. We have b) THE PROPHECIES OF CHRIST 

if verihed the miracles of Christ as true miracles, tn- If Christ, therefore, is a true prophet, it follows i 

a vestigating two typical examples to demonstrate thetr that He is God or a messenger sent by God, whose z 

% historical and plulosephical truth as muvacles. Then message is true. Dut His message is that He is God. : 

B we have studied the crowning miracle of Christ, the Therefore, in any case, if Christ is a true prophet, fle i 

. : glorious Resurrection from the dead. We have seen is God. i 

ne that the Resurrection is a most certain fact, and that Now, Christ ts a true prophet. Iie made many 7 

Ae it is absolute proof that Christ ts true God. prophecies of future free events that were so perfectly i 

| fulfilled that not even ill-will can assert that Tfis ? 

ARTICLE 4. Jesus Curisr Proven Himsetr Gop prophecies were mere guesses. No mere conjecture x 

BY Hrs PropiteciEs | or guess can predict all the details and circumstances : 

of aconiplex event ; and if situwy complete and detailed a 

a) Prophecies b) Phe Prophecies of Christ | predictions are literally fulfilled, then the prophet : 

a) PROPHECIES is a true prophet, and reason must acknowledge him : 

In an earlier Chapter of this manual we have de- as such. Let us consider some of the prophecies of : 

fined prophecies and have shown them to be a certain Christ and then look at their fulfilment. a 4] 

proof of truth in the doctrine of the prophet. For 1. Christ foretold all the events of }Lis Passion and : 
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death. In St. Matthew €xx) we read that Jic¢ told 
His disciples that, when they had cempleted a cortaire 
journey toa Jerusalem, Fle would be éelniyed, con- 
donned, atocked, scourged, and crucified by Hie Gru- 
files. [te named Jtis betrayer (Matthew xsvi, 257: 
Tie foretold the stan the betrayer souk? recetve For 
his treachery (John siti, 21, 2G); Phe foretalif the 
triple deal of St. Peter (xxvi, 34): Te propiiesied 
that Fle would be forsaken by Ilis disciples (Maithew 
xxvi, 31). These, and other details of His Passion, 
details that no merely Inunan knowledge coukl con- 
tain, aud no mere fortunate conjecture could hit 
upon, were accurately foretold by Christ. Therefore, 
Hic is a true prophet. Therefore, He ts God. 

2. Christ foretold Elis Resurrection (Jolm iit. 19; 
Matthew xvil, 9: Xx, TO; xxv, 63). [le declared that 
He would rise on the third clay after His death €ATat- 
thew xx, 19), or “three days” after His death, which 
means the same thing, for the anctent method of 
coniputation reckoned each part of a day as “a day.” 
These prophecies were accuratcly fulfilled, Therefore, 
Christ is a true prophet. Therefore, Christ is God. 

3. Christ foretold His Ascension (John vi, 63), 

which took place, as we read in Acts 4, 9. He foretold 
the coming of the Poly Ghost (Jolin xiv, 26), which 
‘took place (Acts n, t-4). These prophecies were ac- 
curately fulfilled. Therefore, Christ is a true prophet, 
Therefore, Christ ts God, 

4. Christ foretoid the rapid growth of | lis Church, 
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a thing that depended (humanly speaking ) on meus 
free acceptance Of bts coctritie. Vis was, ticrefore 
a prophecy of a future free event. The propiwecy 
(Matthew <aii, 31, 33:NvVi, 1%) was se quickly [ul- 
filled Chat, ti spfte of fecridle: persecutions, €Uris- 
tianity, within seventy yeers of the Kesirrectten, 
had spread in a fashion Mat canmsed the psraconsul 
Pliny to exclaim in sunazemient and distaay: and 
by the year 200 ‘Verinilian was able to write, “We 
{Christians} are but of yesterday, and yet we fill 
every place that you have, cities, islands, cttadels, 
dernesnes.’”’ Christ, ther, 1s a true prophet. Therefore, 
Christ is God, 

5. Christ foretold the destraction of Jerusalem 
(luke xix, 43, 44) and the dispersion of the Jews 
(Luke xxi, 23, 24). Phese prophecies were literally 
fulfilled. Therefore, Christ 1s a true prophet. There- 
fore, Christ is God, 

Christ prophesicd the endurance of His Church umn- 
til the end of time (Matthew xxviil, 20) and de- 
clared that the gates of hell should not prevail against 
it (Matthew xvi, 28). These prophecies are in course 
of fulfilment, and as age after age brings its perse- 
cutions agatmst the Church, as age after age passes 
and Jeaves the Church stil fourishing, we find in 
these prophecies a greater and trucr tulfiment, anc 
we acknowledge with their truth the divinity of Him 


who pronounced them. 
To sun up: A true prophet ts a true micsseiger of 
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230 APOLOGETICS 
God: his word is necessarily true. But Christ i 
trie prophet, as we have amply shown. Therefore, Its 
word is truc. But blis word ts that Fle is God. There- 


fore, Christ is truly God. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICTIUE 


In this brief Article we have reviewed our know!l- 
edge of prophecies as unquestionable prouls af God's 
approval of a doctrine or mission as ciiving, We have 
verified some of the prophecies of Christ as true 
prophecies. We have seen that these are unmistakalie 
proofs of the truth of His doctrine. Now, Tlts doctrine 
proclaims Elim to be God. Therefore, we have proved 


Him to be God. 


CHAPTER III 
JESUS CHRIST, TRUE MAN 


This Chapter gives a brief proof that Jesus Christ, who 
is true God, is true man also. The Chapter is acdcted for the 
sake of completeness in showing the Redeemer as the God- 
Man. No ane of any consequence now doubts the true hu- 
manity of Christ, but there were heretics tn the past who 
denied it, just as there have been and will be heretics to 
deny everything and to assert every frantic folly that wald 
imagination and stubborn bad will can bring forward. Such 
heretics (like the Docetae and the Apotlinarists) asserted 
that Christ had only the appearance of a man; that Lis 
humanity was not genuine, ut a shutni; that Fle appeared 
in human fori, but not as a drumet beiig. Now, if Chirist ts 
not true man, then Mary is not the Mother of God: then 
Christ is not truly our Brother; then the Kedeenicr ts not 
of the race that shoul atone for stu; then the Redemption 
loses its character as an atonement te pustier; then there ts 
no sufficient reason for ¢Jhrist’s coming, and [fis appearance 
is tin conflict with inftnite Wisdom, which docs nothing in 
vuill. 

The Chapter is not divided inta Articles, but presents its 
brief proof in 2 direct and simpie study. 

That Christ is true man ts proved stmply, Christ 
said He was man, for Ile called Liimself “the Son of 
man’; He acknowledged Mary as His Mother; He 
was truly conceived and born of Mary according to 
the revealed word; Fle said He would truly die, which 
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troc aud full sedieee or nity, while 
man body and a trie Iamman cond wich as Paculttes cl 
oy sctil, 


understandiney ancl will, Tbe is neiia inane | 
We has the nature of sana vedic! stileetaiiially wit 
the nature of God, and this in the waite eb Wie Ssersiit 
Person of the Blessed ‘Vrtniay. the Sond tial € ris, 
therefore, has (tee qefires (a divine ened a fauna, 


wotld have heen finpossible tf Plo were net trike aii, 
Now, Christ ts Ged. What Ele save is divine truth, 
Therefore, ib ts divinely drue Hint Clirist te ica. 

HE Charist is ned trae nian. then adbens cre ede. 
ceived by Hlna. But Tle is Goel, amid eatrinet be a bee 
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Phe Seriptares give the hst ot Clietst's haaiman an- 
cestors (Matthew 3, 1-17) ancl sheny that Ele is st true 
descendant of David. Tle was truly comeerved: [fe 
was truly born (Luke a. 7): [le grew up lke otlicr 
children Cieuke it, 52); [le acted as a irae sian, tilk- 
mg, hungering, thirsting, cating, drinsing, sleepiig, 
walking, fatigued by travel, shedding blood, scourged, 
crucified, dead, burted. Ele was glad, Qaoking upon 


but is only ove Person, and that ile sceumi Person oF 
the Blessed Trinity. The vwoion of tie tye mudures ts 
effected in the Perso of the Som of Gob; thts sible 
stantial union is called the fayastefte uiton, a terin 
which comes from the Greeks J yposiasis, uscd to stg- 
nify a Merson of the Blessed Trinity; benee the /7- 
postatic Union is the union of the two natures (of 
God and man) in the one Person of the Son of Gad. 


the good vouug man of micas who came to Efi). 
troubled, sorrowful even unite death, aciaig i all as 
a irue man. ITe exercised acts of rchtgion as nian, 
spending nights i prayer, giving thanks ta God the 


STFAIMARY OF THE CITAPTER 


This very brief but important Chapter has given 


|," Father, imploring favors and graces for His Apostics. | : | 
‘ le exercised acts of obedtence and himiftty. proper | us clear at ucts yap tana of the fact that Jesus 
3 iH only in man, and showed human confidence i Gard by : Christ, who is true God, Es also oes niin. We have 
Hy comurending Tlis soulinto the hands of the Pleavenly added a word (not strictly within the proper scope 
Hh ines | of Apologetics) on the manner in which the human- 
“? ity and the divinity are united in Christ. 


Christ, therefore, 1s true manas well as trite Cool, 
Now, 1f [le were a complete hinnan persouadidy as 
well as a divine personality, He wold be two per- 
sous, and the person who ts really God would net he 
the same person that is really man: Ile woukl unt 
be the God-Man. Therefore, while Christ has the 
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THE ChHURCII 


In Book First we proved that God exists. In Bonk Sccond 
we proved that the existing God is to be known, loved, and 
served, tu the practice of the true rehgion. In Book Third 
we proved that Our Lord Jesus Christ is God, anc there- 
fore His reiigion is the true religtan, In this Fourth Book 
we are to shew that the true religion of Christ is that of the 
Catholic Church, and ne other. The Book ts diytded into 
three Chapters, as follows: 


Chapter I. The Church of Jesus Christ 
Chapter II. The Marks and Attributes of the Church of 


Jesus Clirist 
Chapter ITL. The Identification of the Church of Jesus 


Christ 
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CILAPTER I 
2 ee RCL Oi seo Chis) 


This Chapter shaws that Jesus Christ founded a Chatredt, 
and thai St. Peter. the Rock of fountdsatian, holds the 
primacy, not only of honor, but also of Jurisdiction, mm that 


Chireh:. 
The Chapter is divided into two Articles, as follows; 


Article 1. The Formation of the Church 
Article 2. The Primacy of St. Peter 


ARTICLE 1. THE FORMATION OF THE CHURCH 
a) Meaning of Chrrch b) The Founding of the Church 


a) MEANING OF CHURCH 
The word church comes into our language by a 
roundabout derivation from the Greek &yriakon, 
which means ‘‘the Lord’s house,.”’ Thus chtrecé liter- 
ally means a building or place where believers gather 
to worship God. Dy extension, the term church means 
the belicvers thernselves, and the word may he defined 
! as: The body of those who believe the same doctrine, 
observe the same essential worship, and recognize a 
conunon religious authority. In other words, a church 
is a vociety of persons banded together under a com- 
mon religious authority to achieve their cominon end 
(i.e, salvation) by the use of comumon means. 
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If Our Lord jesus Christ founded such a society, 
He tounded a Church. 


b) THE POUNDING OF THE CITURCU 

Our Lord founded a society such as we have ce- 
scribed (1.c.,, a Church) if Jle formed a group ot 
llis followers into a special body with spectal miun- 
istry, and gave to this bady the task of gathering man- 
kind together under their teaching and governing 
authority for the profession and practice of Ths true 
religion. Now, Our Lord did form such a group, and 
He did give this group such a commission. ‘Vhere- 
fore, Our Lord founded a Church. 

1. Our Lord formed a special group. In dt, Luke's 
Gospel (vi, 12-16) we read: “It came to pass in those 
days that he (i. ¢., CArist) went out into a mountain 
to pray, and he passed the whole night in the prayer of 
God, And when day was come, he called unto him his 
disciples: and he chose twelve of them whos also he 
named Apostles: Simon whom he surnamed [cter, 
and Andrew his brother, James and John, Philip and 
Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas, James the son 
of Alpheus, and Simon who is called Zelotes, and 
Jude the brother of James, and Judas Iscariot who 
was the traitor.” 

2. Our Lord gave this group a special nuntstry. 
When a successor to Judas was to be chosen, St. 
Peter said to the others (Acts i, 15-17) : “Brethren, 
the Scripture must needs be fulfilled . . . concern- 
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ing Judas... who was numbered cuff us and had 
obtained part of ¢t/is auntstry” Praying ay to ie 
rect their choice, the disciples saict ( Acts 1, 24. 25): 
“’Fhou bord, who knewest the hearts of a ITICI, 
shew whether of these (wo thou hiast chosen to take 
the place of this aainisiry and aposticsiap trom which 
Judas hath by transgression fallen...” 

a. Lhe muntsiry of the Apostles was to teach and 
govern all men: Christ said to the Apostles: “Going 


therefore, teach all aations . . . 10 observe all things 


whatsoever [I have cominanded you’ (Matthew 
xxvViil, 18-20}. Thus the Apostles were to feac/: ani 
govern all nations—-all mankind. In detail, the Apos- 
tles were to baptize (Matthew xxviil, 19), to teach 
Christ’s religion (Matthew xxviii, 20), to offer the 
sacrifice of the Body and lilood af Christ (John xxii, 
1¢)), to loose and bind ( Matthew xviii, 18), to forgive 
sins ( fohu xx, 23), to exercise Christ’s own author- 
ity (Jolin xx, 21). 

Christ, therefore, founded a Church. In founding 
the central teaching and governing body as the core 
and nucleus of the whole Church, Christ established 
the teaching Church and gave it commission to en- 
list the bedteving or the fearing Church. The teach- 
ing and the learning Church together make up the one 
undivided Church of Jesus Christ. 

This Church was fatuided for ail men of all 
times, Christ said, “Teach aif nations, . . . and be- 
hold I am with you aff days even to the consum- 
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mation of the world.” ¢ Matthew Axviti, rN—20). 
In comunissioning Lis Apostles, Christ established 
lias Maire, Ant iu establishing Pits Cluveh. Ite 
arrattved ror the spread af Mis refivton. ble did ned 
coumand Elis teaching Charch, dis eetiuamissteased 
Apostles, to prepare doctments or seriptures: Ite 
conumanded them to po and teach, and baptize, and 
forgive sins, and offer Mass (Joli xsti, ty), and 
requtre obedience from men to “all things whatsucyver 
J have conimandecdt,” f.¢e., to the whole of Iis re- 
feion. Christ tlimself has left no written line or 
word of instruction, nor did He ever tell PLis Apostles 
to write. The Holy Scripture is indeed the word of 
God, yet we see from the founding of the Church that 
it is not the sole means, nor the most iniportant means, 
for the enlighteument and salvation of mankined, 
Christ is God, and Jtis Church is the Church of 
God. Therefore, all men are reqtured to know it, 
to recognize it, to belong to it, to live up to its require- 
ments. Those who realize this obligation, or who 
might easily recognize it by giving even a Jittle seri- 
ous thought to this afl-important matter, cannot hope 
for salvation if they remain out of Christ’s Church. 


SUMMARY OF TILE ARTICLH 


We have seen in this brief but very important 
article that Christ, in commissioning Elis Apostles 
to teach and govern mankind in His name and by J Lis 
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authority, founded a Church. We have seca that the 
Church is the means for the enlightenment iuni sal- 
vation of die world. We have paused upon the point 
of mains obligation te know and to belany to the 
true Church of Christ. In a later Chapter we shall 
show that the true Church of Christ is the Catholic 


Charch and no other, 
ARTIcr.e 2. Tur Prrwacy or St, PEeErer 


a) Meaning of Prrinacy b> St. Peter's Ofice 


a) MEANING OF PRIai-ACY 

The word primacy is derived from the Latin 
primus, “first,” It is the state or office of being the 
first or chief officer in a socicty. The primacy of 5t. 
Peter means the office which St. Peter hetd (and 
which his successor holds to-day}, that is, the jusi 
place in the Chareh of Christ. And it is not merely 
the first place in honor or dignity. but the first 
place in jurisdictton, in authority. When we say 
that Christ conferred the primacy on St. Peter (and 
liis successors), we mean that He made Si. Peter 
Hlis vicar, His vicegerent, Elis direct representa- 
tive clothed with his own authority, infallibly guided 
to lead men aright by exercising the office of uni- 
versal teacher of faith and morals. 


b) Sf. PETER’S OFFICE 
To prove that St. Peter (and his successors, each 
in turn} received such a primacy as we have detined 
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ahave, it will be necessary to establish the foliow ing 
facts: (1) That Christ singled out St. Peter for a 
peculiar ottice, distinet from that of the other -\yios- 
tles, of teaching and governing (fe whole Chureé: hy 
his supreme authority: (2) Phat Christ actiiilly con- 
ferred upon St. Peter the daties anid powers of that 
office: (3) That St. Peter actually exercised that al- 
fice. 

i. Christ singled out St. Peter for the Priatacy. 
Christ is, and ever must remain, the Flead of flis 
Church. Yet Christ made the Church a visible society, 
the service and value of which must be realized here 
in this visible world. The Church then had to have 
a wisible head. Christ, however, was to ascend into 
Heaven, and to be no longer visible as Man upon 
earth. It is the very nature and logic of this situation 
that requires a visible head of the Church ex carth, 
Now, Christ singled out St. Peter as this head, for: 

(a) Christ made Peter the Rock upon which the 
Church is builded. After Peter had professed the dt- 
vinity of Christ, Our Lord said to him (Matthew 
xvi, 18): “LT say ta thee: That thou art Peter (i.e, 
Rock) and upon this reck [ will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shail not prevail against it.” Notice 
the singular pronoun. This declaration had referetice 
to Peter alone, and not to the other Apostles. Again: 
Christ made a special prayer for Peter, that he might 
not fail, telling him that the devil had wished to con- 
quer him particularly (in view of his supreme office}, 
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and ordering Puier fo cosa the others (Luke xxu, 
ar, 32}: cS5imon, Simon, behold Satan hath destred 
tohave you that he imay sitt yeuras wheat: but | have 
praved far tee that fry faith tail tet: acl sav henge 
ores canyerted, confitnt fy brethren’ Notice agaiu 
thal the situsufar proneua makes the declaratan re- 
fer to Teter atone. Teter was to consent, 1 ¢, to 
strengthen the Chureh as a truce and setidly built 


fowclation, 

{b) Christ conferred on Peter alone the “keys,” 
i.e.. the supreme mastership of the Kingdcm of 
Heaven, the Church. Ile said tu Peter (Matthew xv, 
19): “I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. And whatsoever fou shalt bind upon earth, 
tt shall be hotnd also in heaven: and whatsoever thex 
shalt loose upon carth, it shall be loosed also in 
heayen.”’ 

2. Christ actually conferred the Primacy upon St. 
Prier. The promises of Christ, who is the all-perfect 
God as well as Man, are suffictent to account for the 
conferring of the promised office; for God necessarily 
fulfils [fis promises. Still, we have a special and sep- 
araie ceremony in which the office was actually con- 
ferred. After the Resurrection, on the occasion of 
His third appearance before Il1s disciples, Christ 
single! out Peter and said to him (John xxi, 15-17): 
“Simon, son of John, Tovest thou me more than 
these ? Fle saith to him: Yea Lord, thou knowest that 
T love thee. [fe saith to him: Ferd wey lamas. Efe saith 
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to him again: Simon, san of Jolin. lovest thas me: 
Ile saith to hin: Yea Lord, thou knowest wait | love 
thee. He sauh te hime; Mecd viv dearbs. [le saith to 
him the third time: Shion, son of doh, fovest tia 
me? Peter was grieved, beeatse he had sai} tea fim 
thie third time, Fovest thou me? And hus sctei die liu: 
Lord, thou knowest all things: thou knowest that L 
Jove thee. Ile said to him: feed ay sheep.” Vhus the 
whole flock of Christ, sheep and kunbs, was place 
under the supreme shepherdshtp of St. Peter. The 
solemnity of the occasion, the repetition of the rpucs- 
tion, the impressive insistence of Our Lord upon an 
answer, His no less impressive comission wlien the 
answer was given—al! these circumstances mark this 
act of Our Lord as no ordinary act, but as ane of deep 
significance. Christ had often spoken of }lis Church 
as a sheepfold, and in the sofenin words of this text 
He made Peter (and, as we shall see, hts successors, 
each in turn) the supreme shepherd, the supreme au- 
thority, in the Church. 

3. Petcr actually exercised the Primacy. Peter, 
though not the oldest Apostle, nor the first called by 
Christ, took charge of the Churcli immediately after 
the Ascension of Christ. He presided at the election 
of Matthias to the place left vacant by the defection 
of Judas. Tie was the spokesinan for all the Apostles 
when the people, amazed at the “power of tongues,” 
knew not what to think or say of ther. He definitely 
settled the question of admitting the Gentiles to the 
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Acts, i, Hi) Xi, Xv.) The exercise of the primer fy 
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Puler was always recognized is right aud proper. Phe 


levinelists always iention Jeter fest iio any fst, 


complete or part jal, OF the Apostles, mad Sst. Matthew 
says (x, 2) 2 'YhRe vames af the twelve Vpusthes are 
ts 


these: ‘Phe first: Simon who is called Peter 
the tradition of the Church (with many quotable 
citations available from the Fifth century onwards) 
has ever recognized the exercise of the primacy as a 
historical fact in Peter's case, and as the right and 
duty of his successor. Indeed, in the Council of [phe- 
sus (‘Third General or Ofcumenical Council of the 
Church} it was plainly stated that every age had ree- 
gorlzed St. Peter, prince of the Apostles, as the Foun- 
datton and chief authority m the Chareh, and the Pope 
then reigning (Culestine) stood to st, Peter as “his 
specessor m order and the hotder of bis place.” 

Since Peter's office did not die with Peter, and 
since the Church and her mission is for “all nations 
: all days,” the olfite of St. Peter must ubviously 
descand tu his legitimate suecessor, ven as the Apos- 
thes were not to be deprived of the fulness of ‘‘this 
ministry andl apostleslup” by the treason and death 
OE Judas, Iuar elected a successor to be witht them the 
‘witness of Christ’s resurrection,’ so the Church is 
not to be jeft without the necessary nunisiry and 
apostleship of its visible head, Christ promised to re- 
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main with the Church “even to the consummation of 
the world.’’ That the Church nimst extst “all divs.” 
is, therefore, a certainty; and, if ft is to eNtst as ( lirist 
farmed it, it must have its visible head. oStd vhs 
head must be—as the Charch has ever doegientty he- 
heved and taught—the successor of St. Peter, elathed 
with St. Peter's power and authority. The sttcecssor 
of St. Peter is the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, Sa- 
preme Pontilf of the Church. 

The supreme head of the Church, he whose office ts 
that of feeding the flock of Christ, must, in the cs- 
sential matters of faith and morals, be actually un- 
able to poison that flock with erroneous teaching. In 
a word, Peter (and hts successors, each in turn} must 
be sfallible when, as teacher and ruler of the whiole 
Church, he speaks in definite pronouncenient upon a 
matter of faith (what is to be believed as of Apostolic 
revelation) or inera/s (what is right or wrong, gre! 
or bad, in hurnan conduct). This claim to intallbiltty 
is sometimes regarded by those outside the Catholic 
Church as monstrous—and so it would be if it were 
a miecre human claind or pretense. But it is not only 
reasonable, but actually reyuisite, when we consider 
what the Supreme Ponttlf has to do. Can he- -teach- 
ing the whole Church in an essential matter of faith 
or morals in the name of Christ and by -lis au- 
thority—teach falsehood? Christ, then, is falsifed! 
Can he-—coniumissioned as he is to feed the flock 
of Christ--feed it the poison of error? As a man the 
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Pope may be weak, siafid, fale; but when he 
speaks offictad’y to the weade Church nia matier af 
forth av amoraty. Quen he is exercising the oitice Christ 
vave lim toa exercise; then hie is speaking in tic very 
poaver and authority of Christ; then fre ts the speokes- 
Nia of Chetst Plituself—aned shall Christ's spokes- 
Ina be abe to teach falseltood da Christ's farthiui? 
If so, then Cheist ffimself is deceicrd and flis word 
falsified, for, if error could be definitely taught and 
universally accepted as truth in [ts Chareh, the gates 
of hell cowed and wenuld prevail against the Chuarcli. 


SUMMARY OF TITE ARTICLE 


Tn this Article we have defined primacy and have 
scen that the primacy of Christ’s Church was actually 
conferred oan St. Peter by Our Lord HMitself, We 
have seen that this primacy descends to the successors 
of St. Peter in the ofhce of supreine authority in the 
Church. We have scen that the primacy involves, of 
necessity, the prerogative of infallibility, so that the 
holder of the primacy (St. Peter, and the Popes, his 
successors, each in turn) cannot teach falsehood, can- 
not err, when, as teacher of the universal Church, he 
speaks authoritatively ina matter of faith or niorals. 
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CHAPTER IT 


TLE MARKS AND ATTRIBUTES OF CFITE 
CHE ROIOOr Jiotie tine 


In the Jast Chapter we saw that Christ founded a Clareh. 
Tn the present Chapter we discuss the character oz that 
Church. Since the Chureh is ai institution Tounded fur st 
men by the all-wise Gad-Man, i itust have iverhs by which 
Men tmey recognize it, and, at the same time, recegauize ther 
duty of entering it and living up to tts requirements. 
Further, the Church being what it is--an instttution ci- 
vinely founded—it must possess certain properties or aftr 
butes that characterize it alone. To nd the true charveeter 
of the Church of (Christ, we must took far its characteristics : 
and its characteristics are marks and alfriufes. 

The present Chapter is dividect into two Articles: 

Article 1. The Marks of the Church 
Article 2. The Attributes of the Church 
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: ARTICLE +. THE MARKS OF THE CHURCH 


2 Semen on centetees 


a) Meaning and Value of Afarks b} The Marks in Detail 


a) MEANING AND VALUE OF MARKS 
Our Ford, as we have seen, founded a Church. 
Since Our Lord is God, Tlis is the true Churel to 
which all men are hound to belong, Ie has gtven com- 
nand that all belong to it in the comunission giyen to 
the Apostles (the Teaching Church) to teach, bap- 
248 
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tize, ane govern “all nations . . . all divs, even to 
the ceomsmaaaiien of the world.’ 

Now, Our Lard is Infinite Wisdora. Therefore, te 
doves not found a Chareh, and reyutre all men to be- 
Jong to it, wWahout warking do wonistakably For their 
recogiittion. Indeed, Ife has Plimself compared [fis 
Church (the INingdom of God on earth} te a “city 
set on a lifl, that carinot be hie’? Phe Church of Tesus 
Christ has, therefore, unmistakable marks by which 
it can be known. 

Now, a mark ts an indication, a stgn, a token. It is 
something that pormnts a thing out, mdicates it. En 
looking for the marks of the Church, we look for 
such “‘peduters” ancl “indicators,” such stgens and 
takcus, as are mseparable froin it and show it to be 
what it is. he value of such marks is apparent from 
the consideration of their necessity, already mentioned 
in the epentig paragraphs of this section. 


b) TILE MARKS IN DETAN, 

Let us begin our study here by assuming the role of 
aman whois looking for the true Church of Clirtst. 
The mai says: “DT know that Christ founded a Church 
to which Tam bead to belong, 1 wish to find that 
Church. fet mie consider how I shall know it when I 


come wo it, 
“Wirst, L shat expeet the Church, the trae Church 


of Christ, to be without se/f-coutradiciion. Wherever 
I find its recognized members and teachers, I shall 
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find the same doctrine taught, the same trutlis he- 
lieved. T shall expect variatious of ceremonial, t shall 
expect differences of Janguage in ritual, f shallexpect 
differences of disciplinary Jaw for different piconles 
and tines. Bue I shali certainly not expect te bid 
different faiths or different essential worship. tn 
these, the true Church must be ote, lor, surely, iF 1 
finel differences in these things (faith and worship). 
I shall find a plurality of religions, not ore religron, 
and certainly Christ taught only one religion. T shall 
not listen to peaple who tell rue that T may be vaguely 
satisfied with cultivating the “spirit of Christ” and, 
for the rest, believing what I like. Tiow can T have 
the spirit of Christ unless I have an ardent interest 
in knowing what He taught? llow can 1 have the 
spirit of Christ if T beheve what [ bke? J want to 
believe what is true, whether I like it or not: [ want 
to heheve fhe very fruéh that Christ taught. \What 
could be the point or purpose of Christ in founding a 
Church if people were merely to cnItivate a vague and 
misty seli-satistaction’ People could do fhaf without 
a Church, without Apostles being appointed and sent 
to death in manifestation of truth, without a clear- 
cut faith for which thousands have been ready to dite. 
Nor shall I listen to those that tell me that essential 
differences in the many religions that claini to be of 
Christ are xet essential differences. Why, here 1s one 
who says infant baptism is not necessary ; here is an- 
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other whe says it és necessary for salvation. Shall | 
dare to think that tirese two persous differ iu uon- 
essentials, Whea the very tssuc of their disagreement 
is the iatter of the eternal salvation of immortal 
souls * dlere is aman who says that the ucharist or 
Lord's Sapper is only a highty sytubolic and solemn 
ceremony, but that the bread and wine are bread and 
wine throughout the ceremony, and nothing mare; 
licre igs another who declares that the bread and wine 
become the actual Body and Blood, Soul anc Divinity, 
of Jesus Christ. Shall I be mibecile enough to think 
this difference non-essential, when It Involves the very 
question of adoration or idolatry, of due worship or 
horrible protanation? No, To must not benumb my 
mind into accepting cextradictious as non-essential 
differences, and attributing these to the teaching of 
the all-wise Clirist. Tamust fiud a Chureh that is uni- 
formly oxe aud the same in doctrine and worship, 
else J shall not have found the Church of Christ. For 
Christ taught one doctrine, He founced one Church, 
Tfe pave one coantrission to the Aposties, and that not 
a vague or tidefinite, but a clear and practical thing. 
The authariy of Christ is also one, and Ife com- 
nuicated that single authortty to the Church, and in 
the Church to St. Peter and his successors. T shall, 
therefore, know that fT have not fouud Christ’s Church 
until J shall have found a Church that is ane and the 
same in doctrine, in worship, and in authority. Surely, 
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reason teaches nie this at the outset. The frst ierk, 
therefore, of the Church of Christ is avifye ib atist be 
Oe. 

“Suppose, then, that FP shall presently come upean a 
Charch that seems to miect my requireniiis -~ al, 
after all, they are not mine: they are Che reqiiremnnts 
Of commion sense and sound retson— shall | be con- 
tent with unity alone? No, I shali look for setething 
else. Christ founded Tis Church to lead mien safety 
to God, Now, ainan who is safely on the way to God, 
i.c., to salvation, is a man of yirtue and of piety: 
ina word, he is sanctified, he is Roly. Tread in Serip- 
ture (t Thessalonians iv, 3) that God wills mais 
sanctification, man's holiness: and surely Christ's 
Chureli is to help man to do God's will aid he saved, 
The Church of Christ was feamded to teach ail 
vovern all men, and surcly sauctificdtion, wiahing Bien 
holy, must be the end and purpose of tbat teaching 
and government. Therefore, the Church of Clirist 
must teach a holy doctrine; it must govern men with 
a view to their growth in virtue; ina word, HL milst 
show itself fefy. And it must show some success ith ils 
work of sanctifying men: it must really imiake holy 
those that are its representative mtembers, those tliat 
truly live up to its teachings, not only to detter, but 
also ja spirit. Of course, J know that there will he, 
that there are, members of the true Church who are 
not haly. Fhere was an unholy member in the Apos- 


tolic Church, And Christ, by His parables of the 
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wheat avd cockle. of the net af gage dishes aml bad, 
of the uiworthy wedding-guest. has plamly ianght 
mie What my common sese Ought to nitke char ta 
mie di any case, f know many rec wit befor tO 
sovieties: semi of then are intercsted and active 
invnbers who realy represent their cratsd c1tans | 
others ure slackers who will ucver attend a imieeting 
nor pay their ducs wuless pressure is hroagat i Pyare 
upait them, arc sometunes Not then. Shall i judge a 
Jcveanw yr y¥ 


“~ 
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society by fis unworthy members? £ 
splendid physicians, and 1 know a few quacks. shall 
I judge the medical profession, by reason of the 
quacks, as a group of unscrupulous and ignorant men 
who prey upon their fellows and trifle with human 
health and Jife? J know many good and learned ten 
of law, and I know, unfortunately, some lawyers of 
the ‘sliyster’ yvaricty. Because of this latter knowl 
edee, shall 1 judge the whole legal profession «ltshon- 
est? Obviously not; I shall not be such a fool as to 
judge any group, avy socicty, any profession by its 
wou-refresentafive members. Nor shall J take incre 
external conduct as the test of the representative 
character of any member: for the unworthy clidunan 
wears his lavel-button; the quack Jooks more learned 
than any ductor can possibly be; the shyster talks most 
sugely of the law, No, | shall be fatr and honest tn 
this matter. J shall loole for the holiness of the Church 
of Jesus Christ to show in the Hives and conduct of 
those members who are truly and spiritually devoted 
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to the faith for which that Church stands, Te may be 
difficult for me to discern this inner loyalty and spirit 
in my living fellowinen; but history ought to be full 
of Wumination on the potnt. Ou thts score, thes. J 
shall look for the Chore te be holy becmtise us 
Founder is [Joliness itself, because its doctrine is | ls 
most holy ductrine, and because the purpose oF the 
true Church must be to make men hofy. The cocomd 
sneer of the Church, therefore, ts Hadliess. 

“Well, suppose I find a Church which appears to be 
both ere and ha/y. ave I any further test to apply 
to it, lest I be deceived by mere afpparen! unity and 
holiness? Yes, I look for something else. Christ 
founded Tis Church for all nations . . . all days, I 
realize, of course, that the whole world was not 
brought into Fis Church at once, and by that very 
word of His. No, the work of conversion was grud- 
val, although miraculously swift in the beginning. 
The institution of the Church was obviously the plac- 
ing of the Church in the world for all men to recoz- 
nize and enter. I] shall look for a Church, then, that is, 
in fact, very widespread in its membership: and I 
shall look for a church that 1s without bar or hin- 
crance to ally nation, caste, class, or group Of men. 
In a word, I shall look for the Chureh that ts ai- 
versal, or, as the Greek derivative expresscs it, catho- 
fe. Dunderstand quite weil that many met may never 
know of Clirist or of His Church; I hold that these 
are provided for in God’s own way, and that they are 
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really members oF dhe said of the true Church tt they 
use their natucal power of reasoning ta recognize 
their duty to God, and use their will to accomplish 
that daty. J de net deck for Gud to work mtracles to 
accomplish wliit ie ean accomplish by missionary 
activity, nor do [expect God to upset, by muraculous 
means, What qian tas done from the first sin onwards 
to the present duy. But I de expect the Church of 
Christ to be a ‘work figure’; I do expect it to be very 
far-reaching im its existence and its influence; I do 
expect It to exist, or at least to be known, in every 
country of the carth. Ina word, I expect the Church 
to be varversad. And Ihave a right to expect this of a 
Church founded for ‘all nations,” a Church whose 
irst priests and bishops were seut ‘into the whole 
world’ to teach, govern, and sanctify all men, The 
actual nuniber of members, however, or the number 
of nalional groups found in the Church, will not 
affect its universality. It is sufficient Csinee men re- 
main free to refect even the Church of God) tf the 
Church evists, or at least ts Anowue, in all lands (at the 
present stage of advancement in discovery and ex- 
plovaion of the earth), and that no nation or group 
is exchidedl from membership in it. The third unare, 
therefore, of the Church of Christ is saieersudity or 
cathohety. 

“It with not satisfy ine to find a Church that is one, 
holy, aid catholic, unless [ also find it with an un- 
broken history, an uninterrupted existence in the 
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world from the fie that it was Founvdect. The Church 
of Christ was founded for ‘all days. even tu Civ con- 


sumtition of the world? Agabist this (larch the 


powers ov ‘@ates’ ef ict were never to pressul never 
to cause ds extiiiclian even for a steort tice. Clirisi 


is Gad, and tle said [dis Chureh word ondure ‘all 
days’; Tle satel the gates of hell should not prevail 
aginst it; and Elis word is God’s ward: Elis ward ts 
the truth. Therefore, in looking for the Chiirch of 
Christ, look for a Church that is traceable back ta 
the Apostles, upon whori it was founded. | look far 
the Church that teaches what the Apostles taught, 
that ts governed by the lincal and Jawsul suceessors 
of the Apostles, and, mi special, is presided over by the 
successor of St. Peter tn the primacy. In a word. f 
look for an «afpesfehte Church. The fourth turk, 
therefore, of the Church of Christ is ef postolicr \. 
“lf 1 tind in the world a Church that is truly Que, 
flaly, Catholic or Oniwersal, and A posioafic, 1 shall 
know, without doubt of possibility of doubt, that | 
have found the true Church of Christ. Reason teaches 
me to look for these marks tn the true Church: rea- 
son requires no further marks, and will be satrshed 


with tio less.” 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have followed a quest of reason, 
and have seen that the reasonable rnan in search of 
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Christ's Cliarcli qisnet taosx for that Clhured which is 
charaeterized lay fath MAPS, eae Unity, Tlehneszs, 
Cathedivite, \geistelicitv. These, them are the Pour 
Marks od Vhe Vruc Chureh. Pathe next Chapter we 
shall aueke cireet tuqimiey as to which of the existing 
Churches metosdly igs these four marks, 


ARTICLE 2. Tue Arreteures or ‘ciek Cuurcu 


a) Alganing of ctifridair b} The Attrihutes in Detazl 


a) MEANING OF .f?1aeiBUTé 

We have already learned the meaning of attribute 
in our study of the Nature and Attributes of God 
(Book J. Chap. 17, Art. 2, a). Pere we brietly recall 
the matter, Anetirfbule is a perfection that belongs to 
the very nature of a thing, and belongs to it by reason 
of its nature (i e.. because the thiug is wliat it ts), 
butis nota part or element ot the thing. Reasoning is 
an altrivute of nar. \When a mais fully a man -—not 
an infant, net hampered by defect, tmbecihty, tn- 
consciousness, or other cause--he will reason wi- 
evitably. Uhe actual exercise of the reasoning facully 
is nota part or clement of man; and yet man will in- 
evitably perform that cxereise when his nature ts 
integrally constituted and untlivarted. Reasoumg 1s, 
therefore, an atiribute of man. An attribute is also a 
properix, loe., itis found in the thing of which it Is 
an attribute and rz that thing alone. Thus reasoning 
is found in wan alone. Reasoning means working a 
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thing out mentally hy progressive and logical steps, 
God knows all things pertectly aid ctermaily + [le lias 
no need to study or think things out. Angels know 
by direct intuition, and do vet need to study or Crea- 
sou” things out. Ouly nian, of jnteblizent erealures, 
can rensoin or has need to reason. [beree, rere itiity 
IS proper to inan alone, and it wrarhkys gue chiructoricos 
man. Thus we see that a knowledge of attributes ot a 
thing is a knowledge of marks aul characteristics of 
that thing. In studying the attributes of a thing, we 
learn what the nature of the thing ts. And, conversely, 
if we know what a thing is, we can reason out what 
lis attributes must be. 

Now we know what the Church is. [t ts an instita- 
tion of God (for Christ is God) for the salvation of 
men. All mien are called to it. All are to sulyect dient 
selves by true faith to what it tcaches (for it is of 
God, and teaches truth), by submisston to what it 
rules in matters of morality (for it is of God, and 
rules rightly), and by obedience to its requirements in 
the way of worship (for it is of God, and has author- 
ity ). 

We know what the Church is. Let us reason, 
then, in the person of one who knows that he is 
a member of the trne Church, to discover whit its 
attributes must be. Then, in the person of a sincere 
seeker for the true Church, we can use the same at- 
tributes as unmistakable signs and characteristics 
pointing to the thing for which we seck. 
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b) TO ATTRUIU TES PN DETAGL 

The true Chureh is a civibife socicty—else it coulel 
not serve men. It stands out before men's eves [tke 
“a city set oua hall” Tt is a warld-frrare. ft consists 
efoanen whe tech and amen who are Goaght, of men 
who openly profess its faith, of mea whe rect visthly 
jiits puhlie worship. \nd Christ reyuired it to be se. 
for ile sent the Apostles to teach (ane htenee required 
the hearers to learn); Ie sent the Apostles ta bap- 
tize, and Baptism is conferred by an open and visible 
rite; Fle sent the Apostles to govern met in the ob- 
servarce of “all things whatsoever f have commanded 
you,” and that observance oust have its outer expres- 
sion as well as its inner acceptance; Ife sent Firs 
Apostles to men to give them to understand that 
“everyone that shall confess me éefore xice, To will 
also confess linn before my Father who is in heaven. 
... He that shall deny me before incr, T will also 
deny hin before my lather who is in heaven” (Mat- 
thew x, 32}. The Church, then, is a visible society. 
And it has four marks: it 1s One, it is TIoly, it is 
Catholic (or Universal), and it is Apostolic. 

Such being the Church, the believing member of 
it reasons us follows: “The Church teaches me; it 
requires that I believe its teachings. It points owt 
Christ's words to me, and T read what He said in 
founding }tis Church and sending out the Apostles 
(Mark xvi, 16): ‘Go... preach the gospel... . 
He that believeth not shall be condemned.’ On pain of 
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damnation, therefore, Tarn to believe what the Apos- 
tolie Church teaches. Surely, then, this Church con- 
got teach me what is false in doctrine Gr wrong im 
morahty, The gates of helbare not to prevail isaust 
the Chireh: f have Christ's word for it ¢ Miartthew 
xVI, FB), and Christ is the all-knowing and aff- 
truthful God. Then the Chareh must be literally asi 
aéie to err in doctrine or morality: for if i could 
err, the gates of hell cou/d prevatl ayainst it. and, 
without question, world prevail. Agata: when some 
special doctrine is subjected to discussion, when hu- 
man minds cannot agree as to whetlicr it is revealed 
of God or no, the Church must decide-—whwo clse 1s 
there? And surely the Church canwot decide wrongly. 
if it could, there is no knowing af all whether a doe- 
trine he of God. In a word, if the Chiirech could err, 
then Tam bound under pain of damuation to belong 
toa Church that rnay, through error, teach me {false- 
hood and guide me to sin; a Church that may he pre- 
valled against by the powers of hell; and a Chitreh 
that is powerless to represent God and declare what ts 
Ylis doctrine. And yet, DP have Christ's word that this 
same Church speaks in Elis namie, is to be heard as 
Jlimself, is to guide me to sanctification and salva- 
tion. Surely, then, reason tells me that the Chiureh 
cannot err in doctrine or morals. To say thal it can 
err is to say that it is at once Christ's Church, the 
agency of salvation, and wze¢ Christ’s Church, but a 
potential agency of damnation! I conchae perforee, 
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hy ecbd reason, that the Church of Clrist canuot err 
in doctring or morality. daa werd, T conchaide that 
the Church, being what it is, luis the etree oF tit 
fealbibali ty, 

“fhave reasoned that Tomtust obey the Church he- 
cause itis faded by Christ who is Cust, and who 
conunainds ie fo obey it and believe its teachings, 
Tiins, § perceive at once that the Chureh has the right 

t 


4 


are. 
oF exacting acceptauee amd obedierce, Int a word, 
the Chureh, betng what it ts, lias the attribtufe of au- 


duty of teaching and governing its members, and 


thortty. 

“Phe Church is founded by Christ (who is God) 
to teach all ainen ‘all davs, even to the consummation of 
the world.’ Vhererore, the Cittreli, as Christ founded 
jt, must fast to the end of time. Tt cannot fast or dis- 
appear from the wortd, It may be persecuted; tts 
members may be recdiced in numbers; but it cannot 
die ont aud ctsappear. If it could, surely the gates of 
heli would prevail ayainst it; surely Christ would not 
then ‘be with rt all days.’ «As tt is, It must remain— 
ane, Jrety, catholic, Apostolic, infallible, exercising 
God’s communicated autharity. The Church, then, 
heing what it is, has the atirioute of tudefectibility.” 

‘Phe secker for the true Church says, “T recognize 
ihe justice Of your rcasoning, Theretore, in my search 
for the true Church, I shall have ever before my 
inind’s clear vision the character of the thing [ am 
looking for. T shall look for that Church wich is one, 
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holy, catholic, and Apostolic. T shall require thts 
Church to show evidetce tn its history of aufhorita- 
Rave ride and pronomwicement in aiatters of faith aud 
worals, and E shall find in its Apostalte coutinuance 
sufficient proof of its indefectibility. L shall know this 
Church as the true and infallible teacher suet roler 
of men’s souls. I shall know jt, in a word, as the true 
Church of Christ. 

“Now, where shall 1 find such a Church? Jt must 
be here in this world, for Christ founded it here, and 
it exists tndefectibly. Where is it? I have its marks 
and attributes clearly in mind; I have my tests ready. 
Where 1s the Church that can meet these tests 7” 

In the next Chapter we shall answer the question 
of the seeker for the true Church. 


SUMMARY OF TIFE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have reasoned out the aftributes 
or properties of the Church as Infallibility, Author- 
ity, and Indefectibility. We led up to the question of 
attributes by a consideration of the fact that the 
(Church ts, of necessity, a visible society. We might 
even align this last point with the attributes, naming 
four, viz., Visibility, Infallibility, Authority, and In- 
defectibility. 


CTIAPTER ITE 


TIE AN Pi A TION Ce PP Chr 
OF [isu CMkiot 


In Chapter First we proved thit Chrtst founded a Church, 
In Chapter Second we «discovered what the marks anid atict- 
butes of thet Church nist be, fu the prescut Chapter we 
show that these unmistakable marks and attributes are 
found in the Floly Roman Cathotie Chareh alone. In other 
words, we identify the Church of Jesus Christ as the Ro- 
man Catholic Charch. 

The Chapter identifies the Church on the score of marks 
and attribules, and then bricfly iuweicates the obvious neces- 
sity af belangtug to the Catholic Chureh. This maatrer is 


cliscussed in two Articles: 
Article 1, The Catholic Church the Church of Christ 


Artlicte 2. The Necessity of the Catholie Church 


ARTICLE 1. Tite CatruHoutic CiaiurcH THE CHURCH 
or CilRisy 


a} Meaning of the Catholre Church b) Marks of the 
Catholic Church = c) Attributes of the Catholic Church 
a) MEANING OF THE CATNOLIC CHURCH 
By the Catholte Church (sometimes called the 
Rona Catholic Church hecause its visible head, the 
successor of St. Peter, the Pope, is Bishop of Rome) 
we mean the congregation of all those who profess 
263 
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the faith of Christ, partake of the same Seramnents, 
f and are governed by their lawful pastors under one 
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/ visible head. 

‘Tliose who deny any of the doctrines uf the faith 
! of Christ, whieliis fotnd tn its itteerity ie ihe Cath- 
i lie Church alone, are, fF aitbapticed, caller! easyicedy or 
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i unbelicoers,; iF baptized Cites elfming ta be €viris- 
! fiaws), they are called heretics. Vhose wite are bape 
tized and claim to be Christians and accept the Facth 
of Christ, but refuse to acknowledye the unique gov- 
I ering power vested in the visible head of the Chureh, 
| are called schtsmatics. Since the truth of St. Peter's 
ih appointment to the primacy is a truth of the faith 
| itself, schismalics are also hierctics. 

a Those that claim to be Christians may be divided 


| into three groups, viz., members of the si-calied 
i Orthodox Greek Church, Protestants, Catholies. By 
| the Catholic Church we mean the congregation of all 
wipes fy those who are properly called Christians, and who are 
Reyes members of netther the Orthodox Greek Church, nor 
| 
| 
| 
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of any Protestant sect, but of the Roman Catholic 


Church aiocne. 
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b) MARKS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

We have scen that the true Church of Jesus Christ 
must be characterized by the marks of Unity, Hult- 
ness, Universality or Catholicity, and Apostolicity. 
The Catholic Church alone makes any real claim to 
" the possession of these characteristics. Therefore, the ) 
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Cathohe Church alone makes any real claim to be the 
trae Chureh of Jesus Christ. Let us see whether her 
Clatin ts jistiled: 

. fhe Cuthatle Church is tridy oac. Catholies the 
world over profess one and the same faith: they par- 
take of the same Sacraments, acknowledging sere 
Sacraments, nerher aieire aor Jess; they have the ane 
saceiice of the Body and Bloud of Christ in the 
Mass; they all recognize tire one common authority of 
the successor of St. Peter, the Roman Pontiff. Thus 
the Catholie Church, the world aver, is one mn faith 
or doctrine, one in essential worship, one in govern- 
went and authority. Obviously, the Catholic Church 
makes no false clatm to unity, but ts really cute, 

No ather Christian group than the Catholte Church 
ty ove. Such groups are nat one in governnient or au- 
thority, for they have no conten head or rule. They 
are not one in dactrine, for the Orthodox Greeks deny 
the doctrine of the primacy as vested in St. Peter and 
his successors in office, and they are split into different 
‘“Gudependent” groups; and Protestants cJaini the 
tight to interpret oly Scripture at will, cach be- 
Heying what he chooses by private pudgunestt, 

2. The Catholic Church ts truly holy. No one who 
recites the Apostles’ Creed, which is a summary of 
Catholic belief, can doubt the holiness of her doctrine. 
She preaches ‘Christ and lhin erucified” to her chil- 
dren, teaching thetn to restrain passion, to cultivate 
and practise virtue, to carry the cardinal] virtues of 
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prudence, justice, fortnude, and temperance, ta a 
stage of development far beyond what tuaided na- 
fure can hope to achieve. She sanctifes fhe cxsentrt 
human rations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, ruler and subject. She inculeates a niorality drat 
knows no suhterfnge, no tricky adaptitton fo cent 
vetence, no change. She stands squiurcly against the 
evils that come from the weak hninan qtcst of com- 
fort and softness, and requires her children to bear 
the Cross of Christ in fidelity to the end, heeping their 
minds upon the truth that “we have not here a lasting 
city,” and filling their hearts with hope of that which 
we look for and which is to come to those that per- 
severe in justice unto the end. She raises men’s minds 
to high ideals; she can point to a niyriad of institu- 
tious for the care of the sick and poor, for the educa- 
tion of the young, for the rescue of the erring-— 
institutions of men and women who have freely saert- 
ficed worldly honor and comfort, and have bound 
themselves by a solemn vow to the marvellous per- 
fections of poverty, chastity, and ohecience in all 
things lawful to their spiritual superiors. ler Sacra- 
ments, instituted by Christ, bring grace, peace, cour- 
ag¢, hope, and joy beyond nmian’s fondest dreauis. The 
Church makes men holy, and has made milltons holy. 
No one with a knowledge of history ean doubt the 
holiness of Francis of Assisi, of Veresa, of Benedict, 
of Charles Borromeo, and thousands of other men 
and women whio are great historical personages; nor 
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can one doubt what meee these persons hoty---it was 
their religion, its truth, its Sacraments. Other bectes 
of Christians may clatm a few niartyrs: the Catholic 
Church points to her thousands aud tens of thesis 
of martyrs. Martyrdom alone is not a proof af trath, 
for met may die for a mistake, they may even dic far 
What they know to be untrite. But thousands aac 
thousands of men and women and children do not cic 
for one and the same thing, thousands of others do 
not endure persecution aud evils worse than death for 
that same thing, unless the thing be true ancl worthy. 
Oiher bodies of Christians have outstanding herocs 
of virtue; the Church points to her hundreds of thou- 
sands of safuts—imen, women, and children, whose 
lives are nearly all available to us in the records of 
human history. Great heroism is not in itself a proat 
of truth, for men may be heroic for mistaken iceals ; 
but hundreds of thousands of all ages, of both sexes, 
of all periods of history, are not heroic for the same 
mistake. 

No non-Catholic Christian body can pustify a clan 
to holiness. Many persons may lead inclividual lives 
of great perfection as merbers of a non-Catholic re- 
ligious group; but the group itself cannot claim holi- 
ness, l’or the founders of such groups were not holy. 
It would appear invidious to mention here the private 
characters of men Hike Luther and Uenry VIII. Nor 
were the mistaken zealots who founded certain sects 
holy men; they lacked moderation, justice, and hu- 
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is God's Church; and no existing body of Cliristians 
other than the Cathohe Church can even reasonably 
claim to be instituted by Christ Elimself. 

3. The Catholic Church ts truly universal er cath- 
a vite. From the time of Christ the Church has existed, 
Ve Ee ‘| and she has spread to every part of the world. She 

| , : still continues to grow and to fulhl the coniumand of 
7 her Founder (Mark xvi, 13): “Go ye mto the whole 


prefer the term, kept the morality of Christ’s Church 
intact. As these Hnes are written, a brish rebellion of 
clergymen against their bishop ts going forward ti 
New York City. And the cause of the uproar is this: 
a Protestant bishop had the sanity and the Christian 
courage to denounce a man of wide tnfuence for 
teaching the propricty of the tmpure thing called 
“companionate marriage’: the clergymen do not 
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fl a world, aud preach the gospel to every creature.” 
‘ ii ie Other religiotts bodies exist in this age or that; they think their bishop is justihed in taking such an “ex- 
Hote exist in this country or that; but the Catholic Church treme” view of moral requirements as to insist upon 
uh alone can claim existence in every age since Christ the observance of the Sixth Commandment and upon 


the respect that is cue to the sanctity of Christian mtar- 
viage !—-~Protestantism is not untversal. Judeed, we 
should find it hard to define the term Pretestantisne 
and to declare what, in way of religion, it really 
stands for. ven if we use the name as a blanket- 
term tor all the different sects, and call that fre 
Church Cwilch is strictly in the modern manner), 
we shai} at once perceive the absurdity of attributing 
anything jike untyersality to ttt woeful weltcr of 


and among ali peoples. 
| No nowCathahic Christian group can fustify a 
| claun to untversattty. Such groups are all of recent 
| origin; ages upon ages passed in which they were un- 
“il known, They have not spread through ail the world, 
| nar are they spreading. They have split up into in- 
numerable sects and sub-sects until, at the present 
tinic, the litle life that they took with them in their 
separation from Catholicism has mostly disappeared. | 
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conflicting theories (if they are defiumte enough to 
be called theories), to éat chaos of nutddlel sentt- 
ments and abortive halt-thoughts. 

4. Phe Cathelte Church ts truly elpostehe. Uumian 
history brings the proofs; the history of the Cathotte 
Chirch goes back unbroken to the Apostles. The dov- 
trine of the Church is the doctrine eouniitted: ly 
Christ to the Apostles, preached by the Apostles, and 
contained in Tloty Scripture and Apostolic Pradetton. 
No xew “dogmas” or solemn pronouncements of 
articles of belief liave since been made by the Church, 
When the Church, the infallible teacher of Christ's 
truth, has been called upon for a pronouncement, a 
“dogma” of faith, this has always been the clearing 
up of a point of Apostelic doctrine about the char- 
acter of which confusion existed im the minds of the 
learned. Thus, the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God was not defined as a “dogma” wut! 
1854. But it was not a sem article of faith. Every 
Catholic had always received and beltevedl it, Every 
age had admitted it. Reason itself suggests, nay, de- 
mands it. But the question settled by the pronounce- 
ment of 1854 was this: Is this doctrine, which we all 
beheve, which all Catholics have always belicved, 
reaily a part of the divine faith committed to the 
Aposties, or is it merely the certain product of hu- 
man rcason working from the fact that Christ is true 
God and that it is unthinkable that Fle should take 
fiesh from a source that had ever or t# any ceay been 
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soiled with original sin? The question was studied 
for centuries; finally there was meed for an witiniate 
prononneement on the point: the Church, as the 
tercher appointed Sy Christ, liad to make that pro- 
nonncement: the Pipe, as the successor of Si. Peter, 
commissioned to feed the whole flack of Christ with 
frith and not 10 poison the Hock with error, had to 
make that pronouncement: and so the pronounce- 
ment was made. The whole religion of Christ was 
committed to the Aposties, for they were His Church ; 
no new article of that religion has been ever pro- 
nounced since the death of the fast Apostle. Lhe 
Charch is truly Apostolic in doctrine, as she is in her 
history. 

No wnon-Cathehc sect iy Apostelic. Indeed, not 
many represesmtative Ieaders in such seets even make 
the cfrtzuz to Aposiolictty. Such sects are “sects” (i. c., 
“cuts” ) prectsely because they cut themselves off fram 
the Apostolic Church. Their founders were men of 
comparatively recent times. The doctrines of such 
sects, iso far as any clear and defintte doctrines arc 
suill preachec! by the sects, are not the same as those of 
the Apostles. Nor are the rulers of such sects lineal 
and lawful successors of the Aposttes. 


C} ATTRIBUTES OF FUE CATITOLIC CHURCH 

We have seen that the true Chureh of Jesus Christ 
has the attributes of Authority, Infallibility, Tnde- 
fectubility. The Catholic Church alone, of existing 
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Christtan bodies, makes any real clatat te the posses- 
sion of these attrifuies. Therefore, the © sthedie 
Church alone makes any real claim fo he ihe true 
Churel of Jestis Christ. Let us see whether her chon 
is prustiftedd : 

tr. The Catholic Church claims tufatiibiiiy, Obvi- 
ously, we can make no direct demonstrative prouf of 
the justice of this claim except by calling upon truths 
already established, viz., the true character of the 
Catholic Church as evidenced by her marks. Since 
sttch demonstration would be a sort of “heeging the 
question,” we shall not attempt it. We shall merely 
mention that the Church makes the claim, has always 
made it, has made pronouncements in virtue ot ihe 
justice of that claim, and has never made 
nouncement that has been in any sense sel f-contriadic- 
tory, as she could hardly fail to do if she were a 
merely human institution and had set up a pretense 
to infallibility. Certainly the true Chureh of Christ 
would make clain: to infaUibility; and certainly the 
Catholic Church is the only Christian body that makes 
that claim—it is not difficult to see the couclusion to 
which reason points. Error simply wt/f creep inte the 
Wiscst plans, the most careful calculations of men, 
especially if the plans be of a hewildering intricacy 
and the calculations be extended through two thou- 
sand years of existence. And error is always suicidal; 
it eventually wipes itself out. A human institution, 
world-wide in influence, active in ail times and ainong 
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all conditions of men, simply cannot endure for a 
thousand years auchanged-—-that is, if it is merely a 
human institution and fallible. TF the Catholic Church 
could feach crrar, certatily error ceowd hive heeu 
taught in its turbulent history of two thousand years | 
and certainly error woukl have destroyed the Cath 
elic Chitrea, even tf the destruction was wiat Is 
called aa essential change in doctrine or worship, Such 
change has not conie inte the Catholic Chareh. Great 
forces have heen brought to bear on the Church to 
induce such change; innumerable heresies have tried 
to sway her this way or that: kings have threatened ; 
nations have defected; persecutions have raged; yet 
the Catholic Church lias not changed her doctrine by 
a hair's breadth. Tf the Catholic Church be not infal- 
lible, her existence is as solitary and as mtraculous as 
the Incarnatiory, 

No Christian body other than the Catholre Chaureh 
clans infaikbuity. This statement 1s obviously true; 
non-Catholics wilt be the first to admit it. Yet Protes- 
tants, if they are true to the basic tenet of Protestant- 
ism, claim that every member of thetr sects is infal- 
lible—what ¢lse docs the doctrine of private judgment 
and individual guidance by the Holy Ghost mean? 
But no sect, no group of sects, claims infaflibility. 
This fact is in itself a proof of the truth of the Cath- 
olic Church and of her claim to infalhbilttv. Tor 
consider : the true Church of Jesus Christ simply can- 
wut lead men away from Jesus Christ; and if it 
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1 cutnof—as reason demands—then it is tiferliofe in founded it for “all tations 2 2 . all lays”) or the 
t | its teaching. Therefure, the true Church of Clirist is | Cathohie Charch ts the Church of Christ. 
‘enn 7 a ~ oa * ' L ad -. re 4 . 
i | infallible. But surely the true Church of Christ must | No non-Cathote group even claiurs a unique and 


sn] recognize its own true character; i must claim ta he | commen feaching aid governing aifheriy. Protes- 


what i¢ is. Vherefere, the true Chitreh of Clirist wilt 
clati: infallibility because it ts tofalfible and hevatse 
men vecd an infallible guide to salvation. Na nan- 


tantisin has no common government, and the basic 

Protestant doctrine, viz., private judeyment of Serip- 

ture as the sole rule of fatth, is especially forinulated 
; Catholic body of Christians claims infallatty, to devy teaching authority in the Church. The Ori- 
a Therefore, by strict reasoning, 10 nan-Catholie body | ental schisinatics do not claim a common teaching 
of Christians really claims to be the true Church of | authority or a common government, for the so-called 
Jesus Christ! The Catholic Church alone devs make | Orthodox Greek Church is split up into about Afteen 
beger that claim. Reason inexorably concludes: the Catholic “branches,” cach claiming independence, and, since 
E lil | Church alone has a right to make it, because it is the the separation of the schismatics frorn Rome, the 

: true Church of Jesus Christ. Orientals have mace no pretense to a belief in one 
2. The Catholic Church claims authority, She infallible teaching authority in therr “Church.” Only 
| claims the authority committed by Clirist to the the Catholic Church makes the claim to this unique 
| Apostles when he sent them as the TI'ather liad sent authority, which the free Church surely has, and 
| Him to teach al] nations and to govern all men ia the recognizes itself as having. It is not hard to sec the one 
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observance of all that He taught. Not oniy docs the conchision that reason can draw from tlus fact. 
Catholic Church efazm: this authority ; she crercises 1, 3. The Catholic Church ts iidefectible. We are not 


and Aas exercised it for two thousand years. Hit her competent to react the future, but human wisdom con- 


Nienit | | claim to authority was fallacious, nullions of men, the fidently anticipates the continuance of what the past 
has deinonstrated to be a persistently existent thing. 


oni wisest and most learned with the hamblest, have been 
ce al | unaccountably deceived into submission to an unjust The Catholic Church alone of existing Christian 
fen claim. Certainly Christ gave His Church authertty, bodies has existed, as Christ established lier, through 
Ty and just as certainly the Cathche Church is the only two thousand years of continual attacks upon her 
: doctrine, worship, and authority, through two thou- 


Christian Church exercising such authority. There- 
fore, either the Church of Christ has disappeared 
from the carth (an impossibility, for Christ, true God, 


sand years of continual threats against lier extstence. 
Of the Catholic Church alone continuance in enist- 
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ence may be reasonably antictpated. No Whureh but 
the Cathohe Cluarch is Apustohe ; none can therefure 
lay claim to indlefectibiltty except the Cathe ( Trureh, 
for fidefeetibiltty presupposes Apostolicity. Pf the 
| Catholre Chereh is vot do enue totict each the crs 
of time, where shall we find a Chiaireh of whictt tis 
i inust be anticipated ? Yet, surely, dhe érie Chitveh aid! 
| and aust exist intact until the end of time. Cnty the 
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Catholic Church has come thus far urtseathed: only | 
she is qualified to make the remaining distance m- 
defectibly: if she does not, notre other shath. N\nit the 
words of Christ must tot be falsified, for Fle is God; 
| Jic has said that Fis Church will endure “all days, 
Sta: | even to the consummation of the warld.” 

ear We may well close our present stidy by quoting 
cl ee the powerful words of Mr. G,. K. Chesterton on the 
Epes 4 indefeetibility of the Church (7he Everlasting Aci, 
a i pp. 326f.): “ ‘Weaven and earth shall pass away. 
el but my words shall not pass away.’ The civilisation ot 
oy a ; antiquity was the whole world, aud men yo more 
eee dreamed of its ending than of the ending Gf daylight. 
aes They could not imagine another order unless it were 
ie in another world. The civilisation of the world has 
2 passed away and those words have nof passed away. 
Jn the long might of the Dark Ayes feucalisin was so 
fanifiar a thing that no man could imagine hiniscl£ 
without a lord: and religion was so woven into that 
network that no man would have believed they could 
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be tora asuieder. Treudadlisi itself was tern to Tags 
and roited away in the popular hfe of the trae Alidiile 
Ages: and ie firet oil Freshest power in that new 
Freedom was the old reberdos. deonbkaltsng did passed 
aways, and the weeds cid not pass away. Phe whale 
redeval order, fa inaay ways so cogiplete astut al- 
most cosmic a home For man, wore out rracduaily in 
its tur: and bere at Jast i was thought thet the 
words would die. They went forth across the radiant 
abyss of the Jtenatssance and i Atty years were wsing 
all its light and learning for new religious founda- 
tions, new apologetics, new saints. Tk was stipposed 
to have been withered up at Jast tn the dry light of 
the Age of Reason; it was supposed to have disap- 
peared ultimately in the earthenake of the Age of 
Revolution. Science explained it away: and if was 
still there. tHlistory disinterred it in the past: anch it 
appeared suddenly in the future. To-day it stands ouce 
more M our path; and even as we watel it, it graws. 
—if our soctal relations and records retain their 
eontinittty, if nien really learn to apply reason to the 
accumulating facts of so crushing a story, it would 
seem that sooner or later even its cnenties will learn 
from their incessant and imternimable disappoimt- 
ments iet to look for anything so staple as its death. 
They may coutinue to war with it, bit it will be as 
they war with nature, as they war with the landscape, 
as they war with the skies. ‘leaven and earth shall 
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pass away, but my words shali not pass away.’ They 
will watch for it to stumble; they will watch for it 
to err; they will no longer watch for it to end.” 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE 


In this Article we have seen that the marks and at- 
tributes of the true Church of fesus Christ —viz., 
unity, holiness, catholhtcity, apostolicity, authority, m- 
fallibility, indefectibility——are found to be the marks 
and attributes of the Roman Catholic Church atone. 
The conclusion is inevitable: the Ronan Catholic 
Church alone is the true Church of Jesus Christ. 

Let Catholic apologists be bold to claim this truth; 
let them not surrender the cause of Christ, which they 
are to farward at all costs, by a milk-and-water plitlos- 
ophy of tolerance. Volerance 1s for external conduct, 
it is not for the mind; the mind caxitof tolerate error 
for an instant. 

When the non-Catholic says, ‘J think all Churches 
equally good,” tet the Catholic apologist make him 
see that tiis remark is the same as, “I think error and 
truth cyually good.” When the non-Catholic says, ‘TI 
think it is monstrous that you claim that you are 
right and all others are wrong,” let the Catholic 
apologist answer, “Can’t you say that of your re- 
ligion? If you can’t, why, in God's name, do you 
protess a religion that you are not absolutely sure ts 
the true religion? You are not mentally honest if you 
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do profess sucha religion. You have no right to teach 
it to your children if you are not absolutely certain 
that itis the trith. Sud, of course, if you are sure it is 
the truth, then you are sure that all contrachetory re- 
ligioms are false. Aly position is the only losteal piost- 
tien; To de know that Foam right, asd i knowing 
it, I've got to know that those who believe differently 
are wreug. It is not a moustrous chan: if ts common 
sense. I did not invent ny religion, and then declare 
niyself the best inveutor of religions. T did not make 
up iny belief, and then declare that others cannot 
make up theirs. I have accepted my faith as a gift of 
God, but [ have incontrovertible ecudenee that it is a 
gift that T must take and value above aff the worlkl. 
Reason is the force and power behind iny acceptance 
of that faith. What reason have you for accepting 
yours? Leave off for a moment attacking my faith, 
and show me the cold and tnexorable force of reason- 
ing that supports you in your atfachment to your 
own, [Tf you can’t, then listen at least to the reasoning 
that I can offer for miuiic.”’ 

The big thing that stands tn the way of the Cath- 
olic apologist is prejudice, auceusctous prejudice for 
the most part. Many non-Catholics have a deeply in- 
grafted conviction that, whatever ts true, the Catholic 
Church jaws? sod be true. Nor can such non-Catholics 
give any reason for their conviction. [t is inbred if not 
inborn; and with it there exists a hitterly persistent 
deterinination not even to consider the possibility of 
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the Catholic Church being the true Chirch. Chesterton 
truly remarks (Vhke leverlustiag Man, p. xvid: “The 
worst judge of all fof the true Churelif is the man 
How most ready with his judgments: the hecducued 
Chirtstin (urning gradually tote the fil courperesd 
agnostic, entangled ta the end of a Pouek ot word tie 
never understomd the beginning, hligdted with a sert 
of hereditary boredom with he knows nut whret, and 
already weary Of hearing what he has never heard.” 
Against this prejudice the Catholic apologist must 
make his patient, steady, persevering claini; lic niust 
not grow weary with bearing about the burden of 
truth, for it is truth that he bears; he must Jabor tn 
season and out of season, by hfe, by prayer, hy ex- 
ample, by word wherever possible, to make the world 
look at the claims of truth. The world, im the apt 
language of its own cheap philosophy, may declare 
that it “can’t see the Catholic Church”; but the world 
can’t help seeing Catholies. Let Catholics be true 
apologists, and the world shall be made to see what 
now i will not see, 
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ARTICLE 2. Ture Nercessiry or tat CAtilocic 
CHURCH 


ee A 6 ee mee yt le al tl Pome lie meee : 


a} Meaning of Necessity b) True Meinbership in the 
Catholic Church Necessary 


a} MEANING OF NECESSITY 
by the necessity of the Catholic Church we mean 
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hoth that it is indispensably requisite for man. ane 
that man has an iidispensable obligation af helo. 
ing to it. We have proved thal Christ is God. and that 
Christ's Church is dhe Cathobe Chueh. dt) fotlews 
that Christ's Charch is nevessary for miu ft ts 
Christ's established means for miaivs salvation Te 
follows also that pian must be regedred, miisi be ii- 
dispensably olligaéed, toa acknowledge and accept the 
claims of the true Church—-the Cathalic Church—-— 
and helong to it as a true and faithful tember. 


mie gt 8 toad © ceseee . 
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b) TRUE MREMBERSILfP IN TOE CATMOLIC CHURCH 
NECESSARY 

If the Cathelic Church is Christ’s true Church, 
faamded te teach and govern all men in the way to sal- 
vation, then certainly all are betund to seek and fie 
that Churels, to enter it, to Nive up to its requirements. 
Now, as we have seen, the Catholic Church is Christ's 
truc Church, founded to teach and govern all amen tn 
the way to salvation. Lherefore, afl are bound to seek 
and ftud it, to ester it, to dive up to its requirements, 

Did Christ do a futile thing in founding and eatn- 
misstomimg Lhis Chureli? Died the all-wise God-man 
go to the trouble, humanty speaking, to establish a 
Church for all, and then not require all to belong to 
that Church? Is it a monstrous claini on the part of 
the Church to say that she is what she is? Is it a 
monstrous requirement made by the Church in re- 
quiring what Chirist made her io require? fs tt any- 
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thing but the plain statement of reason, the inevitable 
dictium of common sense, to say that those who know 
the Catholic Church to be the true Charch. aud vet 
rentatn aut of tt, cannot he saved ? And is if wuarensez- 
able to assert that all men are houne! to siiow some ite 
terest and activity in Aiding out the true Charelt, and 
im tivestigating the clainis ot the Catholic Church to 
be the true Church ? 

The statement, Outsrde the true Church there ts re 
salottou, Means, 1n View of the many proofs we have 
offered, that there is no salvation outside the Catholic 
Chureh. Now, who are oufside the Catholic Church? 
Those are outside the Catholic Church, and conse- 
quently outside the way af salvation, who know the 
Catholic Church to be the true Church, yet do not he- 
come true and faithful members of that Church. 
Further, those are outside the Catholic Church who 
refuse to interest themselves in the quest of the true 
Churcli and will not even consider the claims of the 
Catholic Church to be the trite Church. Those who 
are within the Catholic Church are all her actual 
menibers, and also those who are not her mez:tbers, 
but sincerely believe that the church to which they 
belong is the true Church, The actual members of the 
Catholic Church constitute the body of the Church; 
non-Catholtes who are honestly convinced that their 
own sect is the true Church are, provided they are in 
the state of grace, members of the sou? of the Catho- 
lic Church, 
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me whether of her 


Membership in the truc Church 
are iot 


body of faithful, or of her spirit or soul 
“saved” by mere inerubership. Membership im the 
true Chaceh, the Catholic Chareh, is prerequisite to 
salvation, but it is mot all that is reqedsite. Che wieime- 
bers or the Catholic Cliured: mist read fives in ac- 
cordance with her teaching, they taust avoid sin and 
keep tn God's grace tf they are to be saved. The actual 
menibers of the group or body of the faithful have 
here an obvinus advantage over the members of the 
soul of the Church alone. lor the acttal menbers par- 


take of the grace-piving Sacranients; they can have 
their stus definitely and unmistakably forgtven if they 
contess them, it sincere contrition and with dcter- 
munation of avoiding them for the future, to Christ's 
authorized niuivster, the priest; they can be actnally 
urited in body and soul with Jesus Christ in [oly 
Commeriion, Those outside the body of the Church, 
but members of its soul, have not these advantages. 
‘Pherefore, let no one say that sincere non-Catholics 


ought not to be disturbed about their belief, but ought 


to be left in their siucerity as members of the soul of 
Christ’s Church. Christ wills ail nien to enter flis 
vistble society for salvation, the hedily group of the 
faithful; Ife wills all te confess l[ts faith and Fits 
Church éefore wen, He wants all to have the inesti- 
malhle betefits of the Sacraments and of the graces that 
How to the actual members of the Church through 
her ministry. Let not the Catholic apologist think 
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that he may take his ease in the comforting thought 
that afier all many non-Catholics, many who are 
actual and hitter enemtes of what they thik the 
Catholic Church is, are nevertheless true members of 
her soul. Lect hint be alert for the spread and the de- 
fense of the truth. Ver, after al) is not a Cathohe a 
Catholic by God's gift and grace precisely that he 
may save his own soul and suce the souls of oilers 
hy bringing them to know and to share the great grit 
that is his? It is vain for a Catholic to tall of loving 
his fellowmen tf he does not work and pray and give 
living good example in a tireless effort to bring his 
fellowmen to the knowledge of the all-necessary truth. 

The religious unrest of the modern age is clearly a 
sigu that ated is the time for the Catholic, especially 
the educated Catholic, to “rise from sleep,” to be- 
come an ardent apologist, to win inen’s attention to 
the Church by deep devotion to her faith and giorions 
loyalty to her authority, to win men’s minds to the 
acceptance of Catholic truth by readiness and ability 
tai showing that clear, screnlife reasoning fusiifics 
every claim of the one, holy, catholic, Apostolic 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the trae Church 
of Jesus Christ. 


SUMMARY OF TITE ARTICLE 


This brief Article has indicated to us the meaning 
of the tern necessary as applied to the Cuthoflic 
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Church, which we have proved to he the trie Church 
of Christ. ffurther, the Article tas exyplanmed the 
meaning of the dictum: Ortside fee Church there fs 
no sabzuttion, wach his todicated the weed of accdeng 
apologetic activity an the port of every Cathohe, USpiu- 
cially every educated Catholic. 
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On the Bible or Jloty Seripture 
Here we seck to presunt a fuief bet clear and sefficient 
answer to the following questions : 
I. What is the Bibte?— 
ve Is the Bible a geniuime ane treastworthy document ? 
3. Can the Bible really be known as the word of Goad? 
4. Is the Bible atone the sole and suffictent source of 


Revelatinn ? 


1. What is the Bible? 

The Bible, or Haly Scripture, 1s that collection of writ- 
ngs which the Church of fesus Christ recogutzes as the 
word OT God revealed through the writing of tuspircad men. 
Uhree things in thts definition are notable: (a) Without the 
Pronouncement of the infallible Church of Christ we should 
not know what writings really belonged to the Bible as the 
true word of God. The Bibte itself does not state what bovks 
belong to it or what books are excluded from it. Only the 
authoritative veice of the Church, appointed to lead meu 
unfailingly in the way of trne faith and right miarality, cn 
determine this important matter. (b} ‘Phe Bible conlaue 
revealed truth. (c) This truth is set dawn by men writing 
under divine éuspiration, Now, inspiration is mot oe isha 
revelation. A book niviy contain revealed tritth wethett 
heing an inspired beok. And a nan may be inspired to 
write that whieli he can learn by bis natural powers withaut 
Supernatural revelation. Inspiration has ever to do with 
writing; revelation has to do with the making Known of 
truth hy Almighty God. We may profitably pause upon the 
hatter of fuspiradion to declare more fully just wine Vk 1S. 
Inspiration involves three things: (a) God stirs Uic ie 
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the writer, moving him to the work of writing; (h} God 
Hluniuines the mine of tae writer. either jay direcs revelation 
OF what ais te be writhen, or by vaividive the writer du mike 
the study ariel resecerel: Uiat well fioraa lai ak the wider te 
be writtci: Co} Cio wenarels the wetuab wilde. keeps tie 
writer Troma niakiiy any erry, 

The Bible is a coffechow of inspired writites. Ple werd 
Ridle is tuken From the Gareek Biba, whieh micas “books.” 
The Bible is divided into the Old Fesfaipeat or biaoks writ- 
ten before the coming of Christ, and fhe Neu Pestiuicurt or 
hooks written after Christ's coming. hese books, in detail, 
are the following: 


The Old Testantent 

The Old Testament contains forty-hve hooks, Vhe Iebrew 
Bible contains thirty-nine, for it does not contain the houks 
of ‘Cobins, Judith, Wisdom, Eeclestastieus, Baruch, andl 1 
amd 2 Adachehees. Protestants Foltow the Hebrew Bible and 
wanker thirty-nine books in the Olel Pestamenit. 

The Books of the Old Vestament are: the Ave hooks ar 
Moses (called collectively Peuleleuch), to wil: Caenesis, 
Fxodus, feviticus, Numbers, and Deuleronatny; Josue; 
fridges; Ruth; four books of Kings ; two books uf Paralipoi- 
enon or Chronicles; two baoks of Fschvas, of witicll ihe 
second ts cudled Nehemtas; Tobias; duadith; Tsther: Job; 
Psahins: Proverbs; Eechesiastes; the Canticle of Cantteles: 
Wisdom; Feclesiasticus: Isatai; ferentas Clrephevies); 
Jerenitas (Lamentations) wih Barach; lezechiel; Osmedl; 
the twelve minor prophets, viz., Osee, foct, Amos, Aheliits, 
Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, Plabacue, Sophoanids, Aggacas, 
Zachariis, Maiachias; two books of the Machalees. 


ow . 


The New Testaniwiet 
The New Testament contains twenty-seven books, as fol- 
lows: the Four Gospels (according to Matthew, Mark, Doauke, 
and John}; the Acts of the Apostles; fourteen Hpistles of 
ot. Paul Cone to the Romans, two te the Corinthians, one to 
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the Galatrans, one to the Thpliesdaus., one to the Philippians, 
one to the Colussiaus, two tathe Ptoussahoidmis, twe ta Pinte 
othy, one to Pitas, one ta Vhilunwit, ane to the Hebrews ¢ ; 
two Epistles of St. Peter: three Fepisties of Se Juli: the 
Epistle of St. James: the Muistie et hh fades Wie Apweatypise 
Of St. Juliet Ccalledl “Reveligou’ lay Pretestiaits >, 


Beth ‘Pestanients are coonaouly arranged hy scripture 
Students in three groups, vid, Historical, adeluetre, aiid 
prophetical books. 

In the Qld Pestament the Justorieal Jonaks coutain the 
account of creation and the history of Wie patriarchs and of 
the Chosen Peopic. Lhe didactic books contain psatins, words 
of wisdom, rules of conduct and of Ife. The prephetical 
books contain prophecies, instructions, acdhmeniians. 

in the New Yestument the historical books contain the 
account of Our Lord’s coming, His lite, death, and Resur- 
rection; the founding of His Church anct the mission of the 
Apostles; the coming of the Holy Ghost: the spread of 
Christ's Charch, The historical beoks af the New Testament 
are the four Gospels mid the Acts of the Aypmostles —The 
didactic books (F.pistles} contain iistructious (o the Faithful 
of Christ’s Charch, admornttions. continents. —The propheti- 
eal book (the Apocalypse} is a series of prophetic vistons 
relating to the future of the Church, the glory af Heaven, 
the end of the world. 


2. isthe Bible a Genuine and Trustworthy Document? 

For a historiter! document to carry authorily it must have 
three qualities, viz, (a) it must be athesmtre, toe@., it must 
be really the work of the age ar the writer to which tt is 
ascribed: (1) it must be vafacé, oe, unnititilated, it mest 
have come down to ms withwut cssential alleranan, interpota- 
lion, or excision; (¢) it niuad be fresiwor hy, 1c, the writer 
must be known as one who is well iefarmed in that of 
whieh he writes, and who is trntifad aued sincere. [Y these 
three qualities are found in any document, it is authorita- 
tive, aud one would be unreasonable should one refuse to 
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accept its testimony. We apply the test of these three re- 
quirements 106 the books of the Bible. 


fhe Old Testaricut 

The book of the Old Testament are aufheutic. The oldest 
of then: were written soan after the exodus oz the | raciiles 
from Egypt. They were written by rien aatelitened Presa 
on high. fo these facts the nnarimions and corstiat tradi: 
tion of Jews and Sumuaritans attests; further Lestourny ts 
found in the tuternal structure, contents, and character af rhe 
writings themselves, as well as in the fact that Christ and 
the Apostles obviously kuew that the Jews repardedl thetr 
sacred books as autnentic, and caufirnted this belief by ap- 
pealing to the Seriptures, quoting them, declaring that they 
must needs be Fulhiled. Not all books that ciated to be 
sacred were accepted as authentic, but those that we have 
listed as parts of the Old Testament were carcfully sleeted 
out from all others, guarded most religiously trom earliest 
times, preserved and reverenced. The ancient Hebrew Bille 
lacked sonmre of the books we have Itsted as al the Old Tusta- 
ent, Yet the Greek Version, in use fram about 250 8, ., was 
the conmnnonly accepted “canon” or “standard version” even 
among the Jews; and this Greek Version (called the 
Septuagint) contains all the books we have listed, t.6, 45 
books. 

The baoks of the Old Testament are rutact. We know 
this from the reverence with which the sacred writings were 
gruarded and from the fact that these books were well know” 
and regularly read aloud in the synagogues. literpalitions, 
omissions, or other corruptions cauld not have passed un- 
detected by a people as jealous of their scriptural treasury 
as the Hebrews. Besides, by order of Muses, a copy of the 
Original was always preserved in the Ark of the Convenent, 
and with this, other copics were diligently compared, Again, 
we have the testimony of Christ, and the Apmstles, who often 
guoted the Old Testament, referring the people to it in con- 
firmation of truth. Christ would not have approved a cor- 
rupted Scripture, nor would such a Scripture have pointed 
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unmistakably to His coming, His character, His office: es- 
sential alteration would have certainly mangled at least 
some of the many prophecies pointing to Christ (which are 
called Messianic prophecies, since they incicate the AJesstas), 
and Christ would surely have incicated any essential, and 
therefore damaging, corruption of the sacred text if such 
corruption had existed therein. 

The beoks of the Old ‘Pestitnent are frisiwortéy. With the 
exception of the account of creation, the writers of the 
Old Testament historical hooks were tn tlearly every case 
the actual witnesses, Or at least conmteniporaries, of the events 
they narrated. As for the account of creation, the Jong, long 
lives of the patriarchs safeguarded the purity of their trach- 
tion, and the jealousy guarded sectusion in which the [s- 
raelites lived guaranteed the further preservation of that 
tradition in its purity. lence, the writers of these bauoks 
knew what they were writing about, they were raforimed. 
Besides, they were sincere and truthful men, as all students 
of their style confess. Finally, they could not deceive, even 
had they wished ta, for they wrote for a people who were 
intimately familiar, on their own part, with the existing 
histories and with contemporary events.—As for the didactic 
and prophetical books, thetr wondrous dignity and the ele- 
vated character of their teaching, added to the fact that 
their prophecies were actually fulfilled, make their trust- 
worthiness evident, 

In al! reason, then, we must accept the Old Testament 
Scriptures as reliable. 


The New Testament 


The books of the New Testament are authentic. We know 
this from the fact that from the first these books were known 
as to authorship, and their continual use and the reverence 
with which they were regarded was a certain guarantee that 
no faise notions in the matter could come to prevail. The 
men taught hy the Aposties themselves have left writings 
full of quotations from the New Testament. Besides, the 
New Testament Scriptures were as well known to the Chris- 
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tiuns as the Old Testament io the Jows; they were pubic 
possessions, publicly road at times of worship, ab every- 
where recognized as oF Apostolic orig, dua theniseves, 66c 
New Testament writtngs redect the ecusicins, PSS, 
and Iaws of dhe time to whieh their origin is ascribed > ihe 
lanwuare in which they are wrilfen is the language Ob lai 
time; the vividness of thetr aarrative parts sheavs gyre) be 
have been written by actuad withesses af cvenmls kteawin to 
belong to thai nie. 

Phe books of the New Testament are gafaect. These books 
were reveremly received and guarded: they were rend ar 
public worship; they were copiet and distributed te different 
communities oF Christians, Any error would dave been ce- 
tected as soon as it crept inta a stpgle eapy. Phe oirlest 
writers of Clivistian thaes quote copiausly from the New 
Testament, and these quotations agree with one another and 
with the captes af the New LFestiment. 

The bouks of the New Festament are tristarthy. All the 
authors of the New Testament books were eilher actuic 
witnesses of what they reeerded or in close daeach wilh otek 
witnesses. They wrote for contemporaries, very tlaiy of 
whom were actual witnesses of whitt was wrilfet, witnesses 
whe would have been quick to detect any distortion of the 
facts. Besides, the moral character of the writers [5 knewn, 
and was ever known, to be upright, honest, holy. Chey proved 
theniselves of God by miracles and prophectes; they proved 
their sincerity by dying for the truth of what they wrote. 

Reason conipels us to accept the New ‘Testament books 
as reliable documents. 


3. Gan the Bible really be knawn as the word of Ged? 

Vhe Bible, as we have seen, is reHable and ean be known 
as such. Now, this rellable Bible proapuses doctrines and 
tacts as revealed by Gad. Vhere fore, such revelation can be 
reliably known as the true word of God. 

The wondrous unity of the Bible, considered as a sige 
document, could not have been achieved or approwimated 
unless one splendidly equipped and marvellously intelligent 
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author Mad written the whole work. But the Asean aathors 
af the Bible were very aitngy. They were widely dilfecent 
1) fire. celeuliesd, culture, lausaagve. No one oot then, ar 
eurtauily not mioce thiag sa very few, coale heave writtece der 
partof dhe gible wrth: keno dadwe chat ae wis bo be fated to 
the oiher ceurts: Wo une of Then coukt hive censciettlsly pre- 
paredt fis paara as a Towreal cach requisite section of the Serip- 
tures. tke as a whee. Aad yet dhe sections fit toguiier in 
such away as to nike the anity of the Giule the worker of 
schotirs. Pherctore, the frite vattiorsiip ol the Bible is more 
than fitivane ii is distdac--Suppose anine siaty architects 
were eniployed to prepare plans fara brmhliys. Suppose cach 
architect tude his plans ait? completed them, and tit them 
ior allio see. Suppose the sixty were menat different degrees 
of shall, af diferent ideas aleal the kind, size, and purpose 
of the buildinty cestenedd. oF eiifferent “seliwols” of arebitec- 
ture. Suppose cach arelittecr drew his plan Tor a complete 
sniall tantdiae. Aneb now suppise the siaty soil plitns were 
jolaed tovether ancl actually Bowne to constitute a comple, 
aifiesh, tel boelirul plu feria very big lauhdirye ! inupns- 
sible, yast say. Wes, duipessiuie except tn one peeuliwir cir- 
cthastanoce. Vhia iaagiog resif) would uot be anpossible tf 
the sixty archiiects were nofailineiy guided hy a supernter 
power that really planiied (ie teviele big Grating and led ihe 
sixty sudividceat architects 10 werk, cach in his own way, at 
aset of plans for a smith liuileting thit was really only a 
part of the large one. In such ciretumstaaee, the superior 
power that guided the whole work by directing the sixty in- 
divictnal arelittects wale be itself the true eestetier ani 
architect of the buildine. So Gods the true author of the 
seriptures. And if thts can be kinavn, it is known that the 
Seriptare is truly Geel’s word. 

The Bible contatus stutenients of faet that men could nat 
know hy their unatded powers (as, far example, the order 
of creation, the fact of the Incarnation, ele.) + it contatius 
prophecies oy things that no diuuan ar created knowing- 
power could forctell fas, For example, the coming of the 
Redeemer, at such a time, in such a place, in such a way); 
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it contains authentic accounts af miracles in proar of the 
doctrine which st (the Bribie} tenches, Now miracles and 
prophecies and the exhibition of knowledge bevel tte 
power of created understunding, are certain tidieatious of a 
work or award thatis ef God. Therefore, the Bilde is trialy 
the word oF tid. 

Add to these considerations the amazing tuflucnee over 
mituls aid hearis that the Bible alane, of all books in the 
world, has exercised for mere than thirty centurics---<since 
the léxodus from Egypt, in fact. No human decument coud 
conceivally have heen to men what the Bible las been. The 
concdusion to which we are ItteraHy torced is that the Bible 
is not a2 mere human document. Hence, it is a document of 
divine origin. And, certainly, tf it is divine, if is Gods true 
word. 


4. fs the Bible alane the sole and sufficient source af Revela- 
tion? 

We have a simple answer, anc a sufficing one: [i the Brble 
alone is the sole and sufficient source of Revelation, we 
must have Godd’s word for it, Obviously, God’s revelation 
cannot do for us what He means it to do, uuless we know 
that we have it, unless we know that we have aif the neces- 
sary revelation Ele has made. Now, if the Bible alene is 
God's word, Gad's only revelation of supernatural character, 
then the Bible will surely say so. But the Bible does nat say 
so. Chillingworth, a Protestant divine af the rth century 
suid: Vhe Yrble and the Bible alone is the religion of 
Frotestants.” Lf that be true, then the reltgion ot Protestants 
has na authorization in the Bible; for the Brhle Csole sonsce 
of religion and rule of faith) does not say that it atone is suf- 
ficient. Now, there must be some authoritative rule of Faith, 
some truly complete and sufficient source of revelation. The 
Bible does not measure up to this requirement. Tt contalias, 
as St. Teter says in his Second Eptstle (1II, 16), “things 
hard to be understood, which the unlearned and the unstable 
wrest to their own destruction.” Nor does the Bible contatn 
aii the truths revealed to men, The Bible is not in itself a 
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sufficient interpretation Of itself. There is need of in ine 
failthte living: voice to Sive Ha truc imerpretalion, Iooeurds 
the mi tabhihte Livny Voce wt tluit € liurety diyenely esliily- 
lished to tuach and rovers allinen with fie vers authority af 
Chiayist. Phe Church is estalitshergo feaed Cali dies” thes 
belergse to true relrpriai: olviousdy, chen, if is meint to teach 
the meuning of fats Seriptiure, Witheat this diving aml 
nuilioritatrve vetee we shuoiudd ned eyen know what Vie bible 
is, Without the authoritative pronouncenunt of vie tureh 
we should net Krew whtell of the niuiss of meuiueseripts chiin- 
ing divine authorship are really the true word at Gact. dt is 
the teaching of tire Church that censtitutes the ride ef furth. 
All revelatron is qotin the Bible; the very vevelation that the 
ifte is revelatiwia, is notin the Bible; tts revelation is re- 
quired, etse the Tible is useless as lacknig authurity and 
atuhienticity as God's: ward. We conclude perforce trac the 
Bille is not the sole and sufficient souree of Revelation. 

ji the Bible were the sole and sufficient source at Revela- 
tion, then the first Christinas did not have this souree avail- 
able to then; for the New Testament was not completed, 
nor even cumamenced, wot after Christ hint established the 
true Chureh. We nist conclude that tire Bible alone ciumot 
possibly be the sole and suificrent source of Revelation. 


